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TREMAINE, 



OR THS 



MAN OF REFINEMENT. 



CHAP. I. 

A POaTEATT. 



" I am combined by a sacred vow." 

SHiiKSPBARB, 



Returned home, Woodington never appeal 
lonely in the eyes of Tremaine. He passed a 
easy evening, and an uneasy morning the next 
could settle to nothing ; and went to his library 
generally did, to find comfort, and as he oftei 
not knowing where to look for it. 

His chair, which was what the upholsterers < 
Indulgent, (a great deal too indulgent for stU4 
open Cicero, a Horace, and a Shaftesbury, seei 
invite him to proceed with them where he left 
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but he did not know where he left off, and they never 
had so few charms. 

« No,^ said he, " I'll none of ye— FU to the 
Forest of Ardennes,** taking up a volume of Shak- 
speare ; " TU to the garden, to the woods — to the 
seat that looks on the most beautiful spot in Eng- 
land !" 

He meant a bench which he had lately fixed at the 
end of the terrace, commanding the best view of 
Evelyn Hall. 

As he paced back through the rooms, Mary, and 
all that Mary, and even that old Velliun had said in 
the preceding morning, revived in his memory. 

** I agree,*" said he, " (for why should I deny it) 
that Belmont was a melancholy place, and that I was 
dying there of hyp ! — I agree too, how fine it would 
be, if such a lady were at Woodington ! for — Wood- 
ington wants a mistress. Alas ! I agree too,"^ look- 
ing at himself in a pier glass, as he passed it, " if I 
7ms not so old and so solemn ! — As to the age," h? 
went on, still looking at himself, " it is not so very 
great ! I am by no means so old as her father ! and 
as. to tlie solemnity — to be sure she has many notions 
that must change— and they wiU change,** said he, 
flinging out of doors^ and hastening to the end of the 
terrace. 

" I will here,*** said he, sitting down, " enjoy all those 
charms of a reverie, such as that which described,"' 
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— and he closed his eyes, only to open them now and 
then upon the chimnies of Evelyn. But alas ! a 
reverie is not to be purchased, nor controlled, nor 
commanded ; — neither rank, nor riches, nor shining 
before men, nor wisdom in one's generation, nor in 
one's own eyes, nor wisdom of any sort, can bind this 
wayward sprite, who comes and goes at his oleasure, 
and flits before the charmed sense of a poor student, 
building his chateau en Espagne^ fifty to one more 
readily than he will to oblige the King of Spain him- 
self. 

It is quite certain that Mr. Tremaine, great as he 
was, and using all ^^ appliances and means to boot,^ 
could not catch the reverie he sighed for, so as to 
hold it for a moment. He had risen for the fourth 
time from the bench he was sitting on, (which he said 
was a very uneasy bench) before he entirely gave the 
matter up. 

" I know not why,^ said he, " but thie plank in 
the scarlet-bean arbour was pleasanter than this.*" 

He looked at it again, examined its construction, 
quarrelled with his carpenter, said he would have a 
new one, and was actually returning to the house to 
give orders, when, to his utter astonishment, (though 
perhaps nothing in the world could be less astonish- 
ing) he saw the Doctor and his daughter standing 
before him. 

To say he reddened, or looked foolish, or hesitated 
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when he paid his compliments, would be to shock the 
good breeding of which he was master ; — but as cer- 
tain it was, that he did not pay those compliments 
with his usual ease. 

** I fear we break in upon your privacy,^ said 
Evelyn. 

** At least most agreeably,'' replied he. 

*^ We presumed," observed Miss Evelyn, " upon 
the permission of Monsieur Dupuis, who, when he 
went one way to seek you, gave us leave to go 
another. We asked which way you went ; to which 
we had the satisfactory answer, ^ He no know him- 
self;" 

** From all which we suspected," said Evelyn, 
looking at his book, " that you were, as we find you, 
enacting the part of Master Touchstone in the Forest 
of Ardennes." 

** I am much obliged to you for making me a 
clown, when at l6ast I fancied myself a duke,**^ said 
Tremaine. 

** The resemblance, pardon me, is perhaps nearer 
than you are aware of. Nay, don't be angry, for it 
was Georgy there first pointed it out," 
J " Me ! Oh papa ! — sure you — indeed Mr. Tre- 
maine — 

" I have no doubt the resemblance is very just," 
said Tremaine, with rather more politeness in his 
manner than Geor^na was disposed to like. 
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Sfavoir/^ said Evelyn; and he began to read. 
^ And how like you this shepherd's life, Master 
Touchstone ? Truly shepherd, in respect to itself 
it: is a good life ; hut in respect that it is a shep* 
^' herd^s life, it is naught In respect that it is soli- 
tary, I like it very well ; but in respect that it is 
private, it is a very vile life. Now in respect it is 
in the fields, it pleaseth me we\U but in respect it 
" is not in court, it is tedious.^ 

" And all this is fastened, upon rae by Miss E Velyn ! 
and not Miss Evelyn's father T observed Tremain&.' * 
f^ Perhaps it lay between us both,^ cried the 
Doctor ; ^' but you will at least allow that the por- 
trait is a very good portrait.'*' 

Now Tremaine allowed no such thing ; so to turn 
the conversation, he asked what had brought him the' 
honour of their company so soon. — ^^ Can all . that 
btidne^s which employs you so ipuch, be finished so 
soon in a morning f^ 

" We are going to Lord Bellendetfs,'' replied 
Evelyn, ** which is fifteen miles ; he dines early, to 
let people get home again, and we want you .to go 



too." 



"I am not invited,*" returned Tremaine. 
" 'Tis a public day," said Evelyn. 
/' And would you have me on that account attend 
it .'—excuse me, my good friend ; you little know me 
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-**I cosmdet a public day as little less than an insult ! 
•^Who IB this LcMrd Bdlenden, that " 

*< Lord Bellenden,^ said Evdyn, stopping him, 
« is a very vorthy ndbleman, of immense fortune, 
and therefore of influence, — ^placed by the king at 
the head of the Biding, — ^liTingt but not shutting 
himself up, upon his estate." 

^ I am going to be schooled, I see,*' cried Tre- 
inaine — " pray spare me." 

** I wiU,** answered the Doctor, ** provided you 
will allow there is neither harm nor insult in such a 
man opening his house, to aU his neighbours, and telL 
ing them he has done so.^ 

<< What, in the newspapers !'' cried Tremaine. 
" No ! I am not proud "^ 

" Not in the least,'^ retorted the Doctor; " those 
who ever said so wronged you unmercifully." 

<* I am, however, I hope, above being advertised 
for as a guest," said his friend. ** Let us see !-— 
<^ There will be public days at Bellenden House 
every* Thursday, for the next month.'' 

•* So says the paragraph, which, being interpreted, 
means, that my Lord Bellenden being very lonely, 
and not knowing what to do with himself in his fine 
house, is very willing to be diverted by any one who 
will take the trouble to come twenty or thirty miles 
to divert him." 
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' " You forgeV' gaid Eveiyn, '^ that he<liv»ts, a# 
well as is diverted, and that he is as much honoured 
as he honours. So mueh for. pride: Au reste, 
neighbours and families who see one another seldoiii^ 
have a pleasant oppoctiinity of* meetbg under the 
auspices of a person of ..rank^ power, and good boeed-* 
ing; and all that }»(»&otes good-neighbourhood can* 
not but be good in it&ielf." 

" Yes ! but to be advertised for !" 

" Well, are you not advertised for in town?" 

« As how ?" 

** Whenever my lady A — , or Mrs. B — , sends a 
small card to your house, not treating; you. with the 
least ceremony of comfdiment, mA even honouring 
you with an invitation, but merdy apprising you, 
(gracious intimatioii !) that she is at home ! — and yet 
you go for all that!" 
' '^ That is not in the papers," answered Tremaine. 

" It is not always out of them,^ saiid Evdyn ; "at 
least T have sometimes observed, with a pife&ce of,--* 
^ we are authorized to say, Lady A.^8 assembly is put 
off, or Lady B.^s is put on ; or that if it riuns, the 
Duke of D — ^"s breakfast will not take place at the 
C — Villa.'— Now what is this but advertising in the 
papers, or what does it want but a ^ Whereas,' m 
large letters, to ^ve it a place in the Hue and Cry 
itself?" 

You may overpower, but you cannot convince 
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me," ansiirered Tremaine, in a tone which shewed 
that though he might not be convinced, he was at 
least much shaken. *^ Yet how can I make you 
believe I am not proud ?" 

« By going/' said Georgina, with a look which 
did more than all her father's argimient ; ** by going, 
for it is quite a curricle day *' ■■ " 

" But I have no curricle,^ replied Tremaine, 
^^ and if I had, fifteen miW driving in such heat 
would be insupportable.*" 

'* Your barouche, then," said Geor^a, with a 
smile there was no withstanding. 

*' You drive me out of all my principles,'' ex- 
claimed the proud man, acquiescingly. 

As the carriage was getting ready, " You will 
give us places, I suppose, and I shall at least gain by 
it," said Evelyn. 

" No you won't, for we will have no arguments," 
said Tremaine, " not one the whole way." 

It is not above two miles from Bellendcn House, 
and as tlie road turns suddenly to the left, branching 
off from the turnpike towards the outer gates of the 
park, that one of those substantial summer-houses, 
which our ancestors were so fond of building sixty or 
'^venty years agoj filled up the exact corner of tbe 
two roads^ so that a window to the south, and 
another to the west, commanded a view of every man, 
^oinan, child, horse, higgler's cart, stage, or gen. 
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tlemah's coach, that proceeded from London to York, 
or from York to London; or from any part of that 
line to the seat of the Earl of Bellenden. . 

This ^umnier-house had been a very fine thing in 
its time, and was built by old Sir Hildebrand Home- 
stead, with a profusion of red brick, white stone 
copings, whtte {Hitters, and carved ooinices ; and 
here, of a summer evening, Sir Hildebrand used 
always to cool himself with a pipe. His son, who 
forty years before the time we speak of, and indeed fcft 
some yearsafterwards, was calledyoung Sir Hildebrand, 
succeeded to the estate; and though he l^t off siQoking, 
as smoking went out of fashion, yet he used the sum- 
mer-house as much as his father. 

This gentleman was remarkable for the most insa- 
tiable curiosity i Not a tale or an anecdote— -not a 
marriage, a courtship, or bastardy — not a sale ot 
mortgage of au estate^not a trial in civil court or 
<srown court— not a dinner, or even what was eaten 
for dinner, within fifty miles, — I might almost add, 
within fifty years, of hiin> but he knew in all the 
e3cactness of verity, and could repeat with all its 
various readings, as he had it from different rektors. 
And yet. for the last five-and*thirty years he had 
nev^ stirred from his own gate; His powers bott^-ot* 
talkiiig and <rf listening were inexhausdble, and^ as 
we may suppose, were well exerdsed by the idle gos-. 
siping people in the neighbourhood, and by almost all 
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MmSkn AbI came mar the summerJioufie, al one 
or othei window of wbidi he was to be fisand plaiited 
generally from breakfiBt dtt dimier, wUob was still 
alwaya at two o^dock, aod from^imier till the eyening 
closed in^ wben, in 8iimmer)f--4ie alwajj^retifed to bed. 

The only iiKX>nyeiiienoe attending this pleasure 
was, that as talking is a thirsty employment, it occa- 
sioned, among the lower ovdem espeeiallyy (who were 
always observed to be most kkid in tfaeir oomraunica- 
tions) a considerable tax upon his ale and beer. This, 
however, was not minded by Mr. Jerome the butler^ 
and, to do him justice,, not much more by the Baronet 
himself. « 

It may be thought, perbaps, that he had a vacant 
mind, or broken down body, and ..that this was his 
mode of amusing them. But no ! he had ponsidar- 
able reading, had studied, and seen the world when 
young, and had even been elected a bencher of one 
of the inns of court ; while^on the other hand» he had 
never^ known an hour's illness from his bkth tq thin 
time, — when, in his seventy-sixth year, he was still 
hale and hearty. 

Why be had retirod ao early^ or why at all, except 
because it was his humour, iand that an Englishmant 
especially if rich, has a right to his humour, never 
could be exactly ascertained It was aaid indeed in 
the neighbourhood, thai an eariy disaj^iointment with 
a lady who had made another choice, (in vulgar Ian* 
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guage jilted him,) first droye him from Londcm; 
when for a kmg tim^ he kt bis beard grow, and lived 
n his Bighlcap» with' no oompanions but his books 
and sei*van|9^ the- latter of whom were all of the male 
kind : — ^for such tat nuuiy years was bis resentment 
against the-sex, liiat not a female was admitted into 
bis household. This, however, went off, and it was 
sufqposed that he might have returned to the world, 
and evcsi married, had be not, as was also supposed^ 
bound bimself by a vow never to stir fnmi his own 
liouse; while his shyness towards ladies of his own 
rank was never to be conquered. It was^ indeed con^ 
fidently reported that in his rixty-fifth year he had 
made an ofler to his cook maid; 'who, taking him for 
a conjuror from his fondness far madiematical instra^ 
ments, was AbiA to accept him. < 

It may be supposed that a public dinner at a great 
man^si -and that so dose to him, was an occasion too 
agreeable to his temper to be neglected. It was, in 
fact, 'a sort ci gala ; an event to interest both liittis^lf 
and (Ms whole liouse ; who accordingly, on these occa- 
sions^ generally assanbled upon the lawn before his 
door, for some time before my lord's hour of dining, 
or the first carriage had given the ugnal that the 
company had begun to assemble. -* On' these occasions 
too^ he thought to give addidonalimportanoe to the 
day, by -assuming a sort rf costume, only known , at 
these tmies. Thus, fer the last twenty years, he had 
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appeared iu a -wbitc^ or rather stone coloured coat, 
with a pink silk lining ; his grey curis were taken out 
of rollers,' and a litde bag placed on bis diort queu ; 
the whole giving him an adr and manner^ by no means 
other than that of a gentleman. 

On' these days the summer4iouse was abandoned, 
and he was generally seen attended by his butler, 
leaning over the gate that opened into the road, in 
order the better to ccmverse with, or receive the com* 
pliments of, such friends as were still left him, and 
who usually made a point of stopping f(»r a few mo- 
inents to shew that they were alive, and to ascertain 
that he was so too ; a ceremony not at all \e»s neces- 
sary in their opinion, from its being utterly unknown 
Jq. whom he meant to leave his fortune. 

Such conferences, particularly if there was any 
thing beyond the very commonest topics to commu- 
nicate, rendered these days the happiest in the dd 
man's life. 

This gentleman was known to Dr. Evelyn, who 
never came near his gate without making him happy, 
as Sir Hildebrand said, by telling him where he had 
been^ and where he was going; and having some 
time before acquainted him with Tremaine^ arrival, 
and sedui^n at Woodington, so as to excite much of 
his curiosity, he knew he could not do him a greatet 
benefit than by bringing about a visit, if visit it could 
be called: for Sir Hildebrand never steered his 
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guests^ piuptitsularly if there were ladies ankmg them» 
to proceed farther than the kwn, or at most, into the 
summer-house. 

During the mile or two before they came to Home- 
stead Hall» Evelyn had informed Tremaine of all 
these particulars; ^^ and if you have a mind to make 
a harmless old man very happy ^^ said Evelyn^ *f you 
will give him a caU." 

^^ Good Heavens ! for what f *' exclmmed Tre^ 
mmne : ^^ are we not going to be ovetwhehned 
enough, at a great country dinner, without the addi^^ 
tion of ail old quiz^ who from your account, can 
scarcely derive respectability even from his age.*^ 

'* Odd firfi, you know, are my game,^ replied 
Evelyn. 

^^ But not mine," said Tremaine : '^ I am quite 
satisfied with your history, and have no curiosity to 
see.the-sulgect of it." * 

" I believe,** ^retorted Evelyn, " you would be 
satisfied with Buffon^s history of the whale, and not 
go to see one, if it were even to be thrown on the 
shores of the Humber.*' 

*^ Not if it smelt like its own Greenlanders,'* an- 
swered Tremaine. 

'' Well, but Siir HUdebrand is a subject for a 
philoso^ier, and you are a philosopher; he supplies 
food to the mind,^ said Evelyn. 

^^ As much as your whale, to the body,^' rejoined 
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IVemaioe ; ^ «od .wben you eat a bit of whale, lit 
study Sir Hildefamd. I beseeeh you^ do not let im 
stop ; — it will be an odious waste of time." 

<^ I have no doubt you'll employ it better with Dr. 
Jiimper or Sir Marmaduke Grabtree at Bdlenden 
House, for the half hour we have to 9pare,^ remarked 
Evelyn^ 

^^ Horrible alternative/^ answered Tremaine-^and 
at that moment Georgina saying she should like to 
see one^ of whose oddity she had heard so much, be 
instantly . gave way, «id with silent, but not 'mex* 
pressive poli^ness, ordered the postfllions to stop at 
Homestead gate. 

^< But irill he admit at lady ?! « and Geoi^na. 

^^ Not without leave first asked and obtained/' 
replied her father. 

By this time the carriage drew up, and Sir Hild#i> 
brand, who was leaning over the gate, {greeted tfaem 
with a bow of the last oeutury. He waslall and 
qpare, by no means* of vulgar appearance,, and th^te 
was still a quick gUueiBg eye,/ which looked* as if it 
had enjoyed better times. 

This man may be odd, but he is not a quiz,^ said 
Georgina to herself. 

Though Georgina was thus amicably disposed, he 
shrunk back at the sig^t of her, andreddenuig, mod 
at the same time with a constrained sort of^8Bsiie^ 
was bowing them away, when Evelyn said — ^^ I 



am axde to jprdaeiit laj ne^hboar Mr. TeeriMiac^ 
and my daughter Miss Ereljn ta yoa Sic HiUi^ 
brand.'* 

A sU^t bow of aequiesoeiiee was- all hia ahynefa 
penmttad, for in truth Ua eya iris caogbt by Tre- 
maine^s gay equipage. 

^ I thought it was not yours^" said he: to Emshfn ; 
^* I think I never saw lour such beautiful bays ;*«Mao 
wdl matched, so full of blood. The faimass too» 
and the whole togetber^ beat Lord Bute's i^han dhr 
first went to court on. the Aoeession«^ 

^^ An. odd receplk>n this,^' said Tiemaine^ yst 
seemingly not displeased. 

^< What is ai pocH^ damsel to do ?^ eried CkoigiiMii 
^< will he admit us or not ?"* 

It was a question not imnatural^ for Sir HSde^ 
brand had shrank, away from the gate, and was 
mounting the stairs of the sumiaer-faousei loddng 
back, eveiy now and then, aa if to see if he was 
followed. 

^^ You^ have gained much by your Tisit,** cried 
Tremaine, smiling; ^^ I wonder how this philosopiqr 
of yours will turn it tc^ account*^ 

^^ I don't understand it,^' said the doctor ;<-^wheil 
Mr. Jerome, who had been at the gate all the time, 
with the best bow that sixty years could mustcar, 
informed diem that Siif HUdefarcmd would be glad to 
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see tbem in the summer'^houBe, and the lady might 
oome in; if she pleased. 

** But pray, frieHd, how could you find this out?'' 
asked Evelyn," for he has not said a word to you.'' 

" I understand his honour^s manner," answered 
the butler, with another bow. 

" We must let every man speak in his own lan- 
guage," remarked Evelyn, getting out. 

** You lead me like a school-boy," exclaimed Tre- 
mune, handing Georgina ; and the party followed to 
the summer-house. They were here agreeably sur- 
prised. A large room, or rather library, with many 
hundreds of books, an orrery, globes, models, maps, 
and all that bespoke well-educated retirement. And 
in one recess there was collected an assortment of the 
finest old porcelain. 

The most surprising thing was the master, who 
having at first, with rather an impressive air, reached 
chairs for them with his own hands, immediately 
betook himself to one of the windows, out of which 
be looked for some minutes, as if no one had been 
within. No one spoke, so much were they occupied 
with observation; when turning round, Sir Hilde- 
brand called out, as if suddenly struck, ** Two turtle 
and two haunches to»day, besides peaches from the 
new forcing-house. There ought to be a large com^ 
pany, but I have seen nobody but the higli sheriff 
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go by yet." Then tummg suddenly to Tremaine, 
he said, ^' I knew your grandfather well. I am glad 
to see you; but I am sorry you shut yourself up. 
You have made no vow, I hope. A bad thing to 
tempt heaven — a very bad thing, take my word 
for it." 

Pausing a little, he added, with rather a vacant 
look, " I see the world, however, very well ; do you 
know I have sometimes counted thirty-seven coaches 
and chiuBes in a day, going by this window ; and I 
can always tell if there is any good news, before Lord 
Bellenden himself; for he cannot see the ribbons in 
the cpachmen^s hats.*" 

Then assuming a wiser tone, *^ Let me give you a 
piece of advice,** said he, ** Mr. Tremaine : You sec 
there a great deal of knowledge — *"" (pointing to his 
books and instruments ;) " vain, if it is not useful ; 
imd not useful, if not communicated.** 

*' Well !*' continued the humourist, " <Mily don't 
sliut yourself up, — If I dared go out of my gate;, I 
would have better company than Jones or Dobbs.'* 

These were afterwards explained by Evelyn to be 
the curate, and a neighbouring farmer, who for the 
last seventeen years had dined with Sir Hildebrand 
every Sunday ; the only recreation he allowed him- 
self, beyond the chance passengers he met with at his 
gate. 

" But,*' proceeded, he, " I go to se^ no one, and 
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therefore no one comes to see me ; there is a give and 
t^e in all things, and I do as well as I can. I am 
in the commissioh, and nobody is the securer for it ; 
I read, and nobody is the wiser for it ; I am rich, 
and nobody is the better for it. This is bad, very 
bad, Mr. Tremaine. I see there is another caiiiage ; 
Lord Bellenden must be very happy ; but it will cost 
him a deal of money, a deal of mcmey ! — Old Jones 
says, there is more waste in his kitchen in a months 
than would support him all the year round.^' 

Afterwards, whispering Evelyn, loud enough to 
be heard, however, by all ; *' They say he stews five 
hams into one turtle — ^and yet the estate elm pay :'^ 
then observing Geor^na looking at him with some 
))ity and a great deal of kindness, he sat mute for 
several minutes, twisting his thumbs, like a school- 
boy corrected by the glance of his master. 

Evelyn eyed him with tenderness, and in pure 
compassion wishing to change the coaversation^ said 
he was glad to see him so well. 

** Yes !" he replied, " I am pure well, — but not 
so happy as I was : people don\ come to talk to me 
at the gate as they used, and nobody minds me— yet 
I have five thousand a year, and no one but a fourth 
pousin." — Then regarding Greor^na with more 
courage than hitherto^ ^' you say she is your daugh- 
ter; — well, she is very pretty, and seems very 
gentle ; but have a care," and whispering iii Evelyn's 
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ear, he added, ^ no one can trust 'em.^ AiPter this, 
aa if exhausted by the effort, he fell again into 
silence. 

The wliole party were affected, and Evelyn rose 
to go— ^^ Stop,'** said Sir Hilddbrand to Greorgina— 
^^ You seem, as I said, gentle: you seem honest too, 
adid would not say one thing and do another. I am 
much obliged to you for coming to see me. I never 
saw but one that looked so handsome and so good, 
and she turned out ill.^ Here the old man sighed. 
** You are not married, I perceive, for you want a 
ring;^' then unlocking a small cabinet, he took out a 
diamond hoop, with a ruby in the middle of it of 
iMHisiderable value, and fitting it on her finger, before 
she seemecl aware of what he was about, ^^ there,^ 
said he, ^* if ever you want a friend you n;Lay come 
again. '^ After which bowing to them all, he said, 
<< I think I have counted all the carriages thatliave 
gone by, and yours will be the fourth.^ 

Both Evelyn and Tremaihe thought it was time 
to leave the poor Baronet to himself; and Gecn^na 
having looked at her father, and peroaiviDg that he 
wished her to accept the ring, would have returned 
her thanks ; but she was not only very much affected, 
but the giver hung his head in even sheepish distress* 
and begged her so awkwardly to say nothing about 
it, that she was silent-^contenting hersdf with h 
courtesy and a look, -which was not thrown away 
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Upon Sir Hildebrondy much less upon Tremaine, 
who translated that look into ten thousand softnesses^ 
every one of them winding into his own heart — The 
Baronet himself seemed roused by it, for he imme- 
diately said, with an air of something like dignity, 
^' If you are going, at least let me have the honour of 
assisting you,^' and actually gave his hand to her with 
a manner which a Lord Chamberlain need not have 
blushed at. Georgina could not help pressing it as 
he put her into the carriage ;— which made him 
falter and blush, so as to disable him from saying h 
word to his male guests : and many were the specu- 
lations from the windows of the hall, and the walls 
of the court-yardjj which were crowded with his ser* 
vants and tenants, as Tremaiiie and his friends drove 
off to Bellenden House. 

The party were for many minutes lAlent after 
leaving Homestead. Georgina was affected, even to 
tears, with what. she had seen; Evelyn was much 
impressed, and Tremaine thoughtful : so that Lord 
Bellenden's lodges were almost in sight before the 
train of reflection was broken. At length Evelyn 
could not help exclaiming, ^^ a noble mind seems 
here overthrown.** 

** I own I expected something very different,'* said 
TreBiaine with emotion. 

** Poor fellow !'* cried Georgina, as she looked at 
lier ring, and could not help a tear falling upon it, 
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which she was unwilling to wipe away. . *^ I will keep 
it for his sake.^^ 

The emotion did not make either of her com- 
panions less thoughtful. 

'* You see, my friend,'* said Evelyn with a serious 
air, ^^ what it is, as this poor gentleman observed, 
to tempt heaven. It is evident that the report of the 
neighbourhood is true ; and that in a temporary fit 
of disgust, perhaps of madness, from disappointment, 
he bound himself to this way of life by. a vow. The 
consequence is, that by brooding over in solitude 
what he might have dissipated by business, he nursed 
himself into a humourist, and has led a useless, and, I 
should think, an unhappy life." 

^^ The latter does not appear," said Tremaine, 
rousing ; ** he seems to have been social at least at 
his gate : and, as long as he had plenty of gossip, 
not to have been unhappy.*" 

" Granting that," replied the Doctor, *' to what 
indeed, as you sometimes say, is a man of education 
reduced, when, to count the stage-coaches, or busy 
one^s self about another man'*s kitchen, has become, 
perhaps, a serious employment ?^ 

" May he not, from your own the6ry," said Tre- 
maine, " be happy P*^ 

** If he may," answered Evelyn, ^* which perhaps 
T ought not to deny, it at least proves the soundness 
of the theory itself ; for you see his solitude, unoc^ 
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cupied as it is, forces him upon the world, as far as he 
can mix in it, for the only relief he enjoys, — and he 
is busy about his fellow men, though only passengers 
in a post-chaise, whom he does not even know." 

Tremidne was about to reply, when, as they had 
now long passed the lodges. Lord Bellenden^s fine 
place opened upon their view, and the conversation 
stopped. 



CHAP. II. 



AN EXCLUSIVE. 



{< 



If the quick fire of youth light not your mind, 
'' You are no maiden^ but a monument.*' 



Shakspeare. 



The visit to Homestead had deranged part of the 
plan of our guests — which was to have a walk in the 
beautiful grounds before dinner, and afterwards to 
dress. Only the latter could be effected ; and the 
^hole company had nearly assembled in the saloon, 
by the time they presented themselves. 

Lady Bellenden, who regarded Georgina with 
both tenderness and esteem, received her with the 
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most affectianate politeness — introducing her to her 
daughter Lady Gertrude Bellenden^s particular at- 
tentions ; and adding, &s she put their hands together, 
^^How I wish this moment of introduction between 
you two may lead to a friendship hereafter.'' 

Each of the young ladies, thus called upon, sur- 
veyed the other ; calculating, according to the quick- 
ness of eye or penetration of judgment that either 
was endowed with, how far this amiable wish might 
be realized. But whether from the restraint which 
the sudden and public expression of it imposed, 
or from the want of ^sufficient experience and dis- 
crimination in the youthful parties, neither young 
lady discovered much that tended to raise hopes of 
its accomplishment. 

Lady Gertrude was in her twenty-first year; of 
uncommon beauty of face, which was absolutely bril- 
liant with the finest white and red in the world. 
She was tall and graceful, but there was no par- 
ticularity of air, manner or countenance, that spoke, 
even after acquaintance, as if there was much within, 
except a very high idea of her own consequence. 

Her mother, who had long been in bad health, 
had been residing some years on the Continent; 
and these were the most critical years of Lady 
Gertrudes life; for she had been left during that 
whole period under the care of her aunt, the Duchess 
of Mandeville, who was considered the very mirror 
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of good-breeding by the most highly finished gen- 
tlewomen of the age. All the world gave praise 
to this excellent aunt, for having added to the 
cares and anxieties which three daughters of her 
own occasioned, by undertaking the education of 
another young female, out of pure kindness to her 
sick sister. 

As for the education, it was as perfect as the best 
masters, for personal, and the very best French (or 
rather Franco-Italian) governess, for mental accom- 
plishments, could make it. The peculiar province of 
the Duchess was to form the manners, the ton de 
eocim, les usages ; and in this she was universally 
acknowledged to shine an unrivalled Queen, whom 
all endeavoured to please, study, and imitate. 

With these advantages, Lady Gertrude could not 
fail to profit much ; and every body was anxious to 
know, before she was presented, how she would come 
out. She came out, at once, and in full maturity pf 
fastidiousness, a finished Ecvclusive, 

The Duchess, in fact, was the most refined of 
women. Refinement ^Vas her favourite study — her 
favourite word. It was what she always recom- 
mended, always preached, and always practised ; and 
although to her bitter disappointment, her own 
daughters were more disposed to imitate their father, 
whose habits were rather those of a c^ntry gentle- 
man than one at the head of the Peerage, she found 
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consolation in the aptitude of her niece to follow all 
her precepts, and all her example. 

Such was the being, for whom, in her maternal 
^licitude, the amiable, as well as sensible Lady Bel- 
lenden, wished to acquire a friend in Georgina. Such 
the appearance and manners, which Greorgina was 
requested to love. 

Now, though Miss Evelyn had the most perfect 
natural good4>reeding that ever adorned a daughter 
of nature, and had none of the ungraceful shjmess 
which belongs to rusticity, yet she had certain notions 
of certain things, which she sometimes found incon^ 
veniently serious. On the present occasion, she had 
been desired by a woman of the $rst consequence in 
her circle, — one to whom she always looked up with 
the sincerest esteem, her own known friend, and at 
this time her hostess, — ^to love her daughter, as a 
friend. This was a word which, to her, always 
sounded most serious, as well as most sweet; inso- 
much that she could no more think of trifling with 
herself in chusing a friend, than if she had been call^ 
upon to chuse a husband. In point of fact, she had 
never had the opportunity of chusing, or even think- 
ing of one or the other ; for her father had so en- 
grossed, so filled her mind, and was himself so abso- 
lutely devoted to her, that he had hitherto supplied 
the place of both. Yet she had often thought a 
friend of her own sex, and about her own age, would 
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the recesses of her bpudoir, or m 9- Ipnely w«Jk« the 
had scxnptiiii^ yielded to the po^oat niUurql wish ot a 
sellable heartr— the wish f<vr a Goinpaiii<«i t}iat oovld 
partake^ with equality of interest, her amusemeats, 
her C9re% and even her kiiaofit aecret&. 

When^ therefore. Lady Bellendeu uttered her ^m- 
pEessiye wish, it Conjured up a train of ideas long 
pondered and cb^nshed by Georgina, of thei dewiest 
interest to her mind, and of the very utmost import- 
anoe to her happiness. She surveyed Lady Gertrude 
as a being who might influence her future life, — ^in 
whom she was to read, as m a book, all those happy 
reciprocities of sentiment, which her own pure heart 
and warm fancy bad lately been so pleased to medi- 
tatel No wonder, then, that she looked embarrassed 
with the force of an emotion which no one, and least 
of all, Lady Gertrude, could understand ; and which, 
indeed^ was the very opposite to any by which Lady 
Gertrude h^self felt she could be influenced. 

The €iiard of the two ladies was, therefore, very 
difierent ; and, it must be owned, with all our par- 
tiality to Georgina, that, in the eyes of some of the 
bye-standers, refinement, in this instance, might seem 
to have the advantage over simplicify. It was not 
that there was any intrinsic superiority, even of man- 
ner, on the part of Lady Gertrude ; it waS simply 
that sh^ was immoved^ wlnle Miss Evelyn seemed 



after surveying her new fHend rather anxJoiuly, 
observed, by way of something to say, upon the 
largeness of the company that was assembled. Lady 
Gertfude unsoediately aj^ied to her eye-glass, anci 
after mirveying th^, exclaimed, " They seem a 
aOanffe heterogeneous set, as they a^ay» are upon 
these oceanoDB ; but i suj^ose you know them a])^ 
Miss £ve]yn — in which you have the advantage, for 
I realfy am not acquMBted with one ai the room 
exc^^t Mr. Tremune, — who is always so excessive^ 
fii^, tbere^s no knowmg wlieth^ one knows him or 
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not. I believe you came with him. They lay he is 
wtBcae thaD ever." 

The glass was then directed exclusnvely to Tre- 
maiae; and one or two gentlemen approaching with 
their wives and daughters, to salute this daughter of 
the house, ^e replied to their civiUties with a most 
freezing, and scarcely perceptible bend of the head, 
and leaving both them and her new (iiend, made her 
way to that part of the room where Tremaine was 
engaged in conversation wiUi Lord Bellenden. 



CHAP. in. 

HAL? AN UOUK BEFOBE SINNES. 



in and women meTel; playen." 



As there was nothing in a young lady jcnning 
even a tete-4-t€te, of which her iather formed one of 
the parties, Lady Gertrude thus presented herself to 
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indeed, that she was ready to receive any notice that 
he might take of her. But to say truth, the gentlie^ 
man was her equal at this play ; for though he was 
in fact well known to her, and had not seen her for 
dghteea months, he only made her the slightest 
inclination, (for it could not be called a bow,) in 
which his chin was in fact the only part of the body 
that moved. He then instantly pushed, through the 
row of squires and clergymen that intercepted hi& 
way, till he found himself by the side of Oeorgtna,^ 
who was listening with all meekness to the protecting 
speeches of an exceedingly great lady indeed, 
. This was a high-bred dame, who had arrived a 
few minutes before in a coach and six. Stopping M 
Boroughbridge, in her way to Lancashire, she had, 
heard that Lord Bellenden, with whom she was we)l 
acquainted, had a public day, and had sent to say 
she would pay him a visit, if Lady Bellenden would 
admit her in a traveller's dishabille. Lady Bellend^d 
had of course retiumed a proper compliment, and th^ 
dishabille she appeared in was a richly trinuned silk 
pelisse, while her hair was adorned with a consider- 
able number of diamonds, the fruits to her father, of 
many German, and other foreign missions, and which 
she often boasted could purchase the whole dominion 
of many a German sovereign. 

To this lady, Georgina had been introduced by 
L^y Bellenden, when the latter found, to her very 
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gtteAt TexatioDy that Lady Grertrudte had abandoned 
her almdst ki the moment of her introduction. She 
fSidretore presented Georgina to her guest with more 
ftan common earnestness, as one of her most favourite 
young friends, and her name alone informed Mrs. 
Neville, who was not unmindful of these matters^ 
(bat she was of <me of the oldest families, not merely 
in the county, but in England itself. This and a 
eountenance and manner that had the art of fixing 
high and low in their favour, the moment they were 
beheld> a;nd were iiot thrown away upon Mrs. Neville, 
(who was what is called an exceedingly clever woman) 
drew down fiom her, very voluble offers of any thing 
^e coutd do, (and she could do a great deal,) to 
make Lbndon or Beltidere Castle agreeable to her, 
if evef she came to her part of the world. 

G^gltia was replying, with as much civility aa 
Ae could muster, where her mind was not fixed, (for 
in truth she was thinking and wondering at Lady 
Gertrude still,) when Tremaitie joined them. 

** GrooA heavens ! Mr. Tremaine P' sidd Mrs. 
Neville, "you here!— we thought you had been 
dead and buried above a year ago, in Northampton. 
Aire.'" 

Tretftalne hardly made a salute of recognition 
to Mrs. Neville, though they had been so long 
separated. 

** I have been inviting Miss Evelyn to Belvidere,^ 
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cbnliiiued Mrs. Neville, not aeemmg to notice his 
coldness, ** and if she will come to the Asmzes, coulcl 
promise her something gay : our rooms will be more 
magnificent than ever. But I am this moment under 
considerable anxiety.^ 

<* Noiie of the Miss Nevilles are ill, I ho^,^ said 
Tremaine, with indifference, *' I don^t see them 
hew.** 

«^ Oh, lib! I'm onfy afraid that Harshall, whom I 
always bring down to dress my hair, cannot set out 
in time, so as to be at the assizes the first day.^ 

*' That would be dreadful I"" said Trenudne, and 
he turned away with evident contempt. 
. At this moinent he was met by Miss Lyttleton, the 
Ifldy whom ire mentioned in a former chapter, 9s 
bating excited in him inextinguishable disfike, fix)m 
certain masculine tastes, which had made him confer 
upon her the title of the man woinan. He started 
i^hen hd saw, or rather when he resolved noi to sei^ 
het broad hand stretched out, and inviting hia to a 
gralf), %hich he declined encountering. He bowed 
^d endeatoured to paito on^ 

<< Why, what can be the miitter ii^th the ttiin P 
cried th^ surpfiseid feiAale ; <^ do you think I'm a 
bear, and would hug you to death ?^' 

^ He is not tfjtiite sure,*' observed llf rs. NeviHe, 
who had se^ii the rencontre. 

^* iHoA is so like you,'' returned Miss Lytdeion ; 
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*\ but really I wilt be obliged to you if you can tdl 
me what bas come to him, for he has cut me for the 
last two years most decidedly.'^ 

*^ He has begun, I think, to cut me too,^' rejoined 
Mrs. Neville; '^ but we must let spoilt children have 
theirvown way, for it is too much trouble to attempt 
to correct them." 

" But I really used to like the fellow," continued 
Miss Lyttleton. ^ Well, I hope I shall find some- 
body else of my acquaintance, for I cannot do without 
a man to flirt with, or laugh at, and my mother has 
left me here with Lady Bellenden for three days ; — 
only think what a hore r 

. Then eyeing Greorgina through her glassy ^* By 
the way,^^ she proceeded, ^\ you seem to have got a 
pretty young thing there with you. Do introduce 
ij^y will you ?" 

As this could not be refused, the ceremony was 
instantly performed, and while she shook, or rather 
twisted Georgina's slender wrist, " I assure you," 
she exclaimed^ '^ I like a pretty girl, almost as well 
as a pretty fellow. By the way, I don't at all like 
those curls of your*8 ; why don't you crop as close 
as I do? — Mrs. Neville, how do you like my new 
crop?" 

At this she bent down her head to shew bow 
entirely she had stript a poll of strong black hair, of 
every thing like ornament, or a possibility of being 



a nunung cap. I'uey make one ioolc so like « 
woman ! But I declare there's Tremaine again — I 
must go and plague him :" and she immediatdty 
flew off. 

Mrs. Nerille turning to Georgina, smiled to ob- 
serve her astonishment. " You are quite struck, I 
perceive," said she. 

" Why, I own she is at least extraordinary," an- 
swered Geor^na. " May I ask more particularly 
who and what she is ?" 

" I should say," replied Mrs. Neville, " that she 
was one of my protegees, did she not soar so infi- 
nitely above all protection. She is certwnly eccen- 
trie, but I really believe there is no harm in her." 
She then proceeded to inform Georgina, that Miss 
Lyttleton was the daughter of a good-natured country 
gentleman in the neighbourhood, who, with wa indo- 
lent mother, had allowed her to do just as she pleased^ 
and that she had pleased alw^s to affect the man, 
instead of the woman. This, she added, had, on 
more occaoons than one, been the means of getting 
her into scrapes, from wbich she had generally extri- 
cated herself by hrang the first to laugh at them, 
and by avaiUng herself of a sort of privilege of saying 
and doing whatever it came into her head to say or dQ» 



This little iteoodat if as interrupted by the approiMdi 
of Lfady Grertrude; who perceiving Mrs. NevUfe^ 
eai&e up to that lady with something like ^dieasure, 
and idiaking hands with her, exelaimed^ '< ! I am 
ia glad to see you here ; it is really quite shocking to 
faliVe no one to speak to !'^ 

Is this to be my fnend ? said Georgina to herselfc 

The lady went on, ** Oh ! do pray let me sit by 
you at dinner, my dear Mrs. Neville^ By the way, 
how did you come ?— did you know this was one of 
my f&ther's public days ?" surveying her dress. 

** Oh ! don't look at me,'' said Mrs. Neville, ** for 
I am merely en voyagetise^ and if it were not for a 
few diamonds that my woman got at for me, I lAould 
not be fit to be seen. However, I see you're seareeiy 
any body here." 

^* Oh no I nothing but parsons and parsons^ 
daughters," said Lady Gertrude, sotto voce. 

My friend l observed Georgina again to herself. 

'• How you overlook merit !" replied Mrs. Neville 
— ** don't you see Mr. Horton ?" 

" Still worse !" remarked Lady Gertrude ; " an 
honest downright Yorkshire 'squire might do; but a 
'squire whose head is turned merely because he be^ 
longs to one of the lower clnb houses in St. Jmnes*s 
Street, is qtdte unbearable.'* 

'< Well then," cried Mrs. Neville, « I will now 



These were no leas persons than the Lord St. Clair, 
and tile still greater Beaa of wImhd such honourable 
mention has been made in a former chapter. 'Seeing 
Mrs. Neville and Lady Gertrude, they instantly 
joined them ; the Beau, upon the same principle as 
Lady Gertrude herself, had sought Mrs. Nertlle, 
and for the rest of the interval, till dinner was an- 
nounced, the group Eeemed quite happy, if Lady 
Gertrude's happiness was not a little alloyed by the 
attentions which St. Clair pud to his old acquaint- 
uice and relation Georgina, and. by the total neglect 
of Tremaine. For this, however, f^e was latrfij 
compensated by the Beau, to whom she gave the sanw 
carte du pays as she had given to Mrs. Neville, and 
who finding from her, that Georgina was the daughter 
of a country purson, scarcely vouchsafed to loolc at 
her : and having agreed to sit all tc^ther, and, as 
the Beau said, to let the natives t^e care of them- 
selves, (which was thought very witty by Mrs. Neville 
and Lady Gertrude,) they adjooraed, on a summon^ ' 
to the dining-room, where about thirty p»voilB of 
both' sex^ sot down. 
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CHAP. IV. 

PB£C£D£NCY. 



** Yoa know your own ditgrees ; sit down ; at fint 
" And last, & hearty welcome.'' 

Shakspbarb. 



It was not without difficulty that the guests were 
arranged; since in addition to country precedency, 
(a point infinitely too nice for the best heraldry to 
settle,) the wish of the above honourable party to sit 
together threw considerable embarrassment in the 

t way. The place of Lord St. Clair, as first in rank, 

decided itself, and he was seated by Lady Bellenden, 
at her right hand, without opposition. Mrs. Neville 

^ seated herself in the chair next to him ; Mr. Beau«- 

mont was going to take Lady Bellenden's left hand ; 
and Lady Gertrude next to him ; and thus all would 
have been quietly and comfortably arranged. But 
unforeseen, though insuperable impediments arose on 
the part of Sir Marmaduke Crabtree, and not only 
o! Lady Crabtree, but Lady Grbjam, Lady May- 
field, and Lady Bluemantle ; the three first, wives of 
Baronets ; the last only of a Knight, but th&t Knight 
the High Sheriff himself. All these high dames had, 
in their way, just as high notions of their own con^- 
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sequence as Mrs. Neville; and as the latter had 
no title, they were by no means disposed to yield 
their rank. 

Sir Marmaduke began the attack by immediately 
seizing the Beau's chair, just as he was going to iit 
down. He owed it, he thought, to Yorkshire, to his 
own ancient Baronetcy, and to his hoped-for Peerage^ 
not to give way to a man, whom, however well fe^ 
ceived in the very best circles in town, he looked 
down upon as greatly his inferior, particularly in the 
country, and most of all in Yorkshire. 

" By your leave, Mr. Beaumont,'* said Sir Mar- 
madake ; ^^ I have sat at this lady^s left hand, any 
time these twenty years, upon these occasions, and I 
hope she will not order me away from her now.^ 

Mr. Beaumont instantly yielded, and to do htm 
justice, with very good grace. 

'^ If she did,'^ added Sir Marmaduke, sitting 
down, and leering at his wife, as he said it, ^^ I must 
obey, for every body knows I am under petticoat 
government.'' 

Now as every body knew that Lady Crabtree had 
in fact what is called a very bad time of it as a wife, 
this was considered an exceeding good joke of Sir 
MarmadukeV It was laughed at accordingly,, by 
Mr. Placid, who after attempting a seat higher up 
the table than he had a right to, was regularly giving 
way to every one who claimed a chair above him^ 
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until he had reached the bottom ; enCchiag the joke 
however in its progress as it went 

Sir Marmaduke having disposed of himdelfj ther^ 
still remiuned the female diffieulties above men- 
tioned ; for the three Baronefs ladies, and Lady Bine- 
mantle, all remained standing — not chusing to place 
themselves while Mrs. Neville was actually seated 
dbove them. All, however, agreed that Mrs. High 
Sheriff, though only a knight^s lady, was to have the 
precedency. 

" My dear Lady Bluemantle,'* cried they all in a 
voice, ** the thing is quite decided." 

" Perhaps so,'' said Lady Bluemantle, " but 
where aaai I to sit P^' refusing the chair she was next 
to, and looking significantly at the seated Mrs. 
Neville. 

Lady Bellenden appeared distressed, and said, 
" Mrs. High Sheriff, a thotisand pardons, you are 
certainly in your wrong p^ace; Gertrude, ray dear, 
let Lady Bluemantle have your chair.'' 

But unfortunately, this being on the left hand, was 
a compromise by no means agreeable to Mrs. High 
Sheriff, who still kept looking at Mrs. Neville. That 
silperior lady, who had affected to be talking to Loi^ 
St. Clair, but who saw the whole contest frbm the 
first, had in fact wished to keep her seat, both because 
she wished to be next St. Clair, and was too proud 
to yield it td persons, who though they ranked befoie 
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her in title, did not, as she knew, come near her in 
real consequence, and whom, in fact, Ate lookkl upon 
as mighty ordinary people. But perceiving that she 
was occasioning embarrassment to Lady BcUenden, 
and that she could easily turn the ill breeding of 
which she might be accused upon her rivals, sh^ with' 
admirable presence of mind started up, exclaiming, 
^^ Dear me, ladies, I have a million of pardons to beg; 
pray Lady Bellenden excuse me ; I have quite forgot 
myself; I really thought I was in my own county.*" 
Then insisting upon placing Lady Bluemantle in the 
chair she resigned, she observed with a laugh, that 
titles were really now become so common, that a 
plain gentlewoman never could tell whereabouts she 
T^as. 

Miss Lyttleton here proposed a side-table, the fun 
of which she said she i^ould like of all things; 
adding she was sure she should prove an excellent 
toast-master. 

" Perhaps," said Mrs. Neville, " Lady Crertrude 
will make room for me ; or what may be better still, 
suppose we all go to the bottom of the table ; Lord 
Bellenden will, I hope, be glad to receive us.'* At 
these words moving doivnwards, she wa^ followed by 
Lady Gertrude and Mr. Beaumont, who said it was 
an excellent plan ; and having derimged the whole 
settlement in Loid Bellenden's neighbourhood, the 
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Baronet ladies haviog agreed upon tneir seniorities 
at the upper end, all was harmony, and the dinner 
commenced. 



CHAP. V. 

POLITK CONVERSATION. 



** Our court, you know, fj haunted with a refined traveller of 
Spain.'' 

SrakspeaAb. 



" Admibably carried !" said Tremaine to 6eor- 
gina, by whom he had seated himself about the 
middle of the table, after having observed the whole 
contest with more than usual interest. " The Em- 
press Catharine could not have settled it better, had 
she condescended to squabble about such a thing.^*^ 

" Pray Sir, did you know any thing about the 
Empress Catharine?" asked a gentleman who sat op- 
posite, and happened to hear him. 

*^ Not personally,*" answered Tremaine, rather sur- 
prised at the abruptness of the stranger. 

^ I knew her, I may say intimately," replied the gen-^ 
tleman, ^^ and all her ministers, generals, and ladies." 

Tremaine bowed with great distance of manner ; 
then, turning to Georgina, began ^ to do the honours 
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of that part of the table, wondering who this stranger 
was, who was so familiarly disposed. 

'^ I had letters/' continued the stranger, not allow-, 
ing Tremaine to escape, ^' from old Kaunitz, to 
whom I had been recommended by the ministry here^ 
which gave me the greatest facilities at the court of 
St Petersburgh." 

** I dare say. Sir," answered Tremaine coldly. 
" My first rencontre with Prince Kaunitz/' con- 
tinued the gentleman with intrepid vivacity, ^^ was 
remarkable-*and I will relate it if you please.^' 

" Whether I please or not, it seems,'' said Tre- 
maine in a low voice. The stranger then sending 
away his plate, went on thus : " Lord R. (then Mr, 
R.) and myself agreed to ride into Vienna ; it was 
the first time we were there; I visited it several 
times afterwards, both on my return from Berlin and 
from Poland." 

** Do you know this person ?'* said Tremaine to 
Evelyn. 

" Not I," answered the Doctor, " but he seems 
amusing." 
*^ Amusing I'' cried Tremaine. 
** Hear him,'' said the Doctor. 
" JVell," proceeded the traveller, ** Lord R. (thea 
Mr. R.) and I, resolved to ride into Vienna on post- 
horses. Lord R. was theQ young, handsome, and 
gay, and perhaps the greatest beau of his age. H§ 
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led heels to his bootd, and gilt spurs — had on 
a gold -laced riding coat and hat, a coteau de ehaise 
by his nde^ and a Ibng hunta**8 whip in his hand.'" 

** That's just like the picture of ikij father,"* said 
Sir Marmaduke ; adding in a Ibv^ voice to Liidy 
i6eUenden, ^* who the devil is this odd gentleman ?^ 

Lady Bellenden informed him it was 1^ Willialn 
Wagstaff, h great Author and Traveller^ who had 
brought letters of introduction to Lord Bellenden, 
in his way to the north. iSome fish stopped the pM* 
gress of the story^— which the company thought was 
ket ; wifen Mr. Placid, who had been very attentive, 
d»d— " Pray Sir, go on ; what you were rdating was 
very entertaining."' 

•* Sir, ybn do me honour^" re^iiined the strimger i 
and immediately addressing himself to him, conti^ 
tmued : " well, we came in at a cantei", preceded by 
an avant courier, and attended by two English 
grooms and two French valets, all on hefrs^back : and 
whom should we meet but Prince Kaunitz taking an 
airing in his ooach and six." 

** Indeed !"*' exclaimed Mr. Placid. 

<^ He was struck with the cavalcade, Und presdtn- 
ing that some great person- possibly a crowiied h^&d, 
m* what perhaps interested him as much at least-^ 
some great Ambassador,— -was arriving, he put hi# 
head out of his coach window, and made us A low 
bew ; and clasping his hands in an ^ntf^eiating mKfi- 



iaeTf exdaimed, < MonsietHv^osersd^je votxs de^ 
mander, qui est ce qui arrive ?^ My Lord R. (thto 
Mr. R.) immedsatdly reined up hift horse^ and pulfing 
off his hat in a very chivalrous manner, with his 
fight hand oft his breast, and a low bow, replied 
^ M<insneur, c'est XfKsL* The astonished pritice over'- 
whefaned with the liberty he had taken, shrunk back 
in bis coach, with a long drawn exclamation of 
Ah ! — - — which none of this company, I appro* 
hend, if they have not been abroad, can appre* 
ciate." 

"It is a delightful storjr," said Mr. Placid. 
•• Priiy Sir, did nothing else pass ?** 

" What a parasite!* observed Tremaine to 
Evelyn. 

^ The gentleman does not think so,^ answered 
Evelyn. 

The gentlemaii went on*^*^* Why yes, we were that 
very evening presented to Prince Eaunitz at his 
assemUy, and, to his surprise, he found in Lord R. 
tlie gentleman whom he had taken for a foreign AiA» 
bassador.^ 

** I never heard any thing more entertaining,* said 
Mr. Pla<^idi 

Somebddy now mentioning a particnlar name, it 
immediately caught the travella*'*s eaf, as. bebnging 
to &n Author <^ some notoriety from a northern 
kingdom, who was a traveller too, but who re^ed 
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his fame upon very extensive works' in history mA 
moral science. 

The stranger asked aloud if that was the man who 

wrot» the history of —1 Now it happened 

that at that moment, the very identical Author of 
that very history, who had been brought to Lord 
Bellenden^s dinner by a neighbouring Dean, was en^ 
gaged with Mrs. Neville in a disquisition upon 
geology, from which that lady seemed very much to 
wish to be released. When therefore the above' 
speech of the traveller was uttered. Lord Bellenden 
became anxious, lest so critical a question might dis- 
turb the harmony of his table, by involving the two y 
4^utbors in a personal contest : and in order to pre- 
vent all danger, at least as it might arise from igno^ 
ranee, he instantly interposed by observing, ^' I per- 
ceive. Sir William, you know that gentleman only 
by reputation, for I have the honour of having him 
close by me, I have been faulty in not presenting 
two eminent persons to each other — ^Dr. M^Ginnis, 
give me leave to introduce Sir William Wagstaff 
to you." 

This good nature on the part of Lord Bellenden 
met with a strange return; for our traveller, (whethet 
from jealousy, a real fit of absence, or some infatua- 
tion,) after returning the profound bow which the 
Scotch Doctor made him, exclaimed, as one whQ 
was thinking aloud, " A strange rencontre ! it is very 
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well I did not go any farther.'' Lord Bellenden was 
in consternation at this speech; particularly as he 
observed the Doctor red from ear to ear with re- 
sentment, and about to make a thundering reply ; 
when the traveller, with probably greater presence 
of mind than strict good faith, perceiving he had got 
into a scrape, disarmed the Doctor in a moment by 
observing, " My dear Sir, I have made you a very 
awkward speech, but you know there are two ways 
of construing it—- favourably and unfavourably. I 
will only put it to your own knowledge of good 
breeding, in which sense I could have meant it.'' 

" Oh, my dear Sir,*' answered the mollified Doc- 
tor, bowing with most dignified humility — " I am 
convinced how a person of your figure could alone 
have meant it; and indeed, as you vary justly ob- 
serve, it would have been vary awkward for your 
humble servant, (though it has hay-pened to me be- 
fore now, turning to Lord Bellenden and Mrs. Ne- 
ville,) . to have heard my own works praised before 
my face." 

This ^ech entirely cured the fears of the good- 
natured Lord Bellenden,— who, however, afterwards 
declared he should have deared no better entertaiti- 
ment than to have seen the two Authors cut up each 
other ; and Mr. Beaumont observed gravely to the 
Doctor, that really so great a reputation must some- 
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times be imonvement; to whioti the Doctor mo* 
4estly i^eented. 

This little episode b^ing over, the buainess of 
dinner wait on with earnestness, and oftaay were the 
praises of the venison> and turtle, the grapes, the 
pinesy and the pea^bes wbicb were demolished. 

^^ I wish my m^itb^ would go,"" said Lady Ger- 
trude, yawning; ^^ ^e thinks H so civil to stay with 
these people." 

"Why to be sufe,^ answered Mrs. Neville; " do 
you think, with all her reetitude, (and to be sure no- 
body has QKve) she does not know what she is 
about ? or yoqr father there, good dear man ! would 
he do all this in the cctunty for nothing ? By the 
bye, how old is yojur brother ?" 

" Who, Norburn ? twenty-r-ninetecn — I really 
don^t know, and don't care — I really am so stupid, I 
don^t know what I am about, or what I am saying.^ 

<* Forgive me, my dear, if on such an occasion 
you ought to know both the one and the oiber,'*^ 
replied Mrs. Neville. — *^ We who come in upcm a 
popular election, where there are a great many long 
purses, owing to that hideous commerce, are forced 
to study, aQd therefore are able to give a lesson." 

Th^ signal 4Q much wish^ for by Lady Gertrude 
W4$ WW given by the Countess; and the ladies 
retired lA the smie order that had beai settled at 
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dkaocr ; \^% Mrs. N^yiUe stdi \mhmi every one, to 
go out arm in arm with her dear Lady Gr^rude, 
irhp, as the daughter of the house, retired bust Aa 
siQfm %9 the dopr was closed. Lord Bellenden took 
the head of the table, and was followed without 
ceremony by Mr. Bieaumont, who did not much 
like his quarters, now there was neither the h jst nor 
the hoist's daughter to enliven him. 

And now Dr. M^Ginnis prepared hi? mighty spirit, 
md bof>ed the wished-for opportunity was come, 
when he might display those powers of ratiodnatioo, 
and that fund of information, whidi he seemed pecu- 
liarly to have treasured up for occasions of Ais sort. 
And now the most accomplished of travellers revolved 
in his mind all his maga^nes of anecdote and egot* 
ism, sighing for that fortunate question, or opportune 
remark, which mi^t unlock the ample store; aod 
now Mr. Beaumont began to look round in quest of 
food, for his &vourite amusement of quizzing ;-r-iii 
short, the health of the King was given, the si^Qtal f^ 
general conversation was thnown out, and every man's 
heart beat high with expectation : save only Tt^ 
maine's, which had alone felt pleasure while he found 
himself near to Georgina, and which, now she was 
gone, gaye itself up to the disgust which preyed 
upon k, traxfk the folly or the vice which he attri^ 
buted to every one of his neighbours, — ^alvi^rs ex- 
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. oepted the master of the feast, and Evelyn, to whom 
he clung with more than usual attachment. 

But the removal of Lord Bellenden to the head of 
the table was rather a damper to Dr. M^Ginnis's 
hopes, as he by that means was deprived of his most 
illustrious auditor — the man, ^hom, being master of 
the house, he most wished to please : for it was a 
very good house, — the company assembled in it very 
good company, and the table which adorned it a very 
good table ; in short, it was a house which in all 
respects the Doctor had no objection to visit again. 

Soon, however^ he was relieved ; for a difference of 
opinion had already begun to arise at the upper end 
of th^ table, in consequence of a warm eulogy of the 
traveller upon the Empress Elizabeth, for abolishing 
capital punishments in her dominions,-^-accompanied 
by a censure, in no very measured terms, of the 
sanguinary nature of the English law. This was 
replied to by Lord Bellenden himself, — who as a 
Senator, and perhaps as Chairman of Sessions, where 
he so worthily presided, thought it right to defend 
the policy of his country, 

Evelyn, who had hitherto been a silent observer, 
but who loved conversation, ranged himself on the 
nde of Lord Bellenden; while Beaumont, whether 
he thought it not fair for two to fall upon one, or 
that he might be better able to draw out the ridicu* 
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Isus, by an affected suf^cn^ wannlr took the part of 
the traveller. 

The Doctor saw and heard all this with envious 
ejes aod ears, and began to ponder his misibrtime in 
being placed bo hors de combat, or, what was worse, 
in combat with Mr. Placid, who gave ho scope what- 
ever to his dialectic powers. In this emergency, 
some assertioD of the traveller In respect to the great 
King of Prussia ata^ered the noble host, particularly 
as Evelyn stud it was a good argument, if the fact 
were true; and all he had to do was to doubt the 
fact, until better informed. Appeal was made to 
Tremaine, as having be^i atBeriin, but he protested 
the King of Prussia had been so long dead when he 
was there, that he could say nothing with accuracy 
on the sul^ect. It was then that the Doctor's good 
star predded, for Lord Bellenden recollecting he had 
travelled many years before, and had seen the great 
Frederick alive, determined to appeal to him, which 
he accordingly did in a vmce quite loud enough to be 
heard. The Doctor felt great pleasure at bang thus 
appealed to ; but tbough Lord Beltenden's language 
were as clear as his lungs were good, he nevertheless 
protested, with many apolc^tes, that he hay-pened to 
be BO vary deef that day with a cauld, that he had not 
the honour of being able to make oot his lord^ip*8 
quastion. 
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^* Suppose! yon oome amoo^^ ti9?^ aaid ILcufd B^l- 
lenden ; ^< we can make room for you." | 

^<: Wedlkigly, my Lord,'^ atitfw^red the deHghted 1 

I)pctor ; and thea wllk his^napkin and dessert pbte in «i 

his hand» he llade adieu to hi» fliorfe ordinary^ neigh- 
bours, to Mlow fortune in. a. higher circle. 

The question nas whether Frederick the Great 
had not mitaled the ekample of Elizabeth. 

^^ I suppose/* sttdthe. DMtor, with a grave and 
wise air, as beootmng coie who had been chosen k 
lef^pree, ** yejall-know he wtts called Le Rotphibso^ 

^^ To be suns we. do/^ answered the traveller, 
«whodoe&n&t?'' 

<< I ccmfesft It did not," said Mr. Beaumomt, with 
great senousneai; ^ I should be glad to hear 

Dr. M^Gumi^."* 

'< Sir, you do me great honour," returned the 
Doctor, bowing; "and air," turning to the tra- 
veller, ** you will n«v«r aiargu if you Hurry thengs ; 
you are too raypid by half.*" 

<< I am not argpnng," replied the traveller, ^^ I am^ 
only advandng a fact which you cannot deny ; — if 
you do, I cmly refer, ycaito Baion Beisbadk's account 
of Frederick the GtteiAT 

«* Sir," rejomcd the his torian> " it is Hot 1 that- 
am to be referred to any accomit of a man whose life 
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lies much deeper r ytate vtpciA the lurtare df fintftT; 
atfdr ittr I colkteted where I sat, tipoh cay-pital 
punishments." 

♦* i ffiMight yaii'ir^re saddul, ]^ttcotil*ii*j< 6eaf," 
said Sir Matmdimk^. 

Tbe' BoeM^ looted ad^s«, httl Mr/ l^Qtnont 
gravely bbserred, lie- knew tt&m ejt^^etice^ tfott it 
was the nature of deafness* tahto^at'onef tilii^ add-' 
not at aniollier. ' ' 

« I thank ye sii^; ag*dni*> said dite* Ax*)!*; " P^ 
havie es^idbined it vary pBSloBophieaily .'' 

<< But the King fk IVussia,^^' again cried did tra- 
vefler, with encreased eagerness. 

" We are not yet ripe for him," aitaswer^ the' 
phlegmatie jurisconstilt ; **' ec mere fkct will do no- 
thing, teU ye hare sattled the whole theorjr and* nature 
of law^in genend. I presume you hatenever teaiS! 
Uljrian-or Piqpinian— *' 

^<'N6t thattk Heaven P' snd the traveller, qbite 
vexed. 

•* Aiitfyet no one,** replied the Doctot, ufiiiidved, 
^^ need thank Heaven for his own ignorance i"^ at Which 
many of the company laughed, to the aUtfo^ptoce of 
the traveller. <♦ Perhaps," continued thie Dbctdr, 
ekijoying his advantage, « ye have not canvassed the 
laws of the twelve tabfes, foonded upon those of^ 
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Solon, and sent. £9r expr^is from Rome to Athens* 
But ye pop^bly have heard of Draco.^ 

^VThis is quite unbearable," groaned the tra- 
veller. 

^' l>epend upon it, he cannot contradict your foct,"^ 
whispered Mr. Beaumont^ encoura^ng him. 
. ** When my gude Lord Bellenden and this gude 
company/' continued the Doctor, ^^ diall have heard 
the ei^d of my airgument ..... .^ 

" I own I have not heard the beginning of it/' 
said Lord Bellenden; to which Sir Marmaduke 
added, it was a damned dry argument, and desired 
they would push about the bottle. . 

** Shall we go to the ladies?" asked Tremaine^ 
almost dead with ennui. 

*^ They have not sent for.us,^ said Lord Bellenden. 
. " My good Doctor," said Lord Bellenden, " all 
we want to know is, whether the King of Prussia 
imUated the example of the Empress Elizabeth, as 
Sir William Wagst&ff says, (and I venture to deny,) 
in abolishing capital, punishments.^' 

** Your Lordship is parfectly corract," returned 
the Doctor. 

** Impossible !*' ejaculated the traveller, " I will 
shew it you in Baron B^eisbach's eulogy,, and it was 
always so held when I was at Berlin ; I cannot be 
mistaken. O ! if I had but a Reisbach !" 



^^ I do not exactly deny or affirm any Amg," re- 
plied the Doctor, not willing to hazard himself as to 
the fact ; **but only that - he did not eemiMe Eleeztf- 

This is too much, thought Tremaine, and jump- 
ing on his legs, fairly walked through a garden door, 
to recover himself irom a disgust no longer bearable. 

Not so Mr. Beaumont, who rather enjoyed the 
scene. <' I think your discrimination is perfectly 
just,'' cried he to Dr. M'Ginnis, ** and I own I 
come over to you.* 

•* I thought you would," observed the Doctor, 
looking at Lord Bellenden for approbation. 

Lord Bellenden was however too just to accept of 
such doubtful assistance, and moreover not very 
much delighted with his auxiliary : he therefore 
begged him to say c^iididiy as far as he knew, whe- 
ther Frederick did or did not enact the abolition. 

^^ To say as far as I know upon any subject,'' said 
the historian with great dignity, ^^ would be to say 
a great deal." 

<^ Then out with it all at once," cried Sir Marma. 
duke, filling his glass. 

** Heaven forbid !" ejaculated Evelyn. 

*^ We shall never get at the point,'* observed Lord 
Bellenden. 

-<* I am quite satisfied," exclaimed the traveller, 

^' So am I," echoed Evelyn. 



<< I oowfe9» I AU not,"' i-etiirned tbe Doctor/ ^for 
^e Jbaire jumped to » condusiaii ia defianvp Hf ftU 
methcxl.: which I li(4d to bje treason i^ins^ ike k«ft 
of trae ratiocination.^ 

**J)o you aciy he abolished or «ot ?^ nmed Jdie tra- 
v^llif , with petulaDce. 
. '^^ He dVl) and he didii%^ aoanRered M^Gupim 

>*'What> cpmiog oow T exd^imed j^relyn. 

^^^eotlemen, I see ye -^re a^e of ye pietaphysea* 
fillip),"' observed M'^rinniSi 

*^ Metaphysicians or not," said Lord JBetUajiidea, 
f^ wfi^Bfi&ffxto haxe lost die Kii^ of PrussJi^, qnd as 
the ladies have sent for us, 'we vitt fiaidi the argil- 
im^nt ^qpe other 4ine*^ 
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VHICH MAY SriT EITHEK TOWN OE COUNTKY. 
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** Growsy IWes, and dies^ in tingle blessednen/^ 

SlTACiPSAIIK. 



' JjAf)? BeUenden ia her drawiog^xoooi, if 49e bad 
not so lively, had at least an easier task than her 
Lord* The three ]Baionet»' wives, vivacious as they 
had been in defence of their Jegal xij^ts before diners 



sunkintodul^ md hannlte quieaoence^ ^vhen those 
lights were no longer disturbed. 
. Mx^ Netille, departing bom tJbe oharactor of 
bum^bty she had imposed upon herself «t dinner^ 
received all Lady Bluemantle's advances (which were 
many) with disdainful coldoess; and as to Lady 
^rtrude^ it was quite sufficient that she obeyed her 
mother's conimaads by remaining in the dinwing- 
room : to assist her in doing its iiononns, by eiideft* 
Toumigtprput hergiieste at ease with tbeir hostess, or 
wjth themselves, formed, as she thought, no part of' 
the compact She thgr^ore^^te herself up asbefore, 
entirely to Mrs. NeviUe ; who, to do her justice, 
returned all her amenities Urith a moat exact recipro^ 
city of feeling. To no >other feiKiale in the room, 
not even to A&s Lyttleton or 6eoi!gwa, did she 
vouchsafe a single word. Nay, so strong was live 
friends}^ of the two ladias, that a large window 
forming a considerable reeess in the room, these £&« 
dLa^ves remctved their chairs into it, in order <he 
better to enjoy their unexpected, nteetang; idbkh 
seemed, they said^ as if it had happened m a Ibreign 
land.. 

In this,€ioeiBgeiicy9 Miss Lyttleton, after not aaly 
g^pmff, h\xt W^tfiim^ twOcxr three times, dedared 
tbey w^fte all grdat bores; adding, that if she "W&m 
at Jsomet aha would go and aipuse herself in ikt 
ilabk» 
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^^ That irouM bean excellent Tesoui^e,^ Bsod Lady 
BeUenden. 

"How IB my Lord off for. cattle?^' continiied 
Miss Lyttleton— " Miss Evelyn, are you fond of 
riding?'* 

" Very,'* answered Greorgina. 

« Do you hunt ?** 

"lam afraid you will despise me; I have only* 
seen hounds throw off/*^ 

" That's something, however ? Do you like going 
to the stables P'' 

" Tery much — ^for I have a favourite little horse/' 

" Why, I declare, my dear creature, you have 
some soul in you*. I could almost kiss you.^ 

The two ladies- in the recess looked round at this, 
and smiled at one another with ineffable superiority; 
but the conversation again languished, lintil Miss 
Lyttleton, turning to a Miss Carysfort, who sat near, 
asked her to enHven them with a little scandal. 

Now, let noiie of our readers imagine that this 
qixestion was put, merely because the' said Miss 
Curysfort was an old maid. Forbid it all the vene^ 
ration I entertain for that sacred, and happy, be- 
cause independent character : that is to say, if those 
to whom it belongs be rich. If poor, they must do: 
as other poor devils do ; fawn, and agree with, and 
traduce, and invent, just as those who feed them 
please — ^but not the more (I still assert) because they 
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are old maicft^ than if they were wives or widows! 
No; if at all at their ease, they are more at their.^ 
ea«e than others; and are infinitely more courted, > 
(particularly if they have not made their wills,) than 
the best wife and mother on earth. The cares of * 
the world press light upon them; they have no* 
anxiety about the health, character, or fortune of a< 
tribe of children, the humour in which a husband 
may come home, of the oontinuanc»of their empire' 
over his affections ; they have nobody's taste to con- 
sult, overcome, or defer to ; nor that sad source of 
^tercation, the questions, how they shall pass the 
summer in the country-— or how live, or dress, or 
amuse' themselves in town. From all this they are^ 
ddivered. If they are sick, a cloud of nephews and 
nieces present themselves hourly at their doors, to 
enquirjp after their health ; if well, the said nephews^ 
and neiceis all rejoice. Meantime they generally have • 
same decent old maid, like themselve^ half com» 
paui<jdFn, half servant, always at their call at home^. 
OD whom they may vent all their little vexations,, 
so a6 to appear in ever-smiling good-humour abroad. 

You describe them so well, (I think I hear the 
reader say,) that you nmst certainly be one of the 
tribe yourself ! 

Of that, dear reader, I cannot satisfy thee r only 
if r am, I hope it is one of the happy sort I have 
Iieen describing. For the blessings I have set before 
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xhatf «ie not 4d lie puvchaied vitbout fftioe. There 
it a sequiate for ihis perfect oijojniient, not eaiily 
cjbCmiAd^ and often, vhen atppoied to be obtained) 
itthmtiDg lA « doubtfttl state betinreen hope and &ar ; 
Hay mimetim^, after being iq^iaveoily withia oiir 
gmsp^ tibrnwii Yoluntmly airaj, as it shinild eeeni 
6)p]|iL very waotcoinefle. Yet thie wqimite it very 
simpte* with aU its diffioulties. It is merdy and 
«tMy» that, the ^d maid afaould have fairly^ tobarly » 
ddiberttely^and bona fide, given the matter up. It 
i| iooone^vable, from not underttaodiQg thia, «a bow 
laaay misrepreseiitatiaBs, and ignorant qdamnies, 
tba poor old maid it subjeet. For observe, I ialk of 
a veal» puie, and unsophisticated old maid: none of 
yoear doubtfulcbtoaetets,. irbo are ttili hesitatM^ and 
hankering, and pat out of their straight liae, by every 
ohanoe atteniaioa they meet ; with whom, one squeeae 
of the hand, (unexpected as it .may be,) is sure to 
demolish a six. months' resohition. Woe to all sucb^ 
fiv their ha{>pinest is not arrived, and they drag ok 
a miserable, uncertain, between hawk and buzaatd 
e^ustence, idiich subjects them (Kke the poor bat in 
tlie fable, that was neither bird nor beast,) to a thou- 
sand afironts. But once frirly fixed, in a deteraur 
nate capacity, with a good well-engraved Jiffv. dki 
dirir cardsy their independence - continues for' die rest 
of their lives, and their happiness is complete ! 

But is there no rule, no operation of nauwe^ Iq^ 



die okjaoge nmy he bdth eifeoted and dlseoh 
vffsdT When a horse ie aged» it is kaowu b^ hift 
tMtfat aixMf b^ ber hoilius ; birds mbak liieir fm^ 
diers, Rod snakes msat their Aint at given times. 
Surefy, if Boffim bad eonndeifed this malter. ...» * 

I tdl^ycm, Madam, thcnre is no critarion !«-^I bains 
sliidied Ae subject) and you may itst assured tbsve 
is no&iag^ so indetenDiliale. It is in fiict inooikeeifmi. 
ble hoiirthe s^ns my «nd .*flcKtisale» and fade, and 
glimmer ^aiii^how.ibfferentlyy in point of tbne,.tka 
diilferent species of this esfrabidinary animal eibifab 
the deci^ve marks of theircriffis. In sme aiupid<l«B 
sublets I have kftbinfnst to take |4aoeist forty, and 
tbey bare oonttnu^d ever afterwasds to a bippy old 
4^, in cotBtimt respectabitity and |;ood humour^ . In 
others the symptoms have appeared and dnappeilied^ 
Ad varaed so as to puzile tiie nidst lagaciaaB ab* 
server, from forty to sixty* And I have even kfio«(3i 
ibe pbeenomena fluctuate,' in jsama insttoces tQl . near 
seventy, before the ooknsnofiDn has tfaoi«Mighly tu\»^ 
sided. 

. Ncffv^ isrbetber In Miss Carysforti'B instance these 
phcEDtiaana had been pralraeted in an linusosi dc^ 
gfea; thai is, wiMthi^ at mty, rebdclion ;s(Btt «biu 
tniued ; -in other Words^ wbethor she had* iad gdven 
the maMir mp ; or wbetber the detil has any dsne in 
dotsoiing mui tempers at our btrdU ; it is certain that 
Jtok^ btfore any of the symptonzB I bavs beta d^serib. 
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ing began to appear, I may say eren m her youtli^ 
ttiis lady was remarkable for that superiority of pru- 
denee and good conduct, which could never endure 
any thing in others that was less correct than her 
own standard. It was hence that when mther public 
or private misfortunes were most frequent, she was 
most abroad ; and during a state of doubt as to the 
reputation of any of her friends, so eager was she to 
dear the innocence of the unhappy parties by all 
proper enquiries and communications, that it was ob* 
served her carriage and horses . never had so little 
rest as upon sudi occasions. 

Such was the correct and amiable being to whom, 
in the absence of other amusement. Miss Lyttleton 
directed the important request, to enliven them with. 
a little scandal. 

It was in vain the good Lady Bellenden protested 
against the effects of such a mode of enlivening^ 
directed to such a isource. ^^ Why, my dear madam,^ 
replied Miss Lyttleton, ^^ what can we possibly do ? 
Lady Gertrude there, though she is your daughter 
and I am your guest, does not think me fit to speak 
to ; and Mrs. Neville never talks dll the gentlemen 
come up; or if she does, about nothing hut laces, 
which I don't understand; or what she is doing iii 
Lancashire^ which I don't care a whistle about. '^ 

Both the exclusives turned their heads found 
at this^ and exchanged smiles, and Mrs. Neville 
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shrugged up ber shoulderB ; but both remained other- 
wise unmoved. 

** You have a companion near you," said Lady 
BeDenden, looking at Greorgina, ^^ who perhaps might 
eadiven you, were you to try." 

^^ Oh dear no ! I am told she is very accomplished^ 
which I am not; and besides is a great deal too 
good ; for she would not let me abuse that wretch 
Tremaine just now; and when I asked her whether 
she did not like talking of the fellows^ dbe said no ! 
which I believe was a great lie ; and therefore I say 
again, Miss Carysfort, do give us a little scandal.-' 



CHAP. VII. 

A STORY. 



*^ A very honest womim, but sometbinfl^ giveo to lie, vhicfa 
*' Woman ibould not do, but in the way of honesty.*' 

SHAIUPB4RE. 
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Miss Ca&ysfobt protested with an assumed 
laugh, that she did not know why she applied to her 
for scandal^ as she made it a r^le never to talk of any 
thing till she bad ascertained its truth; and ti|a^ 
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while 8f> many unhlippy things were pasnng in the 
world, there was no occasion she thou^t &r what 
wl» called scftndal. - 

Lady Bellenden asked widi some interest whether 
she alluded to any thin^ particular; in which die 
good Countess verified a remark that has sometimes 
Wn made, that 80 prone are even tlie best and 
wisest natures to biwy diemselves with the bi^toi^ of 
9Cber people^ that th^y listen to the relation. in epite 
of even pre-determined caution agwist the relator^ 
Had Lady BeUeHden for a -single moment rebdllected 
her own opinions ol Miss Carysl^bft,— ^whom, from her 
sense of the dangerous character of a mere gossip, 
much more of an ill-Aatured one, she never treated 
as of any authority, — she would not have given 
opportunity to her tongue, by the question. But the 
question was out, and neceasarfly answered^ 

^* I am unwilling to say any thing,'^ said Miss 
Carysfort, ^^ even though all the world is full of it, 
that concerns so near a friend of Miss Lyttleton*s as 
Mrs, C r 

^^ Dear me^ what of her ?^' asked Miss Lytlleton ; 
^' why I had a letter from^hef this morning.^ 

The intimation of Miss Carysfort roused the atten* 
lion of all the ladies, and ambng them of Mrs. 
Neville liarself, who was ako particulariy acqudinted 

W^ Mrs. C ; a sort of friend^ip, or rather 

<ivil iiitercourse, existing between th^m; ond/ihe 
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adHfally turned, ftom the fair Gertnade to listen. 
But the fair Gertrude retained all her smg^J^idj smi 
appeared totally unmoved about a person, whacn she 
had met indeed in soetety, but not in that aodety 
vhere alone she thou^t it of conttquenoe ik> meet 
any body. 

^^ You amuee me,'' cried Mm Lytdeton; *' do pnqr 
say wbat had happened V 

< ^^Ofily what happiens too often,'' cejdied Miss 
Gtf ysfortj ^ in ocfier familifts bMdes Mn. CI-^-p— 't$ 
» discovery whaoh has alretody ended in a sepanrtien^ 
and nnafst in a divorce i" 

^^ Nay tbat^s quite impossHi^," said Miss Ijy^tk»^ 
ton, ^< for her lettier of tfaiK morning is datedlrom 
Tlalffffnimn, where Mr. €■■ " is at home with 

her." 
: /< I wish it may be so^" rq^ied Miss Cavysfcvt. 

Lady Bellenden immediately pronooneed that the 
proof was demonstrative, and that Miss Carysfort 
imist have been nnsinformed. 

<^ I seldom, am,^' returned diat ladv, *' and «t aar 
raltB have had the Bt<»ry with so many pafticulars, 
there must be iftomet^iiiig in it.^ 

•* Oh ! do pray let us have it," cried Ly ttktoti^ — 
^^ ibr as I am sure k is iali a wksked lie, it will be 
such fim to te& it again to Mn« C^^*--***-/' 

*♦ Had we not better drop it ?" said Lady Bel* 
londen. 
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<^ Oh ! not for the world^^' exclaimed Miss Lyttle-: 
t<m— " do pray go on.'^ 

Miw Carysfbrt, however, rath^ drew back, till all. 
the ladies requesting to hear the report, and all add- 
ing they should entirely disbelieve it, she upon that' 
condition (which she said would render it perfectly 
harmless,) related her news with all its aeoompaaying 
circumstances. 

It was a round unvarnished tale, amounting to 
neither more nor less than this-t-that Mr. C > 
having letumed unexpectedly in the night from 
Newmarket, — where it was supposed he was to have^ 
remained some days,-*wait softly to his chamber; 
that to his astonishment he found on his own chair a 
leaAhem pair of those parts of dress which delicacy, 
or indelicacy (I know not which) always forbids us 
to name, and which pn^rly belong to the male sex ; 
that alarmed at this, he looked farther, and by the 
light of the lamp, beheld a head on his pillow which 
certainly he thought had no business there ; that l^e 
did not.make out to whom it belonged, but that i^ 
wais a short cropt head without a nightcap ; finally, 

that both Mrs. C and her partner, were locked 

in sleep. 

^^ And what happened ?'^ cried Miss LyttleUm, 
struggling with the greatest difficulty against a burst 
of laughter. 

«* Why Mr. C 's first impube," said Miss 



Gaiysfort, '^ was to use his jHiAolft ; but he.<x>xiteiited 
hitQself with seizing a horsewhip he bad ki the robm^ 
and laid it moat unmercifully both on Mrs. C >■ - 
and her paranKmr, till the servants^ aknned at .their' 
mesi rescued them.^* . > 

Here Miss Ly ttleton could no longer restrain het^ 
self, and almost falling on the 'floor in a oomrnlnoQ 
c£ laughter, exclaimed, .^^'Oh ! • my dear Cary, my 
dear Lady Bellenden — ^never in this worid was'any^ 
thiiig so good ! — my poor friend ! and my poor sdyj^ 
to be so horsewhipt !-^ what must I do to that savage. 

C ? the whipping was mine, the crept heid 

was mine, iemd the culottes were mine;— I WMt 
unexpectedly to stay all night, and Mrs. C ■■ ■ ■ 
being alone, slqpl with her ; I shall abs^tely die of 
the conceit." - 

Here fits of laughter stopt her, and she could not 
proceed. The laughter indeed wAs datehin^, for 
none of the ladies ooiiUd any longer resist, sare only 
the exclusive in the window, (who^ however, was seen 
to smile) and Mifi» Carysfort hentelf, wha seemed 
rather disconcerted at the total overthrow of her 
story, which she ^ideavoured indeed to set up i^gain, 
by observing that it was at-, least strange, if not in*^ 
crediUe, that.a young ladyediould wear culottes, and 
those culottes buckskins^or as to' the fact of ther 
being found as* she' had: described, she would pledge 
her exiMence for its» truthi < 



Urn Xiynteton Maiifed hex iimi in tiii9 Ae ynM 
jfffffyBthf imtrtct, Mid tfatt k ivaa 110 Mcwit in the 
Daleniaia Httbt^ to wliioh theliBiaiigQcl; iQiidn|» tbilt 
fl^ i^eyi^r itook a laAg joiiniej coi hm&AmelkjVA tifa» 
had on the day in question^ without the ixmjbit of 
tkat mmt: mtefyl afipaffatua. 

: . j&fter the ridicule.liad a Ibtte ndbdded, Lady BA' 
1^^ observed gmvely, that it wm ahnoftt too bad 
&r lai}^t«lr4 for that it was iowiiig floldy 4x) Ae 
j|drtu««te cifouBustanoe of Mmb Lytikton's besng her 
guest at lih^ amne flme with Miss CarysfaFt, that the 
Hqputatiim of a very nwthy woman had iiot been 
Uaated. 

...The gejHlemen nor ailoame floekkig ia, aoi 
Mr. Beaomekit b^gp^ed to be infivmed «^ the tavm 
of the peak they had heard, even in the 'dining* 
Boom. 

^< You sittst ask Miss LytlJeton^'' axiswereA Lady 
Oeiitoide ; ^^ I am «uve yoa oimiet tax me with floy 
tltwg so bf)ydeni4i/' 

^^ And yet I have seen yon kugh. Lady £H^rttde.^ 
• ^ In olher eompaliy then," replied the lady. 

Mii^ Ly ttletpil Jtad now made all the gendidlHeii 
aequidpted . with what she leiaphaticaliy eatled ker 
aneodote^ and wa« relati^ to Evdyn the danger (siie 
had been in of beiioig bonewhi^. 

<^ This comes,"" obserred the Doctor giwvelyt ^* f4 
women's wearing the breeches;" a remark not at ail 



ngre^Ue fto Mr. Placid, who ewQ^i^tog'it JeralM r«t 
him, instaDtly turned ai^y. . 

Lady Gr^rtnide now strelflihiiig b^ Mr nedi'ltM* 
^yexy far £ar h^) out of the wyidow -in -nAiieh she 
had remained hitherto without mov^gt Mm iLy*tI». 
tolb-^who not worshipping «t the shrineiOif the oxdu- 
aves; did not, to u»e her own language, caie >a 
fgrthiTig for them9---s»>ne npi^ her* aiid flaid «be iras 
glad she had at last found ^omethiog worth !loab- 

^ Fray what i^itt it be, my ^clir P"" «aid Miss LytdAi^ 
poaiy widi a. fuButiarity w^h o^tieiQly gtcfm^mb fkm^ 
sure to the «%rufiied lady to whom it «was stddresatd. 
She indeed seemed strudc with honror at the vd*. 
4i»8s. itself, ;and immeAalely psrepored to diange het 

<< Oh ! dw't trouble yomi^lf,'^ eonliiined her este^ 
Im oompanioQ, ^< I -assiafe jfm thongs I kndt, I don*t 
bite, and as it shocks you so much, I will even pg«K 
inise not to <^ you my dear again. Nay, pauf donH 
more^ I am oiot goiia^ to 9&^ ; I only waiited to see 
what «o|i]^ jpomhlf hai«^e the honour of faeiag iooked 
At so .eaia»^|y ; — well! I dedare if idieve is not diat 
wreiteh Tr^emauit, waMfilig by himsciif j he has «inriy 
he^^m^arthe window, aU the tune y«i hnm been 
m it^^Oh ! h0 ! now tike se^ret^s out/ 

Lady ^l^^rirudi^t counlenwce ibegan absolutely to 
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show, some emotion, and she even observed with dis- 
pleasure, that to say so, was at least a liberty she 
would not have taken with Miss Lyttleton. 

Miss Lyttleton replied that she saw ho liberty in 
it, as it was a mere observation on a fact. 

Lady Grertrude said she might be wrong aS to her 
fact 

« Well, perhaps I am, for I observed him to-day, 
4ttid he cut you cruelly.'' 

Lady Gertrude looked still more horrified— ^as the 
Aaiazbn afterwards boastingly said,*— yet she conti- 
nued tauntingl}', ** well now, I wonder what can 
make him run away from your ladyship ! such a 
person as me I know he hates, and with some rea- 
son, for I once forgot myself so far as to lay my* 
whip across his high mightyness's shoulders. But 
such a person as your ladyship would suit him to a 
T ; — indeed I think you are quitfe formed for one 
another.'' 

At that moment, X^^i^^ii^s who had endeavoured 
to walk off his disgusts in the cool. of the evening; 
had re-entered the drawing room, so as to receive 
these last words in his ear. Lady Gertrude had 
•ense enough to feel their satire, and to perceive that 
the satire was intended-^but as she also knew that 
satire was not her fort, she had the prudence not to 
Deply : but with piteous looks, after searching for 
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Mrs. Neville in vain, besought the protection of Mr. 
Beaumont. This, (though he had secretly enjoyed 
the rencontre,) to a lady of her quality he oould.not 
refuse, and therefore endeavoured to create a diver- 
sion in her favour, by engaging the Amazon hin^?elf. 
, " You do Mr. Tremaine a great deal of honour," 
said he, looking at him ; -^ I wish he but knew hqw 
h'^h he stands in your opinion.^ 

^^ Perhaps he would not thank me,*^ answered the 
lady, (perceiving, but not minding Tremaine) ** nor 
you eith^, indeed — for I think you both very much 
alik^ f (Mr. Beaumont bowed.) " for both of you,^ 
continued Miss Lyttleton, ^^ are dandies, only a little 
old; and as Lady Gertrude here is a dandy of. the 
first order, I think either of you would do for her.'' 

Tremaine reddened with the deepest di^ust ; but 
the huntress went on — " All three indeed are very 
refined, and very sol^oon, and very exclusive, and 
all that; and though I declare, (looking closer at 
Mr. Beaumont,) you are grown quite bald, (dear 
me ! only see how bald !) I am sure Lady Greruude 
quite prefers you to all the company ; particularly as 
Mr, Tremaine has cut her." 

The awkward looks of both the male and the 
female exclusives, at this speech, were diverting to 
the bye-standers, and even to Evelyn and Geoijpma : 
though the latter^' upon a distant sopha, ccHild but 
just make it out She however, though all idea of 
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the fiilfilmtiM of Ladj BelloidenV wisb h&d bc^n 
long dkpttlled, had ivatur^ good J>reedmg enough to 
refrain ftcttn even looking at Ladj Gertrude, much 
more firom diewifig th^ impression which this rattle 
had ttNufe il^M her. 

Laify iGreftmck^ had nothing left for it but to 
dlMge h^ plaeey and seek a n^^ companion*;' and a 
seat on Georgina^s sopha being vacant, die took re- 
ft)^ there^ Ibllowed by Beaumont. 

*^ The#e goes refinement, fcotK male and female,**' 
criMI Mt^ Ly ttletdh akmd ; ^' I ^ declare' i have put 
it quite to 4^fi; t'ntver enjoyed- drawing' a^ badger 
ifionsi Well now ! is it* not strange that people^ 
plate their happiness in-^ving themselves aars, 
when it always requires the' consent of others to let 
them,andif <Hiedoc!s not chuseit, they never can 
siiceeed.^ 

^ More in that than at first sight appears,^' said 
Bvelyn. /4) 

Ce^Wett itfMMiiUelo sttpeet Hie AmaEOft oflfea^og LorS^ 
GlareBdon'»HBlQfy»we afaouldtiunk aha had faid bar «^ oatlie 
following passage : 

** Lord Falkland used to say that, for keeping of 8tate» there 
** must go two to it 3 for let the proudest or most foraaal man re- 
'< solve to keep what distance he willtowards others, a bold and 
** co>tt6dent man instantly demolishes that whole machine^ and 
«*geCB wilMtthim, «bA ^eft oMiges hhn to hia own laws of cofl-' 
" femtltni'! 
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'^ ftHT heiv^a'& flbkd lei us go,'^ cribd. Tranaiiier 

^' YouF cacKu^ id not mdy,'' tturweiied EtvIjh 
with most provoking patienoe; 

Mr. Horlon now crosfiing^tbe Amazon,- she kmek 
diately exclaimed, ^^ Here comes another pieod of ra* 
finemaat in his waj 1"^ 

Mf. Hoiton looked alanaed. ^ Only a^ littk 
seound band,'^ added the ladj. 

Mr. Horton looked sulky. '* Nay, don^t bi 
angry, ^''proceeded she^ '^ for I proteitt you ave soliann 
enough, and. look w-ise enough for Mr»^ Timnaiae^ 
and are quite sel£«ifl]cient enough for a^ dittidy 
yourself/' 

*^ This is insuppoptab^" criei£ Tmanse m Ei^e>> 
lyn* — " I iipplore you to colne away." 

<* Let us see how solemnity makes it oatagUM 
giddy> brain/' answered his fdend* 

Solei^nity tbomght it most prudent to prcfMtfie-ISo^ 
Ktreatgt — obse^ng with asrmuoh humility as he atAjH 
infuse into lus' maniMr,.tfaat he nerer pretended- 1» 
dispute with ladiesk 

'^ Th^e ypu are nght^ my good felkmv'^irop&ii 
ICiss Lyttleton^ ^^fbr, dqpend upon it, they would 
beat you." 

Mr. QcMPton only answered with ^^ woHld^ ooai^ 
temptuous> and really silly smiley aad t«meditO/imsidr 
her. 

<^ I should like, however,'^ continued she, pur* 
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suiog.himt '^ to hear how you make it out with gen- 
Uemeii; it must be vastly edifying.— Suppose you 
were to begin, now, with your brother dandy there, 
(looking at Mr. Beaumont,) or Mr. Tremaine; I 
think they are exactly. suited to meet you.^' 

Had the lady studied the whole range of ill-nature, 

(which howev^ was not her intention,) she could 

not have hit harder than she did upon this occasion ; 

for Afr. Horton w^ a. person with whpm it flattered 

neither of the gentlemen to be compared. He. was 

a man of large stature, and heavy, ungraceful limbs ; 

with what is called a bull head, designed as it 

should seem by nature for that of a downright 

English yeoman; but being bom to a respectable 

fortune, he affected the ^l^gant among his brother 

squires ; more eminent, however, in the club-house 

in St. James's Street, or the subscription room at 

York, than for knowledge of the stable or activity 

in the field. At the one place when in town, and 

at the other when in the country, he was to be seen 

the whole day long concealing his dearth of ideas 

under a most impervious solemnity of countenance. 

This lattar has been known to have exhibited itself 

for three hours together at the window in St. James's 

Street, in the apparent occupation of observing the 

passengers that flitted before it ; and, indeed, as the 

eyes were open the whole time, there seemed to be 
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no reasonable foundation for supposing the con- 
trary. 

The first object of this gentleman's ambition was 
to be a member of White's, — ^in which he had failed ; 
and the second was to imitate Mr. Beaumont, — in 
which he certainly had not succeeded: and as Mr. 
Bqauroont felt his reputation cruelly invaded, even 
by the attempt of such a person to imitate him, and 
Tremaine looked down upon him for his total want 
of cultivation, this comparison between them by the 
Amazon, made a deep incision in the pride of 
both. 

** Come," said the lady, " why don't you begin ? 
I assure you it will do you a great deal of good, and 
bring you into fashion." 

«< Bring me into fashion !' exclaimed Horton, 
with a mortified smile. 

" Yes ! Mr. Beaumont brings any body into 
fashion he pleases ; only they say he's going a little 
out of fashion himself." 

Here Mr. Beaumont, who was not so absorbed 
with Lady Gertrude as to have escaped tlie conver« 
sation, w^ observed for the first time in bis life to 
look actually disconcerted. 

<^ Giddy-brain against the field V said Evelyn to 
Tremaine. 

To the latter gentleman the storm seemed now 

Vol. II. E 
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coming round. ^^ Fray, Mr. Tremaine/' said the 
lady, " may I ask how you like your retirement ?" 

^^ Far better, Madam,'' replied he, ^^ than bad 
company.*" 

^^Oh! your most obedient,^ returned the lady; 
^^ that, I see, was levelled at me;" and petceiTing 
Lady Gertrude looked pleased, she went on. — ^^ I'm 
glad to have given you an opportunity of restoring 
yourself by it to my Lady Gertrude's good graces --^ 
To say truth, you have not been even commonly 
civil to her, though she is at home ; — though indeed ' 
1 may be wrong, for as you are both of you Ex- 
clusives, who are above all common comprehension, 
you may have been very attentive to one another for 
all that." 

Lady Grertrude coloured, and Tremaine bowing 
with great dryness, asked her if she had any more 
connnands for him. 

" None in particular," she replied ; " only if you 
will help Miss Carysfort to make out why you cut 
Lady Gertrude and Mrs. Neville before dinner — 
you^ who used to be so intimate with them both — 
you will relieve that good lady from considerable 
anxiety. She has been talking about it ever since." 

" Talking about it !*' cried Tremaine, with evident 
disgust. 

^* Yes ! she will ha\"e it that either Lady Gertrude 
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or Mifls Neville refused yoH^ or that you refused 
them — she does not know which — before you went 
out of Town ; and that that was the reason you shut 
yourself ^up. Now, I fdlow the old maxim, and 
never believe above half what the world says ; sa I 
tbink it can only have been one of the two ladies 
mentioned. But now you are both here, it is quite 
convenient, and you will make Miss Carysfort quite 
happy, I'm sure, if you'll tell her; shell be de- 
lighted at such an oppcortunity of getting at it from 
authority/' 

The effirohtery of this speech seemed to affect both 
the parties concerned. Lady Gertrude coloured 
deep red— then turned white — ^and gave evident signs 
of resentment. For want of something else, how- 
ever, she f(dl to pulling a rose from her bosom, and 
tore it all to pieces ; while Tremaine, who hated 
Miss Carysfort^s mischievous meddling, so as to 
shudder at her very name, shewed palpable marks of 
alarm, as well as of anger, from which he was not 
relieved even by the secession of his persecutrix ; who 
went, only, as she said, to bring Miss Carysfort to 
him. 

The Lady Gertrude <fid not feel much happier. 
All exclusive as she was, having taken refuge with 
Georgina, she could not help condescending to notice 
her with a few words. Indeed it was necessarjr to 
relieve herself, and divert the attention of others from 
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the effects of the Amazon^s attack, by appearing 
engaged. 

^^ What an odious, bold, impudent person T 
9aid Lady Gertrude — ^'.don^t you think so. Miss 
Evelyn r 

^' I scarcely know her,'* answered Georgina, *' but 
she seems to have great spirits."^ 

** Horribly great, indeed," returned Lady Ger- 
trude ; *^ and I hate spirits— they are so vulgar.'' 

" Yet they seem natural in her," replied Geor- 
gina. 

^^ Oh ! dear yes ! but not the less vulgar on that 
account." Then feeling a little relieved at her ab- 
sence, she added — ^^ My aunt, the Duchess, says, 
there is nothing marks the difference between a real 
gentlewoman and a common person so much as what 
are called spirits ; and I am sure if she were to see 
this person, she would only be confirmed in her 
opinion. 

" Country girls, perhaps, think themselves privi- 
ledged,'' said Georgina. 

^^ Girl ! do you call her," observed her compa- 
nion; " why she is thirty at least." 

^ And the men call her Jack," added Mr. Beau- 
mont. 

^* Yet Mrs. Neville,'' remarked Georgina, " thinks 
there is no harm in her." 

*i That is very extraordinary," s«dd Lady Ger- 
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trude, *" for she always speaks of her to me with the 
utmost contempt." 

Georgina, who was the most single-hearted crea- 
ture alive, wondered at this ; not adverting to the 
pos^btlity of even a very great lady's accommodating 
herself to the tone of any companion she might wish 
to please ; and not aware that, although Mrs. Neville 
revelled in wealth, yet she was still very far removed 
from that situation among the haute noblesse, that 
enviable point at the very head of Fashion, which 
she affected, and which it was her fondest ambition 
to reach. Now, Lady Gertrude, had she been even 
more negative in character than she was, yet, from her 
father's rank, and still more from the reflected splen- 
dour of the Duchess her aunt, was always a person 
of the very first monde ; and from bdng an acknow* 
ledged Exclusive, the mere appearance of her inti- 
macy, irradiated with honour all to whom such a 
thing was of consequence: I say appearance, be- 
cause for the reality, few, and least of all, Mrs. 
Neville, cared in the smallest degree. All this, how- 
ever, may serve to explain the difierent modes, both 
of talking and acting towards Miss Lyttleton and 
Georgina, which belonged to Mrs. Neville, when 
Lady Gertrude was or was not present. In point 
of fact, this distinguished lady had too milch cha- 
racter herself to be a genuine Exclusive, and only 
put it on when it suited the object of ambition 
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aomedliit^ before her: for Tarioui wise her ob^ 
jects, and she could fly from one to the other with b 
vaaatflUy ^Mid uLent whidi shewed her made for 
gtHeater Uii90ei» «nd only vaoting die iDgredients of 
fitneerity and goodftess, to render her a very powerful 
wamw. 



CHAP. VIII- 

MAKA6£M£NT. 



*' Will yoq hare, ln4j ? 

*' No, my IiQrd, unless I might hawe another Xor working dajs. 

" Tour Grace is too costly to wear every day." 

Shakspbarb. 



'*•■ 



This ability in every thing that engaged her at- 
tention, public or private, plunged Mrs. Neville in 
pei*petual business; and whether the management 
of an estate, or the management of an election, the 
getting off a house, or the getting off a daughter, 
was concerned, her industry, vigilance, and powers of 
acting were (rst-rate. Ajs she had several ^ughters, 
the latter subject had begun to . be a very serious 
concern to her; especially as she bad been known to 
9ay, that management only was required to make any 
two persons marry as their friends might chuse. 
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From her mode of selling abou^ tbk lieraelf, we 
mght have suspected her taidiig the faint from tfao 
stratagem which brought Benedict and Beatrice 4o* 
gether, and of thiojiing with Hero and Ursula, 

« Of this matter 
** U little Capid^s crafty arrow taiade, 
•* That only wounds hy hearsay.** 

But this su]:qy)sition one thing forbade; for Mirs. 
Neville was pereoiially much too occupied with the 
world itself to study it in Shakspeare. 

Be this as it may, th^re was mate foundation for 
what the LjrtUetan had blurted out upon the sur<> 
mise of Miss Caryafort, than usually b^onged to 
Miss Carysfort^s sxkrswes I'^for although Tremaine 
had not offered himself to Miss Neville^ she had 
been offered to him, and that without eith^ party 
knowing any thing about the miKtta** IC any young 
woman of spirit and conditicm think thtt inapossHik, 
let her only examine the world a little lintber than 
its outside, and she may find the tUlig not only pem 
fectly feasible^ but of every day {Miaclice. Posdbly 
she may discover, that without knowing it, it may 
^snen have been her ^wn ease^ and that while manuna 
has appeared occupied with her cards, tod has left 
her seetfitngly to herself, she has beeli fairly brought 
to market, and bought or ngected as fcnrtune d$ii 
cided. 
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What manoeuvring has not sometimes taken place 
(not by the poor honest ^rl, but) by the more wary 
mamma, that the two parties should at by one ano- 
ther, daiice with one another, and say pretty thing? 
of one another, so as eventually to think well of one 
another ; and yet all appear the most unpremeditated, 
natural thing in the world f 

Just so was it for the best part of a whole spring, 
between Tremaine and the eldest Miss Neville, under 
the guidance of Miss Neville's mamma. It was at 
court that Tremaine was struck, to the fiill extent, of 
whatever impression was made; for certainly on 
acquaintance it never became deeper. Very hand- 
some features, and a very graceful courtesy, caught 
his eye, and a complimeiit upon her manner and 
countenance by the queen, (herself an admirable 
judge) to the delighted mother, caught his ear. He 
dined that day at Neville House. In the evening 
there was a private concert, and Tremaine pronounced 
Miss Neville's finger to be, as it was, one of the best 
in London. The attentions of Tremaine never went 
farther— but they went quite far enough for Mrs. 
Neville, aided bv the before-mentioned talent of 
management^ to found upon them very str(»ig hopes 
of a great esiablishineni foi* her daughter. 

This word establii^ment is of infinitely more force 
in the English language, than perhaps its dictionaries 
are aware of. Its importance is of such a nature. 
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.and brought, so home to the feelings of the pai^nt as 
well as of the child^ that it is inconceivable what a 
number of little moral duties, and points of dc^cacy, 
are swallowed up and lost in its eontempladon. It 
is indeed no where to be found in the Gospel ; but 
like the great virtue there panegyrized, it seems to 
cover a multitude of sins. 

So Mrs. Neville thought, when she bent the. force 
of her genius to bring establishment about, in favour 
of her daughter, at the expense of Trenudne. She 
knevf there would be difficulties on both sides, the 
first of which was a diflbrence in respect of age;-^ 
but this, with a daughter of her bringing up* the 
knew also would wei^ little in comparison with the 
beautiful houses, equipages, clothes, and pin money, 
which the gentleman could bestow. 

Strange to say, the chief difficulty was with the 
gentlemail himself, — who often talked of the foUy, 
not to. say immensity, of very unequal matches of 
this sort. To reikicdy this, Mrs. Neville, with no 
vi^ to any . particular aHiatice, keeping it indeed 
religiousLy out of sight, and as if quite aecideatally, 
AvQuld gravely debate the matter with him, and 
prove theoretically, how much greater chmce for 
happiness there was when a young girl gave herself 
to the guidance and protection of a man who knew 
the world) wa$ beyond the hey-day of passion, and 

£ 8 






mho wauiid thmrdhae look for «11 hb pknuies st 
home, thm irith a yonCb^ perluipt die opart of 
evvry 'vhiia> Kkeljr to .cboD^ iii lui fiirHngij to nog* 
kct, pBiluqBB dboodon Us -wife* On sudi loeooiioiiB 
Mrs^NefiU*, after lawwdwing very prtttily, ^ouH 
oopport tkeory fay oxunple) and wooU bring out, 
carelessly, as if jiist recollecting it^ and porliaps after 
krnmkg .nMDtbnod a matdi cr two vot imeqiial ages 
lielween cdieri : ^ Nofr tliere are my ibuglitors-* 
forticulaiiy Miss NoiriUe; it is eJdiaordinaiy, 
young as they .a»^ how tfaey see tUngs as I do. I 
afaaohitely behove, nay I am quits aure of k, that, 
liad I nercr endeavoured to lead them on thia sob- 
joet, fw important to a mother, their own innate 
taste would induce them to prefer men AiU twenty 
years older than themselves: they say they are so 
mudi more i^poeable, so moch less si^f^silftmnt.^ 
-i**-*-And then this skilful lady, after well itsfaig the 
<taet of which she was mistrass, wonU add, ^« indeed, 
'to 0W9I the trtidi to yon, Mr. Tremame, thoogfa k 
'IS a matter of too modi delicacy even to ghiaoe at, if 
•k were not for oar very old acquamtanoe, I should not 
wish, wkh my daughter's feelings, and after what I 
^have aetuiJly heard her say of ^ou, (not to me, but 
to her companioas, young people Uke herself,) X should 
ttot, I'Say,-^-widi-^hat is, it is just poodbis it might 
*be not quite do prudent"--«--«and here she would 



^fltjpp). ui .€o pretty /a Jccmfiiaon^ tfafyt Iwr ikiq^«r bee- 
Bel^ asrowmg her eontiiiMnts, could womsAj Iw^ 
jeacriedat better* 

l^willMrtiuidiiig .tile 'irery oU aeq^ufilattee at- 
Juded to,. Tremaine in faet knew weaty YM» of .the 
lady maUng the alluabn, move ^dnn that die was* 
a very g«eat lady, with a mry fine K^aaoJbmBpmj 
md an mmouie fcatiine. fSk^ paaaed ttudi of her 
time in^Ae mdrid^ yt^^mtrntd to> ^w all her atten- 
tk>n to the. direction cf.a laxge fanily, and aU 
without the Jaast stain .uqaon lier ¥irtii0. He.tfaipe* 
finre felt pleated and iattered-l^ thin i tort of .eon& 
dence, and being himself fopen ae ^^y, liad 4»t, 
with all bis disgtuits, the least siiipidon thlit Mrs. 
Neville was ai^ling for him ifi favour of her 4*i^^ 
ter, as Hero, in Ae plnsage aboVe advettied to, angled 
for Beatrice m favour itt Benei£ck. H^ Wouhi 
therefore reply, as perhaps the kdy 'widied? mid 
^oeording as he r^Hed, ehe would iiifertii Mib more 
particularly^ what Miss Nevflle hM iMiid ; liow she 
bad ^ised his fine air, his ftitUiters, his conversation, 
and had even scHnelimes added riie wmdd prefer 
dancing with him to the youngest man in the room^ 

Wiser, ted even older men -Quin ^emdint^, have 
been caught with ^i^ kte^ Axdi ^ell^BlMaged 
'<talt€ry--«nd the spdl was -wound up ^hen this 
Urganda added, as she sometimes ^iHndd, ^, ^S^ 
£0hs«dting the taiM; that has beett ilhentieiied, she 
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iaitnd die was Bafe>) ^^ In short, my dear Sfr, though 
I flhouM grieve to see less of you in a house 'which 
you are pleased to say is agreeable to your taste^ 
ai|d much' as I should shudder to conipioinise my 
dftujghter s dehcacy, yet I am sure you will allow 
f(Hr a parent's anxiety^ and not expose nie when I 
say, that it perhaps would be best for the happitiess 
of both parties, if you saw less of Miss Neville than 
you do ;-— of hers, for the reasons I have with such 
unaccountable boldness ventured to mention ; of 
yotire, in order to spave a man of honour the pain of 
tbin|iingbe had even unintentionally made an inno- 
ceiit young person unhq)py.^^ 

Then protesting she was surprised at her own 
courage ingoing so far, and that he was tlie only 
man alive' with whom she could be thus explicit, 
she would break up the conference ; and if, upon his 
attenyting to make explanations, she found they 
were xM Hkely to be as precise as she wished, she 
would say with a laughing air of generosity, *^ Nay, 
I interdict all sudden resolutions; — with your no^ 
tions, it cannot be : my confidence has been drawn 
from me solely by a sense of your honour, and I 
must myself take care that to that honour no impro- 
per sacrifice on your part is offered.^' 

It required all, and more than alt Tremaine*^ 
experience in. the world, to b^ indifferent to a mother 
aod daughter who tbou^t so favottraUy of him. He 
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did jnot exactly say wilh Bencdicky << Ldfve me ! why 
it must be reqiuted,^ and ** the world must be 
peopled;'^ but he began to take himself serioudy to 
task. ^< If/' said he, ^' this good mother^ confidH^in 
my honour, commits hw deUcacy so £lr, shall limk 
do wrong if I continue these visits r On the other 
hand, is not marriage the natural and .hoDoiiraUt 
state of pan ? Ought I to retire without;a8oertaining 
whether I may not myself love ?^ To. this, howev^ 
he added another very important^ qnesticn, whether 
he had not, all his life, been disaj^idaited wiieivev^r 
he came to this point of self-cxaminatioh ? 

In truth, the old fault so often mendoBed, the 
natural fastidiousness, not to say waywardness of 
Tremune^ having been his enemy through life in 
lighter thiols, could not fail4o influence his ftite dn 
this most important part of a man^ eonduet* With 
a heart originally warm, liberal, and tender too, his 
disposition towards marriage was not merely natural, 
but a principle. Yet he had reached an age not 
far off forty, without even an engagement. A close 
self-examinaticMi, therefore, in r^ard to Miss Neville, 
became absoltitely necessary to this man of honour 
as well as of refinement ; and the result was, that be 
resolvied not to discontinue his visits, but strictly* to 
scrutinize her conduct, and his own heart. 

All this whfcle, the poor girl w|is totally uno^« 
scious of what was passing; and tlioi^hiher mother 
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iiid aoi|iiaiBtsi her horn struck Tfem^ne had been 
irith facr gtioe and reietme at eourt, die could not 
make out why, aooordisg to naiBnia's dbectiefis, the 
Bioinenfc be iqipeared, all her spirits, of which she 
had a giieat ^xaberanoe, were to be repressed, and 
ifdh J at eighteen she was to -assume die manners of 
a wnmsn of thirty. 

Thift eoald not long be eoneealed, and Treraaine 
began to shudder, when dandng with her at a very 
■sdbect baH^ dw not only gave the Highluid flii^ 
irith ;samethnig ^cry hke violence, but actually turned 
both himself and others in the dance, two or three 
4it9es ofteDer than the dance required. 

The very Httle oiclination of TMmaiae, not even 
Amounting to pendant, and esciliad sdoly by the 
i^peal. made by *&e 'mother to his {seliiigs, began 
tD|^ve way. It is inqposaible, said he to himself, that 
this girl <»m prefer a man twenty years beyond her 
in iige ; tlife^ must fae some mistake. In 4hk frame 
of mind, calling ^suddenly at Neville House when 
mamma was out, he found her M bigb tomps with 
bar sister arid ^ft^rausin, a young Cwtetk, little more 
4han her own f^e. 

The dreadful sounds of ^< Tom, be ^ulet,*' alarmed 
him on the stairs, and his fear was oomfdeted when 
entering thedrawingdrootn, he fmuid hk Bophonisbli 
haated with play, holding up the fragments of Tcxn's 
cravat in noisy trimnpb, while her mm drestf ex- 



liibited indufaiteble signs diat tbe b m Simiif «f cou^ 
•ins hmi gme m fiur as<it l^tilimsdiy migliL 

Theoonsequmoe vas, that dioiigh too Jost to a^ 
piase a jRnmg persoD of the faults of her rapAcr he 
wwed the mother herself with itttemnmaUe duguat ; 
and seeing at oaoe the reaK^ of her ^duneaoler^ aU 
intimacy eessed. 



CHAP. IX. 

Wi^UALK BEFINSlCaNt* 



<< Octavia is .of a cold and still oonvenatioo." 
'< She ^hews a 1)ody rather tiian a life.*' 

8H4tKSViA«E, 



Akd now for the fair Gertrude ! Was that sur- 
mise of the Carysfort also founded ?-^trange to say, 
more so than at first ^ht appeared. For though no 
two creatures were less alike than Lady Bellenden 
and Mrs. Neville, or than the fair beings whom they 
owned as daughters, the attention of Mr. Tremaine 
had been exited by the dignified Exclusive, in at 
least as .great a degtee as by the playful Neville. 

Lest the reader however should ima^e that Mr. 
Tremaine was a mere man of whim, and endowed 
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vith neither *peBetratiqn nor consistency, let ug ap> 
prise bim, as we ought, that he was honest, and true 
. to his tastes. He had no objection to, or peiiiaps, he 
eren required, a liveliness of character to charm him; 
but he required ! still more it fond ; a dignity, and .'^• 
even. gravity of character, in all things where {ninci- 
ple or feeling was concerned. If his interest about ^ 
Miss Neville (whatever it was) seem to contradict 
this, let it be recollected that she had been misrepre- 
sented to him, and that he soon discovered his mis- 
take : whereas the Lady Gertrude awed the sense in 
all the pride and power of a retired and lofty manner, 
which, even if not all her own, seemed to be so natu- 
rally inherited from her aunt, (who was the very 
queen of correctness as well as fashion,; that the 
sceptre of the duchess, by the easiest of all transitions 
appeared to . devolve as of course, upon the imitative 
niece. When Tremaine therefore first saw her, he 
was inclined to approve, because all he lived with and 
most respected approved also. He however knew 
nothing of her real character, and he was checked at 
first, fully as much by his feeling in regard to their 
disparity of years, as his uncertainty of the feeling of 
the family on their disparity of rank. 

The latter fear was soon set at rest ; for independ- 
ent of the plain character of Lord ttellenden, and 
the high antiquity of his own family, — ^in which there 
had been titleife long before^ Lord Bellenden's was 
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ennobled^ — the attentions of the Duchess conyinced 
him that one of her own dajughters, much more hot 
niecey would not be thought too good for a gentle- 
man, who though a commoner, was of ancient and 
iven noble descent^ was most fashionably received, 
and was master of twenty thousand a year. 

The beautiful and prudent Gertrude seemed to 
be of the same opinion^ and intimated it by all the 
means to which an Exclusive could condescend ; 
for not only she was always unbent when he ad- 
dressed her, but she shewed a marked pleasure when 
he did so — allowed him to present his arm at the 
Opera, when no other commoner could obtain that 
favour, and pronounced him such supreme bon Um^ 
that at Almack's, notwithstanding his disinclination 
to dancing, h9 was often forced into her service^ 
spite of that disinclination* 

She went even farther, for she praised His political 
conduct, wondered he did not sf)eak oftener in Par^ 
liament, and was several times known to have said^ 
in reality, in regard to disparity (^ age, that which 
in the instance of the poor Neville had been only said 
for her, 

AH this from a finished Exclusive I How many 
men have been caught with baits of less pnoe I In 
truth, the Lady Gertrude, though she viewed eita«> 
blishment as seriously as her aunt would have her. 
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ID this iodttfice as siaoere m respeet to lore itself, 
«s faer pov^ists of loving would let her. 

Cannot then an Exclusive love ?-^Yes f in the 
second instance, but in the first, no oae but herself^ 
and jtist so £n: could the Lady Gertrude have loved 
Tremaine, if Tremaine had loVed the Lady GreT'^ 
trude* 

And why did he tiot? Simply because, with an 

impoffii^; appearance ci dignity, htf 's was of that 

nature to depend entirely upon the will and pleasure 

ol otibers. In truth it was jketitious, asid had nothing 

real about it* If hcmiage #^e oflbred^ well ; if re* 

fused, real dignity never could be shewn, for it did 

net exist. Thus, though there W€» always so much 

propriety of behaviour in her^ that impn^priety 

seemed impoBsible, yet Nature^ in mAkhig her, 

seemed to have forgotten one c£ hec usual gifts on 

thofe occasions, and sent her into the would without 

a heart. Lastly, with a certain degvee <^ merits 

amounting to respectability, in all the modern nio 

cmnjdidbments, as they are ca1ted,^-^that is to say, in 

music, dancmg, painting, fen^y work, and filligree 

work, and to a certain degree in the langui^s in 

fiid]ion,«iP»the Lady Gertrude was at best but super* 

ficial^ and fell somettmeB mto errors which discovered 

amt merely a want 0f feelings but the very grossest 

^Bfnorance* 

In short, bad the Lady Gertrude lived when Pope 



wrote his satire <m vramen, it might have been wad 
that it was from her outline he filled his canvas with 
the welUknown portmit of Chloe. 

^ Y«t Chloe woe was fonn'd without ft spot, 

^ Katuve ia iwr then ttr'd Mt» but focigot 

*' With every pleasing, every prudent part, 

** Say^^what can Cbloe want ? — She wants a banrt 

^* She speaks, behaves, and acts just as she ought, 

^* But never, never reached one generous thought. 

** Virtue she finds too painftil an endei^our, 

** Content to dwell in decencies for ever. 

** So very reasonable, so unmoved, 

** As never yet to love-H)r to be loi^/* 

Was this a wife for TremaineP With all his 
ikfec^ (and we have lAewn that he had many) we 
^ope not. 

The rest of this historiette is short — for it was not 
jpossiUe for a person, in reality so little gifted, Jong 
to dii^ise that reafity to the fault-finding eye of such 
an Attentif ^for obsarre, reader, we do not odl him 
lover,) as our man of refinement. 

His first alarm was fcnr her heart, at a tragedy, and 
b^an by his obs^ying her not meidiy unmoved, but 
4n full flirtation with Mr. Beaumont^ whik 

** Belvidera poured her soul in love.** 

Willing to attribute this timrAy to aecident, he 
called upon her the next day, and turned the dis- 
eourse upon the tnigip ^oels; Shakqieiuv, Otway, 
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Comeille, Racine. He was delighted to find she 
knew something of most, and eagerly asked ivhich 
she preferred? — To his astonishment she answered 
that she did, not see much difference. This apathy, 
or rather ignorance, shocked him, and he staid away 
a week. 

Meeting her afterwards on horseback in the Park, 

accompanying her cousins the Ladies S and 

her uncle the Duke, he joined the party. She rode 
gracefully, and looked particularly well. A bevy of 
dandies joined them also, and (as upon such occa- 
sions alone she did,) she became talkative. One of 

the Ladies S seeing a man in a tree looking at 

them as they rode by, observed he was like Charles 
in the oak. This brought on an historical conver- 
^tion between the two cousins, in which Lady Ger- 
trude remarked, it was a pity that notwithstanding 
his wonderful escape, first in the oak, and then in 
disguise, they should have cut CbarWs head off 
after all ! • 

Her cousins laughed: even the dandies smiled; 
and the Duke observed gravely that he would make 
her a present of Hume^s History. Poor Tremaine 
fell back in unconquerable mortification. 

Whatever inclination he had had, was now cured, 
and mere civility took the place of attention : he still, 
however, scrutinized, but the scrutiny was unfor* 
tunate. A letter from Lady Bellenden at Lisbon 
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announced so much increase of illness, as to make her 
wish for her daughter to join her; for which her 
father, who was flying to his wife, desired her to 
prepare. Many of her friends condoled with her on 
the situation of her mother. " Yes T said she, " it 
is quite shocking, and most provoking too just now, 
at the moment when we\e got to Town, and the 
balls are all beginning."' 

Tremaine heard this, and from that moment re- 
garded the fair Gertrude not merely with indifference, 
but aversion. This was the 

*' Last scene of all, 
" And ends this strange eventful history/* 



CHAP. X. 



IN WHICH SYMPTOMS AEE HANDLED WitH GEKAT 

LEARNING. 



" How silver sweet sound lovers' toogues by night, 
" Like softest music to attending ears.'* 

Shakspbare. 



Tbemaine^s barouche had past Homestead Hall 
by Jialf a mile, and the inhabitants of that quiet 
inansion had been in bed for half an hour, before 
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apy oAe of tbe party seemed disposed to break the 
siktioe tfk which they had departed from Bellenden 
House. 

Their way lay through a valley watered by the 
Wharf, (a) whose meadowed banks exhaled all the 
sweetnesef of the hay harvest. On one side were 
woods, buried by the evening shade, save where the 
moon, just risen, had, not ^^jired^'' but silvered the 
** tope of the eastern pines.**' Not a sound broke in 
upon the stillness, except, the regular returns of the 
horses' feet, and now and then the bark of a distant 
watch dog from the hills above. 

It was a scene to sooth the senses of all the party, 
and that soothing each seemed afraid to disturb. 
All were therefore silent. 

" Evelyn was employed in drawing a comparison 
between the richness of the treat which at present 
courted him, and the contests of vanity he had 
just .witnessed. Georgina, the sweet and natural 
Georgina, gave herself up the more to the unsophis- 
ticated pleasure of the scene, from the recollection 
of the many artificial parts she had just seen acted, 
by persons who yet would have been enraged be- 
yond forgiveness, if their sincerity had in any thing 
been questioned. And Tremaine required all the 
i^ftness which by degrees stole upon him, to enable 
him to forget the disgust of the last hours, so as to 
(«) A very beautiful river in Yorkshire, 
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think, much more to talk of them With the com- 
monest patience. 

For the first mile indeed be was seriously revolv- 
ing a vow within himself, never again to stir out of 
the precincts of Woodington; when he recoUected 
the effects of such a vow upon the forlorn Sir Hilde- 
brand, and corrected it into a resolution never again 
to go to a public day, or to extend his acquaintance 
beyond those neighbours who were at that instant 
his companions. 

In these thoughts, the carriage rdled rapidly on, 
and the spell of silence seemed likely to continue ; 
when Evelyn, after contemplating the moon, which, 
now risen higher, began to glitter in the rippling of 
the water, suddenly broke out with, " If Doctor 
M^Ginnis were here, what would he — — — " 

*' For Heaven's sake," cried Tremaine, looking 
almost astounded, " who but yourself could think of 
interrupting such a scene as this with that odious 
^ man's name ?" 

^ " Perhaps," answered the Doctor, drily, ** you 

might like Mrs. Neville's or Miss Lyttleton's 
better ?'* 

^* Worse and worse,'* observed Tremaikie ; ^' those 
women are absolute imps." 

"For shame," said Georgina ^vith gentleness: 
*^ this charming night ought to cure ill-hiimour, 
whatever our reason fin* it." 
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' " You are always so good !" replied Tremaine;— 
" but even^w, if you would but answer honestly — '' 

" That I will, if I answer at aH," said Georgina. 
HaVe you then been happy,*' asked Tremaine, 

in any one minute of your visit ?" 

Yes, very, in every part of it spent with dear 
Xiady Bellenden.'* 

*^ Which amounted to that one minute,'* pursued 
Tremaine ; — " but during any other ?" 

" Happy is an important word,*' replied Geor^na 
hesitatingly ; " and I have even been mortified ; but 
r have also been amused.'* 

^^ Mortified by a handsome fool, and amused by a 
virago," rejoined Tremaine. — " I watched every turn 
of that tell-tale countenance." 

" You seem to have read it well," observed 
Evelyn, rather seriously. 

'^ He who runs may read," cried Tremaine. 

*' She is certainly no dissembler," concluded her 
father. 

*^ I own you have made me out,*' pursued Geor- 
gina — " for I was hurt by Lady Gertrude's j/Zwen/, 
but more amused tlian disgusted by Miss Lyttleton's 
rattle, especially as Mrs. Neville seemed to think she 
meant no ill." 

^' My dear Georgina !*' cried Tremaine ; and in 
the warmth of the moment he pressed her hand — 

Dear Georgina! her hand pressed, and in a soft 
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suitimer's night! — Then a declaration is at length 
coming from the refined Fastidieux. 

Now there are three reasons against this. In the 
first place, the lady's father was present; which would 
have included a solecism ,in the etiquette of these 
matters never to be forgiven. Believe me, I have 
studied the subject. In the next, he had no suspicion 
whatever, how she would have taken a declaration, 
if he had made one; it would therefore have been 
altogether contrary to rule, — since, founded or not 
founded, there must be at least a hope on the part of 
the gentleman, before he screws himself up to the mark 
in question. Thirdly and lastly, (and which, perhaps, 
had better have been put first,) he had himself no 
thought whatever of making a declaratipn. 

In sober truth, Tremaine pressed Miss Evelyn's 
hand, merely because he was pressing his argument ; 
and though it was a soft hand, a delicate hand, a 
tender, elegant, and feminine little hand as any you 
should see in a summer's night, (and moreover such 
a hand was a part of a beautiful girl, which Tre- 
maine particularly admired) yet he knew no more 
that at that moment he was pressing it, than if it had 
been Miss Carysfort's. 

Not that he was insensible to all the little thrills 
and emotions, which even the tip of a ^finger can 
sometimes convey through another finger, up to 
the very heart ; but then his heart must have been 

VOL. II. F 
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pDeviousIy awakened, and the act itsetf must hare 
proceeded in company with tlie proper associations. 

But in this instance the assocnations were not in 
tmison, for they were all employed upon persons who 
excited the reverse of tenderness within his bosom,— 
namely, Mrs. Neville, Lady Gertrude, and the 
AmasEon. 

It was not exactly the same with Georgina ; for 
with her pure, unruffled soul, attuned generally to 
softness, and full of that respect for herself which 
perfect innocence always creates, she had forgotten 
all the little disappointments which Lady Gertrude 
had made her for a moment feel ; the noise and non- 
sense she had witnessed had begun to sink from her 
remembrance; and she was open alone to the im- 
pressions of the scenery we have been describing. 
With her, associations were all the other w«y. 
When Tremaine, therefore, uttered his exclamation, 
and pressed her hand to boot, as if to prevent its 
being lost upon her, a sensation of surprise, not 
unaccompanied with pleasure, came over her. It 
tingled in the fingers he pressed with his, passed up 
the arm, and took the road to a heart as pure as that 
Seraphina'^s which, in the dream of a moral writer of 
the last age, was found without a spot, (a) 

I w^i ^* took the road,'* — because I am far froiii 

c 

(a) See the Spectator, No. 587. 
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abusing the despotic power with Which authora ave 
iavesled, of tebiting whatever they please of what 
passes jn n young lady's bosom, whether they are 
sure of the fact or not, and all because there is no 
fear of oontradictioh. I therefore do not pretend to 
say that this action and speech of Tremaine's wait 
directly home to that lovely hearty but content my- 
self widi what squares better with both truth and 
probability, in saying they took Ae road to it. It is 
certain that GecMrgina had been gratified by his at- 
tentions dsnring tile whole of the viat 'to Bellenden 
House, where he Been«d to ha^ neither eyes nor ears 
for any body Jbut herself , exoqpt when forced to make 
cotnparlaons ^twedi her and others, which ended 
uniformly, and greatly to her advantage. 

In this frame of mind, give me leave to say that 
-an endearing expression, though involuntary, (and 
more so if accompanied by a squeeze of the hand,) 
becomes often critical with a young and sensible girl, 
especially if it ht^peh in the country, and by moon- 
light it^y the bank of a river. It has been known 
sometimes to decide the thing, almost without the 
party^ knowing it herself. 

Her father observed the action, and heard the ex- 
clamatjum too ; but on him it made not the least 
impresmbn. And why ? — Simply I believe because 
he was not a young girl. 

^^ My dear Georgina !'' cried Tremame, and press* 

r 2 
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iog her hand as he aaid it, " you are so honest your- 
edf, that you confide at once in another's honesty; 
but of all women, do Dot be ryn away with by 
Mrs. Neville." 

" Did she ever run away with tfoitf" ^ked the 
Doctor. 

His daughter laughed at the question, while Tre> 
maine returned, " She vas nearer doing so than you 
are aware of — but, thank Heaven ! I escaped." 
" But the apphcation to giddy-brain?" said Evelyn. 
" That as Mrs. Neville can be all things to all men, 
and all women," re|Jied Tremaine, " her account of 
the person in question is not be trusted." 

" Poor giddy-brain !" exchumed the Doctor : " but 
I understand Mrs. Neville was very rivil to Georgy, 
and invited her to Belvidere Castle, and promised 
baUs, and I know not what, at the assizes. I protest 
1 have a great mind she should go." 

*' To be left agmn in the lurch,^ said Tremaine, 
** the moment a lady Gertrude appears." 

" I acknowledge I should not like that," remarked 
Georj^na ; " and should prefer Miss Lyttletoa a 
thousand times. She at least seems to lave honesty.'" 
" The honesty of a wild cat," answered Tremmne. 
" I confess," said the Doctor, " I thought she 
scratched admir^y : but will yoi^ tell us why you 
hate her V 

" Simply because she departs from every one point 
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m the character of her sex, wfaieh makes it either re> 
spectable or amiable." 

>^ She hunts/'* observed the Doctor. 

<^ And would no doubt fight a duel,^ continued 
Tremaine, '^and drink and swear, weie drinking 
and swearing again in fsishion among men. She is 
fearless in unsexing herself, and I confess I never see 
her without wondering at her petticoats, as much as 
if I bdield a man in woman's clothes ; and all this is 
to be excused because she means no harm.^ 

" Surely you are too severe," said Geor^na: *^ do 
you really know any harm in her?—- any vice ?" 

^' Not positive wickedness, as there is in Miss 
Carysfort,^' returned Tiemaine ; ^^ but short of 
wickedness, all that can make a woman disgusting 
to a man, in disappointing him, every moment, of 
his just expectations." 

^^ Just expectations i" said Gecnrgina. 

^^ Yes : for does not Miss Evelyn know, better 
than any other, how the hope of being pleased, sooth- 
ingly and elegantly pleased, is excited by the mere 
i^roach of a young woman! — What delight do we 
not expect from her softness ! — that softness which 
real beauty will always take for. her handmaid; that 
softness which wins our recollections when beauty 
itself may be no more; that softness, in short; which 
she who asks this question would better know how to 
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appTBOttk^ but iioLt tht po oioBco ai^ raudi of it as to 
be unconsdous of its value.**^ 

He paused, and lot>kttd as if Ife meant mora' even 
tbatthehad said. 

<< This is very delicate^** thought €re&igiiMi; and 
it was ahnost doubtful wh«di« the appticaiion c^ it 
to her, or the sewrimem kself , pleased h&r i*a^'. 

^ Yott will please, Mr. TreMaiae,^' saidE^tyns *^iiol 
to turn my girlf s head with your ilatterii^ toiigwe/' 

*< Tbe best if not the only excuse I have heard 
fbr MisB Lyttkton,'* continued • Treiiiatiie,.tiot mind- 
ing hira> ^^ ii^ that she is eecentriie; Ho^ maiiy 
faults does not that wort generate, as welt as defend 
iti mett ! But iii womeft U is totafiy out of characten 
Neither genius, nor wit, nor generosity, nor even 
honesty, ean make up feir il ; so peculiarly ^bes^ the 
real power of a woman depend upon her power of 
pleasing, and so exclusively does that, for more than 
a moment, depend upoft softness.^' 

^^ I agree,^' said Evdyn. 

'* Never indeed was there such a soistake,'^ pur- 
sued Tremarne, *^ as wbesi a female supposes that 
eccentricity can do more thasi^ annise. That it should 
attract or inspire that loudness, that devotion of heart, 
which alone is Iovjo— ^which forms at once the pride 
of wonam and the happiness of man— might as weH 
be expected from the tricks of a monkey.'* 



^ I agree agfiift," cried Eyelyn* 

Geor^na smiled, and felt all the fotce of th«. 
sentiment, but was too much pleased to interrupt 
him. 

He went on — ** It may perhaps be want of gal- 
lantry, to talk to you so much of gentleness ; but re- 
member it i» Miss Lyttletoh that forces me to revert 
to what I thmk is thei&tendon of the Creator him* 
self in this respect ; for if woniaa was * Bfeaven-» 
last best gift, the ever nfew de^bt' oi- maa, it wa* 
because of her gentleness. That is jH-operly the 
* strong enforcement^ of the seK. it is ti^ue yoju talk 
of your conquests, and we awii oursrives your slaves ; 
but it is gentleness that mh& us, and not a vioknoe or 
roughness like our own. Never wafr there a juster 
thought or better conceived^ ^an Otway's, howiever 
trite the passage-— 

* Njfituiie fomied you 
* To temper man-— we had been brutes, without you.* ^* 

There is no want of gallantry in. this, thought 
Georgina, still afraid to interrupt him. 

^^ But I own I cannot be tempered by a fellow 
brtUe^^'' continued Tremaine. ** No ! as nothing can 
be more wise or more kind in respect to mutual 
happiness, than the division of our different provinces, 
so nothing can be more mistaken than for either to 
invade the other. But your favourite poet will give 
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it you better in three lines than I could in three 
▼olumes ; — 

* For coDtemplation be, and valour formM, 
'For softness she^ and sweet attiactiye grace ; 

* He for God only, she for God in him.' 



»n 
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Delightful!"' cried Georgina, and a soft sigh, 
(certainly not one of pain) stole from her bosom, 
while she alternately looked at Tremaine and at 
the river, which was now silvered all over by the 
moon. 

*^ r give up Miss Lyttleton T said Georguia. 

** I knew you would,^ said Tremaine, ^< for there 
is not the least affinity between you—ruor is yotir 
heart more oppomte to Mrs. Neville's, than your 
manners to Miss Lyttleton's." 

Shall we say that from this time that good will 
with which, somehow or another, with all his para- 
doxes, all his inconsistency, Tremaine had contrived 
to inspire Georgina, began to take a more soft and 
serious turn in her breast ? — that she felt, although 
there was much to correct, yet that there was also 
something much more congenial with herself than 
at least she had ever yet discovered in any other 
man? 

The truth of history perhaps requires that we 
should own this, notwithstanding the certwity that 
awaits us of the indignation of that whole tribe of 
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fair ones, who, just emergiog into light and life, 
think, for the most part, they might as well be again 
immerged in darkness, (or, what is the same things 
return once more to the horrors of school,) as be 
consigned at twenty to tiiie love of a man of eight 
and thirty* 

Dp nott, however, let the mistake be incurred, that 
because there was a great deal of good will, of mu- 
tual deference, and mutual complacency, between 
these parties; because they loved. each others com*- 
pany; because Tremaine remembered no one of the 
spoilt children of the world to be compared to the 
rosy sweetness, the natural sense, and the nattu-al 
grace of Geor^na; and because Geoi^na always 
saw something in Tremaine, which by seeming ready 
to sacrifice his va*y prejudices to his wish to please 
her, won a wi^ <in her part to please him : do not, I 
say, incur the mistake that the feelings of the parties 
amounted to love. 

Pray what then did they amount to? 

To something a great deal better. 

And yet with all his years, Tremaine could stiH 
^^ make ballads on his mistress's eyebrow !'' — could 
still think Evelyn Hall the prettiest view from 
Woodington; nay, I verily believe, could we have 
ascertained it, that if a glimmer of her night-candle 
could have been discovered through Georgina's 
window-shutter, he would never have l)een able 

f3 
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to redve ta r^t wilbout opening Us Qwn tq omUm* 
,p)«te it ; wbieb, let ine tdl 7011, is a Teiy critic^ 
$ympioiii. 

A pnuse of s(me ininiites ensued after Ttmmii^*^ 
eulogiiiai on gentlei^ess, md while each of the trio 
seemed occupied with the lovely scene around then)* 
or listewf; to the not nnsoleniii rhythm of the rc^lar 
trot at the horses, (which broke but did not seesri to 
di3turb the silence q( the i^lght») each wm engaged 
with his own thoughts. TraoEiaine felt that h^ had 
enforced a. favQurite pnncijile tJm better for bOiviDg 
the best practical e^junplie of it so (dose at his side : 
while that example^ who, if ever won^an was exempt 
from vanity, was spotless in that respect^ could yet 
not help reverting every minute to the turn he had 
given bis theory, in apf^ying it by a delicate infer* 
enee to herself. Let us confer too, (unacoouatable 
as it may appear,) that her menH>ry every now and 
then, and almost unconsciously, found itself dwelling 
on those emphatic words, and wi^es of her prot^ee 
Mary, in which that she should' be mistress of Wood* 
ington, and consequently the ini^parable oonipanjon 
of its master, was plainly included. 

Whether this arose from any of those quick 
glancing transitions of thoughtji which depend upon 
such secret associations as are not to l)e traced, and 
seem therefore more arbitrary ebullitions .of fancy, 
having nothing to do with the heart : or whether 
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they proceeded by the direct and perceptible road 
from the heart itself into the brain ; philosophical as 
we are, we own ourselves unable to tell ; and cer- 
tainly Georgina herself could not ascertain the true 
State of the case. All we know is, that during 
several minutes, while her eyes seemed absorbed by 
the landscape through which she was passing, her 
imagination was closed in a reverie,, not less novel 
than pleasing, in which Tremaine bore by far th^ 
principal share. 

' In this reverie, the carriage still roUe4 o^ir— it9 in- 
ductors seemii^ly (and strangdy in GeQrgji^s mindy, 
unconscious of the interesting scenje tbiil abaorbed 
her — till it can^ to 'V\foodingtQP, where balb. drivers 
and horses would not unwillin^y have stop(, thinking 
the Illoptor^s post-chi^se would be iQ waiting; It 
however had had no ordera to iretum, andl Tveimiine 
commatyling his postillj^na on to Evelya Hidl^ they 
were a little surprised, not only that their sp.Aalural 
expectations were disappointed^ buf th^^ their maater, 
who could so conveniently ajad coqufoctaUy have 
slipt into his owb bed, (it being now pa«( midiiigkt,^ 
sliould yet think of going on himself, merely ^ return 
alone. - 

These postillions were certainly not in love ! 
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CHAP. XL 



IIA. TREMAINE IMPROVES. 



** Ifitty and sour to them that laved him not ; 

*< But to tboie men that sought him, iweet as Summer.'* 



We shall not enquire whether Mr. Trenudne had 
any, or what dreams,* when be was quietly deposited 
at home, after rather a'softer farewell of his friends 
tha& usiud, in which be not only did not disapprove, 
but absolutely sought the soft pressure of GeorginaV 
hand; so easy is it for prejudice, when founded 
more in spleen than nature, to be overcome. It will 
be recollected, indeed, that in a short but very im- 
portant, chapter of this work, to fall in love, was 
enumerated (together with falling in a horse«pond,) 
as one of the cures for the spleen : and certain it is, 
that even the incipient symptoms of this delightfut 
remedy (I do not mean the horse-pond,) had begun 
already to operate upon Tremaine^s disease. 

What can be so interesting, said a fox-hunter, 
once to a politician, as a hard-run chase ? 

What! replied the politician — why, a hard-run 
divUion in the House of Commons ! 



\ 
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Tremaine had tried both, and found that, like 
other medicines, they lost their effect by repetition. 
He now seemed to court his new one with every 
hope of success. 

' She is certsmily, said he at eight o'clock one morn* 
ing, as he looked towards Evelyn Hall from his 
terrace seat, more in the perfection of her nature 
than any other female being I ever beheld ; and her 
father is the worthiest, perhaps the most sensible of 
men. 

Now a great revolution must have obviously taken 
place in the mind of the Fastidieux, before all this 
could have happened. For in the first place, he 
waa not only up, but dressed, and in the air at 
eight o^clock. Perhaps the air was refreshing ? — So 
it always had been! — The morning fine? — So it 
often had been ! — Perhaps he was without sleep ? — 
So he generally had been ! — Perhaps he had been 
convinced by Evel3m's arguments ? — That he only 
sometimes had been ! — ^What then had produced all 
this ?-> Simply an observation which had been made 
from the rosy lips of Georgina, that there was some- 
thing so benignant in the morning air, that she not 
only felt better in health and spirits, but more grate- 
ful in heart to him who sent it, and consequently 
more pleased and happy all the day long. 

" Would not a cold-bath have the same effect ?" — 
asked Tremaine. 
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fcmhlj upon the e|nrit%^ answered the lady, 
but not upon the heart ; nor can I ever view the 
jEsce of nature soiling and fireeb, and seeming aB&o- 
lutely to breathe, as tt always does in the early 
inomingy withcmt f<teling a, sentiment of gratitude 
(perhaps ] ougUt to say oi devotion) towards ils 
iiuthor, for whjich I an;i, I hope, the better viany hours 
afterwards.^ 

She said this so unaffectedly, and looked so sin- 
cerely pious as she said it, that her beauty seemed to 
assume a new, certainly a more engaging, and even 
a more imposing influence, than Tremaine had ever 
yet felt from any other being. 

He answered nothing, but thought KkeComus, 

" She fables not I feel that I do fear 

** Her words, set off by some superior power.'* 

And so they were; but th^ power was nothing 
but nature, speaking in nature^s accents, to <we wh« 
had so long beai accustomed to artificial lilSe, thiit 
they seemed to belong to something divide. 

My God ! thought Tremaine, that ever s^ col4. «t»d 
selfish Exclusive should have been able to interest 
me for a single hour ! 

Mr. Tremaine rose the next day at eight, to the 
astonishment, and the next day after also, to the 
consternation of Monsieur Dupuis, who, being in 
many particulars as refined as his master, loved to lie 
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in bed as Icu^g, but not being as much in lore with 
Mrs. Watson> (the only person whom his mii-'caiajuh 
quence would allow him to think of,) as his master 
was with Georgina, the reform which took place was 
not submitted to, either with a good grace^ qx without 
remonstrance. 

Seeing that it wa3 continued for three n^>rningf 
running, he could not help exclaiming, as he openi^ 
the windows according to order on the fourth, 
*^ Apparemment la sante de Monsieur s'est bien r^ta* 
blie, pyisqu'il se leve a si bonne heure." 

Tremaine making him no answer, he went on, 
^^ Monsieur me paroit beaucoup chang6 depjuis p«u ; 
et a ce qu'on dit " 

" Truce with your on dits,'' interrupted the master, 
who had the taste to have a horror of making a 
confidant of his valet ; ^^ on dits are always imper- 
tinent.'' 

This was said in a tone which generally silenqed 
Monsieur Dupuis as long as ^e could be silenced ; 
which was seldom more than one minute at a timie. 
Returning therefore to the charge, he said he only 
meant to obsi^rve that a master he had served in 
France, of a weak and delicate constitution, had made 
himself a great deal worse by taking to rise early ;— 
^nd that as to the on dit, it con4?erned Mademoiselle 
Georgina, de qui Madame Vatson—. 

^^ I must desire,*^ again interrupted Tremaine, 
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^^ that nather you nor Watson will give yourselves the 
liberty of talking of me or my neighbours.^ 

C'est seolement," replied the unabashed valet, 

que Vatson la trouve la plus charmante Demoiselle 
du monde, et que Ton dit . . . ." 

*^ Leave the room,^ cried Tremaine in a stern 
voice, which the valet instantly obeyed, and shaking 
his head as he entered the housekeeper's apartment, 
observed gravely that their conjectures must certmnly 
be wrong, for as his master would, not talk to him on 
the subject, though he had even mentioned her name,' 
he could not possibly be in love with Miss Evelyn. 

His master nevertheless took to rising early in 
consequence of Miss Eveljoi's notions, and Miss 
Evel3m'^s advice; nay, what is more, he took to 
manual labour,-^for he was actually detected one 
evening at Evelyn Hall, (and strange to say, after 
dinner, though only seven oVlock,) in the very act of 
assisting her to water some carnations and moss roses, 
of which she was particularly careful. Of these 
flowers too he became so fond himself, that he vrould 
sometimes pass full, half an hour in conference 
with his own gardener, upon the best mode c^ 
transplanting and rearing them in the parterre at 
Woodington. 

And thus a change, which the force- of truth, 
speaking through the good sense of Evelyn himself, 
could not produce, (as has been more fully related in 
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the course of this work,) the approving smile of a 
winfung and virtuous girl had thoroughly effected. 
' To shut himself up, indeed, became nor no longer 
that fixed principle to which he had sacrificed his 
happiness, and almost his health; and though he 
could unbend as little as ever to what he called the 
Boors, or what, in his mind, was httle removed from 
them, mere every day characters, (two classes which 
vembraced, he thought, by far the greatest proportion 
of his acquaintance, whether in town or country,) 
yet the effort of mind which EvelynV conversation 
constantJy excited, and the sweet desire of pleasing 
and being pleased, excited by another, (in itself 
sufiScient happiness) left him no longer a slave to 
ennui. 

The effect of this also, was to do good in other 
respects, for it rendered him infinitely more agree- 
able where he most wished to be so. The play of 
his mind developed itself in a liveliness which 
seemed only natiural to it; and the colour had re- 
turned to his cheek with earlier hours, and more regu- 
lar exercise. ^ 

In this improved state, a fuller indulgence was 
giten to the naturld benevolence of his heart, to 
which none that were in want ever applied in vain ; 
and his indolence being much overcome, he was even 
known to seek out objects of relief, as well as to 
relieve them. His old friend Watsoii, and even 
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Dupui% were inade coDfidants, or rathar inslruiiienU^ 
on those OQpaaipnB, and whatever was done, IbtHid it» 
way straight to Evelyn Hall — ^between whose domes- 
tics and those at Woodkigton there was a& ooostant 
iatercouise as between the masters. Not that Mon- 
sieur Dupuk^ dignity condescended very ctften to 
shine upon a manage m which there waa na second 
table. Indeed he was frequently known to lament 
his hard fate> in having no neighbours worthy of 
him, any more than his master; insomuch that it 
once escaped him that his master himself wafr the 
only fit companion he could find in the country : 
and this coming to Evelyn's ears, it was made good 
use of, to cure, by its ridicule, the fastidiousness- 
which had become so burthensome both to master 
and man. 

Between Watson, however, and Evelyn's house- 
keeper, or rathar Georgkia's maid, (&xr Gaeor^aa he»»' 
sdf was housekeeper in chief,) there had always been 
intimacy, amd frequent visiting; and, as may be sup- 
poised, the transactions of one family wa^ not long 
concealed from the other. Many traits of gener-osity 
on the part of Tremaine were therrfore prottiulgated 
without his knowing it, in the quarter where, had he 
been a designing man, he would most have wished to 
have had them published^^so high did they raise him 
mhere he most wished to be raised. 

In shieaft, all that Watson knew was naturally con- 
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veyed to Georgina^s maid, and as naturally through 
her to Georgina hers^. It was not that the young 
lady encouraged the lo(}uaeky o£ her attendant, or 
piade a confidant of her; for she had too much 
natural dignity for such a conduct But what she 
could not encourage, she was frequently not able to 
prevent; and Mrs. Margaret Winter, having been 
an old servant of her mother abouther own person 
from her cradle, fond of her young mistress, and 
moreover penetrating enough to discover what was 
or was not agreeable to her, poor Georgina had many 
things to be said for her, (particularly if we add the 
dearth of topics in a country seclusion,) when she 
found herself listening as i^ sometimes did, if not 
with complacency, ait least without displeasure, to the 
adroit tattle of her aforesaid waiting gentlewoman. 
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CHAP. XII. 
AN ABVENTUEE. 



" Ob ! fairest beauty, do not fear oor fly, 

'* For I will toucb tbee but with rev'reiit bauds: 

" I kits tbese ftui^en for eternal peaee, 

" And laj lliein gently on thy tender tide. 

^* Who art tboo P Say, that I may honour thee." 

Shaupbarr. 



An incident about thb time occurred, which 
seepied to promise additional happiness to the life of 
Georgina ; for young, sanguine, and innocent, her 
heart was easily wnmght upon to confide in the ex- 
pectation of whatever her reason and fancy combined 
to make her hope ; nor had she yet been taught by 
any experience, that what her heart had fair ground 
to rely upon, could ever fail. 

It was in a glowing forenoon in August, when slie 
was returning on horseback from a visit to her aunt, 
at the town where, as we have formerly mentioned, 
the sessions were held. Her father having been de* 
tained on business, and the distance not great, she 
had set out, attended only by a servant; and the 
season being hot, she was tempted to explore a way 
she had heard of, but never knew, through an exten- 
sive and shady wood, not many miles distant from 
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Erelyn Hall. The groom was as ignorant of it as 
herserlf, but accustomed always to act, and perfectly 
mistress of the geographical points of the country, 
she thought there was no difficulty but what she 
could easily overcome. Her father was rather pleased 
with this sort of disposition to act for herself. 

On this occasion, however, the road being com- 
posed of different horsepaths, of which there were 
many, crossing one another in different direction^, 
and the wood so umbrageous, that she could scarcely 
see the sun, so as to know the points of the compass, 
she became entangled in the labyrinth. 

She consulted indeed with the faithful John ; but, 
except in fidelity, John was very little to be relied 
on — and least of all, in a matter that required intel- 
ligence. In this emergency, after riding for some 
time^ she was not a little pleased to observe, at the 
end of a sort of avenue in the wood, a house — or 
rather, as it appeared, the remains of one — whose 
chimney gave the only sign that it was inhabited; for 
not a creature, whether human or otherwise, seemed 
to belong to it. Every thing about it seemed to 
partake of the stillness of the scene in which it was 
placed; for not a sound, except now and then the 
note of a bird, which the heat seemed also much to 
repress, was to be heard. 

While John, who had dismounted, was on the 
quest for intelligence, she had leisure for a nearer 
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survqr of the plaoe^ which, small and even deserted 
es it hstd at a dietaace i^peared, now let in a deeper 
frqmt with a better air, and a ground plot efeg^ntly 
Icept : fvom the neatness of its turf, and gravel walks, 
its benches, and -its flowers, it seemed a little £ury 
land. 

r 

I wish the fairy herself would appear, thought 
Georgina, for I tlunk I should like to know her, 
exduiHVe of having lost my way. 

Georgina had been so accustomed to call at all the 
cottages in the neighbourhood, where she was not 
only well known, but beloved, so that every door 
opened with gladness at her approach, that it never 
occurred to her to suppose she was d<»ng any thing 
out of the common <^oursej in thus riding up to a 
strange house. Besides, a traveller who has lest her 
way, is protected by all laws of hoi^tality even 
amongst the most barbarous. Add to this, what, 
after all we must not disguise^ that a little spice 4)f 
romance warmed sometimes the young bosom of 
this natural ^rl,—^nd her curio^ty might be thought 
pardonable — by any one but an Exclusive. 

She rwas therefore a little shocked, as well as dis- 
appou^ted to hear a voice of no very sweet tone, — 
scolding, rather than informing John of his way. It 
proceeded from a sort of old cook-maid who now 
made her appearance. 

^* As for your losing yourself^ ^aid she, *^ don't 
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believe mthttig about it, not I ; and I don't §ee how 
any body could find us out that did not kiHyw the 
way better than I ilo myself, who «ln net ^ these 
parts," 

By tbfls time, however, percmving Geot^gina, wbttee 
mere appearance conciliated instant good-will, she 
dropt a courtesy, and sidd, " To be sure I find he 
vpeaka the truth, and belongs to a lady, but I am 
•orry I can't inform your ladyship, lot I cmted from 
a great distance myself and never heard oi Iflin 
Hall." 

" May I ask," said Georgina with great sweetness, 
" wh^her your mistress is at home ? I dare say she 
can tell." 

" La t no Ma'am," returned the dame ; " they he 
out, and if they was not, they knows still less than 
me ; and besides, they would be extremely sorry — 
that is, I dare say they would be glad to see your 
ladyetup, if they knew you, but " 

" But what ?" asked Georgiua, observing her to 
pause. 

*' They never sees nobody, nor likes to be seen." 

*' May I not enquire their name?" said Georgina. 

" Dear me no; for they told me not to answer any 
questions about them, if any body corned, and as 
for that, I am sure I don't know their names myself, 
they be so hard to pnmounce, and so I am sorry to 
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beg to go back to my work; and I am sony I can^t 
tdl you the way." 

So saying, the faithful but abrupt female retreated 
to the house, the door of which she closed with a 
violence which shewed that nothing more was to ^be 
expected from her. 

Georgina was now in a real dilemma, not at all 
lessened by the change in the sky, in which large 
and heavy clouds had been gathering, and were now 
ready to burst over her head in all the drenching 
force of a summer storm. Some poultry that had 
been feeding on the green sward denoted their ex- 
pectation of it, by flying to their sheds near .the 
cottage, where they drew up as it were in self-de- 
fence : and jBocks of birds were seen in the air, 
crossing the glade, in search of the deepest shelter 
of the forest. At length a thunder cloud broke 
with a dreadful crash, and the rain descended in a 
torrent which in one instant soaked both the lady and 
her groom, through and through 

Georgina was not unused to this, and had she at 
all known "her way home, would not have minded 
riding through it ; but to scamper in a storm 
through paths, the direction of which was abso- 
lutely unknown, and which might have rendered 
every exertion worse than unavailing^ by leading 
her farther and farther from the home she sought-^ 
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all prudence forbade it— she therefore resolved to 
alight, and, inhospitable^ as the cottage had hitherto 
been, to ask an asylum against the continued rain ; 
and as there was no time to hesitate at the door 
she directed the man with his horses to seek a 
neighbouring bam, and proceeded herself round the 
building, till she found and entered the kitchen. 

The dame who there presided, though her fiilelity 
to orders made her appear rugged, was not really 
unkind; and seeing a delicate young creature of 
superior mould, and a sweetness of countenance 
which immediately made friends, dripping wet. and 
apparently in distress, she, with many lack-a-daisies, 
begged her to come in and dry herself; in order the 
better to do which she proposed to her to pull off 
her habit, which was immediately hung to the fire. 

Meantime the courteousness of Georgina's de- 
meanour, in gratitude for the old woman'^s attentions, 
won upon the latter to such a degree, that she lost all 
her reserve in kind fears for her safety. 

" Well," said she, " I declare if you be'nt as nice 
as our Miss ; and a whiter skin ; and as young too ! 
Pity you should take cold ; yet I fear it, for your 
handkerchief is all wet. Well, I have a great mind 
to get you some of Miss's things, till yours be dried.^ 

Georgina felt really the necessity of something of 
the sort, but to avoid the difficulty which the old 

VOL. !!• a 
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wonKm aeemed to have about it, she pn^msed M ber 
to lend her a clean handkerchief of her own, To 
this the hostess asMnted ; not but what Mies, she aaid, 
would be glad to lend her all the things she had ; and 
^e had drawers full of muslins and laces : only as 
she was not at home, and hated strangers so much, 
she was timersome about it. 

She now began to think that the kitchen was not a 
proper place for a young lady, who was evidently of 
higher order. Forgetful therefore of her former stiff- 
ness, she said such a young lady as she ought not to 
stay in the kitchen, and fairly invited her into the 
parlour, till she had made an end of drying her 
things. — " Mayhap they may all be ready by the 
time the storm is over, and you gone before mistress 
comes home," said the old woman. 

" Will you not tell them then of your kindnees?" 
asked Georgina. 

" Perhaps I may tell Miss," returned she, " she 
would so like 310U if she seed you, but I am afraid 
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" I don't knowi" said the old womaii : "Miss 
calls the other Mamma, bat only sometimes, and they 
are not a bit like, though very fond.*' 

** You must not suppose me impertinent,'' SAid 
Georgina, " but as I live a very few^ miles from 
them, and they seem strangers, my father, Dr. Eve- 
lyn, and myself, would be extremely glad to know, 
or be of use to them if we could." 

Your ladyship is good,'^ answered the servant, 

but I know they wont know nobody." 

Are they not dull ?" asked Georgina, perceiving 
her companicm hesitating whether to talk or not. 

*^ Sometimes I suppose they be, but they have' 
enough to do with reading them books,^ pointing 
to a table covered with them. 

Georgina seeing one of them open, could not help 
taking it up, and found it to be a Tasso, very ele« 
gantly bound, and in the first leaf saw in a beauti- 
ful female hand the words, II dono del suo carissimo 
amico, a M^lainie de Montauban. 

The interest, not to say curiosity of Georgina, was 
much raised at this ; but as the old woman could not 
read, she the less perceived it. 

" And who plays the harp ?" asked Miss Evelyn, 
after pausing a little on the book. 

" Oh ! both Mistresses,^ was the answer : ** indeed 
one teaches t'other, as indeed she' does them bodu^ 
and every thing else !** 
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" And have you no master ?" — 

" No! none 1 — and aa for that, I ner^ seed a man 
near the houae but the gardener." 

" Vour mistress has no husband, and your young 
lady no brother ?" — 

" t fancy not," said the woman- 
Fancy not ! This b very mysterious, thought 
Geor^na. 

Every thing in the room,— the teste o! the furniture, 
though uQexpeoMve, the character of the books, the 
music, and some very pretty drawings, — all bespoke 
that the apartment belonged to beings of superior 
culdvatioa ; and two miniatures highly finished, over 
the chimney, the one of an officer in the British uni- 
f(Hin. the other of a person of remarkable expression, 
in the costume of Henry the Fourth of France, par- 
ticularly arrested tieorgina''s attention. 

'* Do you know who these are ?" asked she. 

" No .' I don't understand any of them things," 
was the answer. 

She now began to think she might he deemed im- 
pertinently intruuve^ if she continued longer where 
she had been given to understand she would not be 
thought welcome; and the storm appearing to clear 
away, she resumed her habit, which was now dry, 
and more than satisfying the old woman for her 
trouble, she called fen- her horses, in order to expltx^ 
her way home. 
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Scarcely, however, had she left the little gate that 
led through the garden into the house, but she beheld, 
already in the avenue, the two persons who had so 
much excited her enquiries. At.least such she sup- 
posed two ladies who were advancing towards her 
with a rapid, yet hesitating step. 

The elegance of their movements denoted some- 
thing of far greater polish than this retired forest had 
ever yet seen. Georgina felt awkward, and not a 
little surprised, when one of them, who seemed 
younger than the other, sprang forward like a bound- 
ing roe from the side of its mother, to meet her. 

Her steps were as graceful as swift ; and a coun- 
tenance not easily described, in which health, joy, 
and eagerness were blended, absolutely shone upon 
Georgina like a vision. Though all was tumult and 
the hurry of an instant, her heart icould not help 
hoping, (and she believed what she hoped,) that it 
was M61ainie de Montauban. 

Both ladies were confused, and the countenance 
of the supposed M^lainie fell at once abashed and 
timid, when upon a nearer approach, she discovered 
that Georgina was not the person she had taken her 
for. The eyes of the two girls, however, had met ; 
they were eyes of corresponding intelligence and 
modesty, and (as they each could not help thinking, 
though in such a confused moment,) of corresponding 
kindness. ' 
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The eicter ladjf» iviko had henelf adirimtatd with 
guidwied pade^.^m fimt disceinmg fieorgina, now 
filso fell biu^l^ and reoeivcd the Jband ctf her young 
anapaBoaoi who sought how, .«$ it were, for protee- 
tkm. Yet still the latt^ could not help, with am- 
mated bterest, examining the object from winch tshe 
seemed to fly. Both the strangers then turned, as if 
desirous of avoiding the meeting, yet hesitalingly, 
and doubtful what to do ; while many a side<glaooe 
was given by the younger to GecMgina, who now (for 
she oould escape no other way,) was, tmt* of duer 
necessity, come up to them* 

Observing their evident ioftention to svcnd her, she 
hesitated whether to intrude still farther by apokr 
fuzing for her mgiaal intmsion, or to aeooannodalie 
herself to th»r humour, by gaUoping-offl Her ii»* 
position indined her to the last, as kast awkward of 
the two, but her natural poHteness diecked this di»> 
position ; and feeling that she rally owed some «»>• 
jdanation for being where she was, she accosted both 
ladies with her usual grace ; at the same time her 
desire of explaanmg herself was at least not rtpraased^ 
by observing that the lady who seemed to take the 
lead was a woman of cornmanding presence, im** 
common elegance of form, and though aot young, of 
great aensilMUty of features. With )Budi a woman 
die could not>beat to be thought ciqMble of taking a 
liberty* 



AddnesMi^ Jieroeif therefore portiGularly to her, 
*^ I ought I am sure,^ she said, ^^ to be^i^ paffiAm teat 
the freedom I am Aunng ; but if the ladies I 9Xa ad- 
dvessiag ure the owBers oi the house I have just left, 
I camiot but thank them for the asylum it has 
aff(»rded me.*' 

The elder lady replied, with ready but distant po^i- 
litenesB, t^e was happy if she had found any aocom- 
modation there during the storm. 

A constrained sort of air then took pos^easioii of 
both speakers, and the stranger, with a bending pre- 
paration for a courtesy, rather than a courtesy itself, 
seemed anxious lor tlie mmnent when Georgina 
should take leave. 

That would have been instantly done, if the 
nwakened sparkle of her young companion's counte- 
nance had not arrested Miss Evelyn^s intended move- 
ment, spite of all the endeavours she thought she was 
making to urge on her horse. 

^ Can i be excused,*^ said ahe, looking at h^, ^^ if 
I hope that the nearness of this wood to my father's 
house may have proved more fortunate to me, than in 
merely giving me a refuge from bad weather, and 
that I may be allowed to profit by what I now know 
is in the naghboarhoodf ^' 

The young inoomnae turned a pair of large bhtck 
eyes on the face of her eompanioo, as if entreating 
that sudi a hint might >be taken; but reading no as- 
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aeiit there, she let them fall in almost sadness upon 
the ground. She could not help, however, raising 
them again with sweetness upon Georgina, and cross- 
ing her arms upon her bosom with inexpressible grace, 
courtesied her thanks. Not a word was spoken, but 
her manner operated like a charm upon the heart to 
which it was directed. 

^' I may at least, I hope, be allowed," continued 
Georgina, ^^ to explain who it is whom your servant's 
hospitality has obliged. My father, Dr. Evelyn, is 
indeed the owner of part of this wood, and our house 
cannot be more than five or six miles from you."*^ 

^^ And you are Miss Evelyn !" sidd the young in- 
connue, with a look of pleasure, and an accent, not 
purely English, but which sounded in Geor^na^s 
ears as uncommonly soft. 

The elder lady here interfered, and with grave, 
though graceful civility, replied that no one, however 
retired, could be in that neighbourhood without 
having heard of the name of Evelyn. *^ I only hope," 
she added, " that if we cannot profit by such kind* 
ness, such obliging frankness as you have shewn us, 
it will not be imputed to our being ungrateful for the 
honour.** 

At these words, taking her young charge by the 
arm, she fairly obliged her to turn towards the house 
with her; and Georgina's only consolation was to 
observe that she, whom she mote than ever supposed 
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to be Mademoiselle de Montauban, more than once 
turned round, as if to express her regret at the sepa* 
ration. 

Miss Evelyn was too well bred to make any far- 
ther attempt at an intercoui'se which seemed to be 
so expressly forbidden ; yet was so much hurt at the 
reception oi her advances^ and at the same time 
so occupied with the interesting manners of the 
younger stranger, that in a slow walk she threw the 
reins on her horse's neck, letting him carry her where 
he would ; from which situation she was only roused 
by John. 

This personage, though a very honest lad, having 
no sentiment in his composition, had beheld the 
whole adventure (such are the different modes by 
which nature works,) tirith the most enUre indif* 
ference ; if indeed we may say so^ when the thought 
of his wet clothes and on empty stomach, which di- 
rected his imagination with particular pleasure to the 
Doctor^s kitchen, can be said to be indifference. Be 
this as it may, he conceived it but a very natural de- 
cision tliat the object for which alone they had turned 
out of the road, should be ascertained without farther 
delay ; and perceiving that her horse seemed to lead 
his mistress, and not his mistress to direct her horse, 
he made bold to ask her if *^ them there ladies had 
told her the way home ?'' 

This very sensible question roused Georgina from 
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ber reverie^ and the ovnied she knew no more of the 
raftd thttn lihe did jbtfore. 

** I thought so/' said John, with as much respect 
aft his wishes to be at home permitted ; ^^ and diere- 
iffte I thinks its lucky to aee that bi^smnB there**' 
for U^m people knows moiie about these out of the 
way roads than e V a postbay of Uieas all/' 

The, person whom he called a bagnnan was what, 
in politer language, is denoounated • gentleman tra- 
▼ellen He was pushing ofn at a iv^ular rate, upon 
a stout brisk h<vse» and would by no means atop at 
John^s call; but being overtaken, he readily told 
them he knew Evelyn Hall vary well, as he passed 
it SIX times in every year. He therefore undertook 
to lead them through the wood into Stony L«ae, a 
road w^ known both to Georgina and her groom, 
and which in about five miles more led them to the 
home they had heen seeking. 
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CHAP. XHh 

THE ADVENTURK CONTINUED. 



'' Desires your visitatioD, and to be 
" Aoquaiutedi with thii stranger.'^ 

Shakipsarb. 



Geobgika was too tuM of her adventure not to 
mention it to her fbieber the moment she. saw him. 
She eagerly enquired whether he knew any strangers 
who had come lately to reside in a house in the 
middle of Somerville Wood. His n^ative answer 
produced an es^planation^ and the history she had to 
give^-^whidi roused his cuiiosity and it was settled 
that in a day or two both Georgina «id her father 
should ride across that part of the wood again, and 
pay them a \mt in form. The expectation of this 
delisted Georgina, and she grew impatient for the 
day. 

'^ I cannot see any harm in it," said Evelyn ; ^* it 
is but neighbourly. They are lonely and may want 
society; they are strangers and may want good 
offices. At any rate they may have the refusal of 
us,^ added he as he mounted his horse. 
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As they approached the place, however, eager as 
she was, Georgina felt a little awkward, not to say 
confused, at making a Tisit, which to one of the par- 
ties concerned she feared might be the reverse of 
agreeable ; and though supported by her father, she 
could not help feeling that it was her own interest 
about the charming incognita that alone had prompted 
the measure. 

In truth, as we have observed, and it cannot be 
denied, this amiable girl was a little tinctured with 
romance. Not that romance which, as in Eugenia, 
was the effect of what is called novel reading, or an 
over indulgence of ill-regulated sensibility; but 
merely such as was not unnatural at her age, particu- 
larly when wc consider the seclusion of her life. 
£ven if it had been of the first sort, she would not 
perhaps have been wholly without excuse ; for the 
good Doctor himself was (or rather had been) a 
most voracious devourer of all that kind of food : and 
though he carefully locked it up from his daughter, 
whom he scarcely ever permitted to look at what he 
denominated trash, (meaning the common order of 
novels,) it was a trash to which, it was shrewdly sus- 
pected, particularly in his youth, he had had no sort 
of objection. 

Be this as it may, we now behold his daughter, 
such as we have described her, and with her twenty 
years, and no more over her head, upon the point of 
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offering her acquaintance to two perfect strangers, 
without the least knowledge of their characters, or 
that it would be well received ; if we may not rather 
say, with the fear that it would be ill received. 

As a heroine, we are aware this must for ever let 
her down; nevertheless, the whole of her motives 
should be appreciated before she is condemned. 
There was in fact a little seicret in them, which 
although her heart perhaps knew it ver^' well, it had 
not yet dared to whisper to her understanding: I 
know not why, except that heart and understanding 
are frequently at variance without either of them 
being much in the wrong for being so. 

In a word then, this Melainie de Montauban, (if 
it was she) about her own age, who would willingly 
have lent her all the things she had, and who would 
like her so, if she could but see her ; who had indeed 
actually seen her and seemed to like her; — ^who was 
she? That she was good-natured, young, elegant 
and secluded, and probably therefore desirous of a 
companion of her own age, appeared clear ; that with 
such a name she could not be meanly derived was 
likely ; that she was innocent was to be hoped : yet 
who was the carissimo amico ? 

It must be owned the latter, though it a little 
puzzled the Doctor, weighed not a feather against 
the other considerations ,with his daughter ; and the 
sanguine, ai&ctionate, and perhaps too romantic 
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G wMgiB fl , could not help faelAeviiig) as die wished 
that 1^ woB on the eve of xealusiog^ the only wont 
of her life, m finding a peraon of her own «ge and 
sex whom «he might lore, and confide ia» and call 
by the name of frigid; 

On their aj^roach to the house, the sound «f the 
harp, and two voioes in exquisite harmony, charmed 
llieir eats wd arrested their pi^ogress. 

The Toioes proceeded frcnn the room into which 
Geprgina had been ushered, and the windows being 
open, the visitors bad c^pportunity f<xr a few momadts 
to distingiush the music and the words* They com- 
posed an air which was familiar both to Evelyn and 
his daughter. The words wore addressed 

TO A NATURAL CHILD. 



** Oh t^, qui n*eus jamais dd fiaitrel 
** Gage trop cher d'on folftmonr, 



^* Puittes tu ne jamais coaooilie 
L*erreur qui ie donna le jour. 



u 



** Que ton enfance goute en silence 
" Le bonheur qui pour die est fait ; 
«« Et que I'Envie, toutc ta vie 
*« Ignore ou taise ton secret" 

I donH like these words at all, thought Evelyn. 
All reflections however were spared, by their being 
discerned by the ladies, who had heard the trampling 



of the horses, and nan ntttamfy toAbe wmimnLfifom 
which the youngest as iastantly cetceotBcL 

A veiy well maxmefeA and well atdfed soubrette 
eame to the lit tie gate', to ask their commaiicki; aadaa 
the ladieSy from having been seen, could not well be 
denied) (i^ least not in a Ibrest in Yorkihire,) upon 
addng if th^ were at home, the party were admitted. 
To Georgina^s coocem lioweter,. upon beti^ diewn 
into the sitting coom, they were veoeived by her cold 
acquaaatsjioe alone ; £»r the touching and kitelligast 
inconnue bad fled, or been forced to fly. 

The Doctor, with a mixture of frankness and cere* 
mony^ which was sffltietimes not unbecomin^y blend- 
ed in him, made his obeisance to the lady of the 
house. 

^^ I am come, Madam,^' said he, '^ thou^ I have 
not even the honour of knowmg your name, to return 
you my best thanks for the refuge your house was so 
kindly aUowed to affi>rd my daughter.'^ 

^<< My name,^' said the lady with polite but not 
over-warm civility, ^^ is Rochford; and I shall 
always feel pleasure that any thing belonging to me 
could give accommodation to Miss Evelyn. I have 
however no right to assume even the small merit of 
receiving her, since I had not the pleasure of being at 
home when the storm overtook her.^' 

*^ The merit of servants," answered the Doctor, 
" is always that of their employers. 1 have however. 
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I. own, another motive for doing myself this honour, 
a little less disinterested I fear than gratitude/' 

filrs. Rochford not perceiving his meaning, he 
added with an air of gallantry, ^^ though in the midst 
of neighbours, we know all the value of comparison, 
and. have sufficient reUsh for refined and elegant 
society, to. court it wherever it appears. We are 
fortunate therefore in the forms of the world,'* con- 
tinued he, *^ which enables us as old inhabitants to 
pay our respects (without I hope being thought too 
forward,) to those who are so good as to settle 
among us.*' 

Mrs. Rochford was softened by his address, and 
by the speaking looks of Georgina, which seemed 
to second it, and replied in terms, which, though 
guardedly general, shewed that she possessed the 
ease and ton de la parfaitement bonne compagnie. 
After this the conversation languished, the lady of 
the house shewing no disposition to keep it alive; 
when, Georgina vexed at not being allowed to see 
her wished-for friend, fairly asked if she might not 
be permitted to pay her compliments to the young 
lady she had before seen. 

'* To see her once,'" added Georgina, " is only to 
wish to see her again, and as we had a glimpse of her 
at the window as we came up, I both presume as well 
as hope that Miss Rochford is not ill." 

" Her name is not Rochford,*" answered Mrs. 
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Rochford, coolly ; ^^ and she is so young, so littk 
used to company, so occupied, and indeed so metho> 
dical in her studies, that I trust you will not take 
it ill if she does not break a rule by appearing in 
society.**' 

^^ And yet so formed to add to its pleasures P' 
said Georgina, with a look of mortification and sur* 
prise. - 

" All in good time," observed Mrs* Rodiford with 
an air of decision, mixed with civility ; ^* she is yet 
extremely inexperienced.**' 

^' There is no keeping these young ladies back,^^ 
said Evelyn, smiling signidcantly. ^^ Miss Evelyn 
there has been as eloquent in her praises, as she is 
eager to cultivate her acquaintance : she tells me she 
is about her own age, and we must not wonder 
therefore if she thinks her quite fit for the world,'* 

Mrs. liochford with seriousness replied, she be- 
lieved, her to be much younger, and they were sensi-. 
ble of the honour Miss Evelyn did them ; but she 
shewed no marks of relenting in her decision. 

<« Can we not prevail.^" said Evelyn, looking at 
the harp, and the music-books still opei). " We 
have at least something in common between us, for 
we are all musicians. Music has often been blamed 
for levelling ranks too much, and introducing us into 
bad company ; it will be extremely hard if it may not 
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be allowed to make <one cxpiation, by lending itsdf 
as B link lo good." 

i'l tm teMy distreMed," said Mn. Rochford, " to 
appear so ill bred, so insenaUe to what I feel a very 
high honour both to myself and this young lady; 
but I an euie I need not impress upon a gentleman 
^ your character and good sense, either the vahie of 
good rules, or the folly of breaking them." 

^e Bsd this widi a gravity which put an end to 
all farther attempt to gratiiy the fiirourite object of 
Georg^; who, with her father, soon afterwards 
took her leave, and was allowed to depart by Mra. 
Rocbford, not only without oppositioD, but without 
that lady having expressed the smallest wish that the 
intercourse should be renewed. 

They returned home, each in silent meditadoi 
upon the event f^ their visit, and each endeavouring 
to expl^ its mystery, according to their own nodons. 
Georgina imagined that something ranarkable, but 
wholly conustent with innocence, hung over the fate 
of her wishedibr fnend ; her father thought there 
might be reasons for this Btrictneas, not over credita- 
ble to the younger stranger, and still less to the elder. 
Hia reasons, however, he kept to himsdf. 
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CHAP. XIV. 

lfOR£ Alio KOIU& MY6TjB&IOUS. 



** But vhatsos^ jrou are^ 
<< Who, htd in degert i&iUHSBfiiiUe^ 
'' Under the shade of melancholy boagfas. 



Lose and neglect the creeping hpurs of time/* 

Shakspbare. 



G£ORfiia?A's disappointment weighed upon her 
mind for some days, imd was not kaiaied by hor 
not seeing Tremaine during the interval: nor wa» 
her curiosity to know the reason of tins at all cured» 
by being informed by her father (who wait over to 
Woodington on purpose to visit him,) that he had 
gone to York, upon what business nobody could 
tell ; and when to return nobody had be^ informed. 
" I am glad, howev^,'' said Evelyn, " to find he is 
so active as to think of any business at all/^ 

The fourth day after the visit to the house in 
Somerville Wood, Geor^na was surprised by the 
following letter, which the butler who delivered it 
told her had been brought by a gaxdener-Iooking 
man, who said it required no answer. 



To MiBS Evelyn. 

« An imperious eense of duty must weigh so much 
with a ladj who herself performs every duty bo well, 
that Miss Evelyn will, I trust, excuse a liberty in 
thus addressing her, which yet I have a thousanrl 
fears in taking. Your politeness to myself, your 
kind interest about the amiable child over whom I 
watch with all a parent's solicitude, your father's 
attentions, and admirable character, ail conduce to 
make this efftM one of the most ptunful I ever 
resolved upon ; nor is it the least difficulty I have to 
struggle with, that she whose heart would seek your's, 
both from what she has heard, and what she has 
se^i, is penetrated with grief at the decision. Strange, 
however, and bold as it may appear, I am compelled 
to Awego the honour which you condescend to design 
for us, in your valuable acquaintance; and all that I 
can hope from this explanation is, that you will ac- 
quit me of what, believe me T do not deserve, an 
indifference to its favour, or an insensibility to its 
worth. I might with perhaps less awkwardness have 
obUuned my object, by profiting by the ceremonial 
of the world, and not returning your vidt. But 
though my duty to another might then have been 
equally performed, it would have been so at the 
expence of what I owe to myself; which would have 
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been miserably neglected, if I had left such a person 
as Miss Evelyn to imagine me, what I never can be, 

" The ungrateful 

" Caroline Rochford.'' 

** Somerville Wood, 
August 10th, 1814." 

To describe the interest, the emotion of Georgina 
on reading this letter, would not be easy. The mingled 
candour and mystery that belonged to it combined to 
fill her with surprise, and at the same time concern. 
She immediately sought her father, her ^counsellor 
in all difficulties, and asked him what he thought 
of it. 

" Think of it T^ said he, ** why as I must of 
every thing that belongs to your strange sex, for you 
are all of ye inexplicable. Seriously, however, the 
letter is a good letter, and I shall be very glad if the 
lady is a good lady ; but all this we must leave to 
time.'* 

" Meanwhile,'* said Georgina with sadness, ** all 
my hope of Melainie, if she is Melainie, must be 
given up." 

" I fear so,*' returned Evelyn : " you would not 
be so uncivil as to force your acquaintance.'''* 

" The letter,^ replied Georgina, " no where looks 
as if it would be rejected on its own account.*" 

^* J should be surprised, my love, if it did,"* said 
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Erdyiiy *^ for your friendsUp, ^1, would do honour 
to an empress.^ 

Georgina affected, kissed her father^s hand, and 
observing her concern, he bade her be quiet till he 
had at least discovered who these ladies were ; ^^ and 
I think," said he, <^ I may get some clue to it, when 
Tremaine returns, for I know at least the house 
which they inhabit belongs to him.^^ Then, added 
he laughing, ^^ Mrs. Rochford is still a very hand« 
some woman ; and who knows that there may not be 
perhaps in contemplation a nearer connection be- 
tween them than we are aware of ?^^ 

The Doctor spoke in jest ; but these words, some- 
how or another, sunk deep info the mind and heart of 
Georgina. 
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CHAP. XV. 

MOST MYSTERIOUS OF ALL. 



** Rumour is a pipe, 
** Blown by surmises, jealousies, conjectures ; 
*' And of so easy and so plain a stop, 
" That the blunt monster vith uncounted beads, 
" The stUl discordant, wavering multitude, 
" Can play upon it." 

Shakspearb. 



Now it happened unfortunately, that while his 
reverend friend had unwittingly as it were laid this 
train, another friend, not quite so reverend, was 
ready to set fire to it, and actually did set fire to it ; 
so that Mr. Treniaine was blown up, and already in 
the air, before he knew where he was. 

This friend was no other than Monsieur Dupuis, 
of honourable memory; and we proceed to detail, 
step by step, bow great things may spring from trivial 
causes ; and if peace was once given to Europe, and 
the whole kingdom of France, grand monarque and 
all, was once saved by a quarrel between two court 
ladies, what wonder that a marriage in private life 
should be retarded, or prevented altogether, by a 
yalet de chambre and a waiting-maid : 
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We have related, that 'from the intimacy of the 
housekeepers of Woodington and Evelyn Hall, the 
transactions of the one family soon found their way 
to the other ; and chiefly through the communications 
of Mrs. Margaret Winter ; who, to do her justice, 
had hitherto found nothing but good to relate of 
Woodington and its master. 

The truth of this history however obliges us to 
confess, that some communications, which about this 
time Mrs. Margaret had occasion to make, did not 
end to the advantage of Tremaine. For as Mrs. 
Margaret'^s mind was extremely just, without ever 
having read Cicero, she had arrived, by a sort of 
natural instinct, at one of the best moral conclusions 
of that learned heathen ; I mean, that the relator of 
history should not only never dare to tell a false- 
hood, but should not dare to conceal the truth. 
Hence, although she had abundantly communicated 
what had turned out to Tremaine's credit ; such as 
his kindness to his tenants, and servants, his paying 
all the expenses of a law- suit for a poor man, whose 
family had been oppressed by a rich neighbour, and 
his frequent helps to decayed gentlemen, chiefly 
officers who had served with him in the army ; yet 
she at length related some traits and anecdotes, 
which at any time would have been disagreeable to 
Georgina, but which in her present frame of mind 
filled her with inexpressible concern. 
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Mrs. Watson^ Tremaiue's housekeeper^ vas na* 
turally a good and giavc woman, and not much 
more given to canvass her superiors or seigbbours, 
{in other words to gossiping) than other house- 
keepers who have little to do generally are. She 
loved a little talk, but loved her Bible more ; ajod as 
in her present mode of life Monsieur Dupuis was 
almost her only companion, and Mrs. Winter her 
only visitor, she had much thne {<x her f^yourite 
study, which began very seriously to lay hold of her 
mind. 

'Her progress \n religion was not quiescent ; and as 
her own fervour increased, she was struck with the 
desire of communicating it to others, and far above 
the rest, (as in fact he most wanted it) to her coadjutor 
and constant inmate. Monsieur Dupuis. 

We shall not stop to enquire into the reasonable^ 
ness of an English protestant housekeeper, not over 
well educated herself, hoping to convert a careless, 
not to say licentious French catholic valet de cham* 
breto religion and virtue. We only agree in one 
part of her speculation, that as far as the necessity 
for conversion went, there could scarcely be a better 
subject than the one she pitched upon ; for having 
also much time upon his hands, he endeavoured, 
after Mrs. Watson's example, to fill up some of it 
with reading ; but his subjects were generally the re- 
verse of (hat good woman's; his favourite bookis being 

VOL. II. H 
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the Contes de Voltaire, Les Liaisons Dangereuses, 
Faublas, La Pucelle, and the like — if like there be to 
those distinguished works. 

The pious Watson, 'tis true, did not understand 
a syllable of these studies, except as to their tea- 
dency,— which she very soon found was any thing 
but what appertained to the improvement of morals, 
or the confirmation of faith. As she indeed wished 
to convert Monsieur Dupuis, so the valet, who was 
somewhat espiegle in his nature, thought it but a 
fair return of kindness to endeavour to unconvert 
her ; and accordingly, to the best of his power, he 
related to her the stories, or translated the senti- 
ments, which he found so petiUant in his favourite 
authors. 

This produced reproof, and then disputes, in 
which the refined valet was so impenetrable to the 
religious housekeeper, that in despair, as well as 
zeal, she threatened to complain of his principles to 
his master. Monsieur Dupuis was always amused 
at this, and bursting into laughter, *^ Ha ! ha !'^ he 
would say, " you complain of de scholar for learn 
to read, to de master who te^ch him. Begar, my 
master he read all dese book himself; he tink Vol- 
taire and Rousseau, and Monsieur Louvet, les 
meilleurs 6crivains du monde : my master be de man 
of pleasure comme moi, and he no believe a word of 
your reli^on at all." 
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Shoeked at this, as far as she understood it, the 
weU-meaning housekeeper would ask for his autho* 
rity, when he would very succinctly tell her that he 
had heard Tremaine over and over again give his 
(^pinions upon all these subjects^ in various conver- 
sations with his friends at table, which had first set 
him (the valet) upon reading these authors, whom 
he had heard so much praised: and that as to his 
being a man of pleasure, he knew what he knew, 
but would never be mdiscret. 

Indignant at this (for Watson loved her master 
too well to be very patient under it) she would pro- 
voke him still more, by asserting her utter disbelief 
of any thing be professed to know to Tremaine^s dis- 
credit ; till at length the discretion of the valet giving 
way to his vanity, he told her, to his certain know- 
ledge, his master at that instant kept a mistress, a 
very beautiful woman, not many miles oiF, by whom 
i9& had two children, one of them a little boy at school, 
for whom he had actually himself been sent, when 
he accompanied his master to York a few days 
before, and that he was afterwards conveyed to his 
mother, to pass the summer holidays with her.* 
Monsieur Dupuis added, that if she did not believe 
him^ she might ask Jonathan, who had ridden there 
with his master last week, and had actually* seen the 
lady. *^ I no see her^ but Jonathan say she vas ver 
prit, only leetel too old,^ 

h2 
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Struck with this. iDtelligenc 
housekeeper took the first op] 
grocHn what he knew, who told 
he knew very little, (»ily that ] 
faia master to York, who sent 
some other place for a little I 
had all returned to within ten n 
when Moniueur Du|)uis was s 
riage, while his master proceeds 
hired chaise, and himself on he 
Somerville Wood ; that a mile 
chaise stopt, uid he (the groom 
little boy and a letter in the cl 
waited his return in the wooi 
his cbai^ and the letter to a 
between thirty and forty, who " 
youDg ^1, as beautiful as the < 
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the letter ; that the child called 
and sud he had left papa on 
tbe young lady seemed much d 
" oh ! mamma, why did he not 

Thia was all the groom 
enough, and too much, as Wat 

Overpowered by these circi 
time, and place, she had noth 
and with a sigh yielded her bel 
Monsieur Dupuis ; consoling h 
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could, by r^^larly, in her prayers^ remembering her 
master's reform. 

And here the matter might have rested, for the 
good creature was sufficiently discreet to intend not 
to divulge it, had not that intention been opposed by 
a temptation which flesh and blood (at least the flesh 
and blood of a housekeeper) could not withstand. 
For what can withstand the temptation to gosnp in 
two housekeepers over their evening tea ? 

<' What though he is a little top old," said Mr& 
Watson, as she poured it out, ^^ I assure you he is 
all the fashion in London, is g^ierally out with the 
gayest all the night long ; and there is no young lady 
that would not be glad to have him. There was Miss 
Neville and my Lady Gertrude had like to have fit 
about him, and it was only stopped by his saying he 
would have neither on ^em. I heard it all fiom 
Lady Grertrude*s own woman, who used to visit me 
in Berkeley Square, as you may be doing now, Mrs. 
Winter." 

The grave chefoi Woodington was now, however^ 
obliged at 6nce to confess her fears, that all theit 
speculations were wrong, and that whatever Miss 
Greorgina might feel, Mr. Tremaine neither had, nor 
ever could have, any thoughts of her. 

^' He may go farther, and fare W(»rse,*' said Mrs. 
Winter, with something like indignation ; but upon 
being informed of the reasons for her ally's suppo- 
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8it]on» and her authority for those reasons, she was . 
forced to allow their cogency, discovered an evident 
impatience to get home, and when at home, an equal 
impatience for her mistresses bell at night— when, 
during the few minutes^ attendance which Georgina^s 
undressing 4:equired, the most favourite, or at least 
the most confidential period of this gentlewoman's life 
generally occiured. 

We will pass, in our hurry to come to other 
maitters, the mode in which the faithful Winter, 
jealous for her own as well as her lady's honour, (for 
Winter assumed to herself the credit of a great deal 
of Tremaine^s footing with Georgina,) first led to 
the subject, and afterwards made the communication 
m question. It is sufficient that Tremaine, on the 
authority of Winter, Watson, Dupuis, and Jona- 
than, (enough to sink down any poor devil at the 
Old Bailey) was convicted brfore Georgina of 
having a mistress, or a concealed wife, and two 
children, eight or ten miles off; and Georgina was 
deprived of her entire night's rest in consequence of 
the news. 

Having sighed to her pillow upon it for many 
hours, she was forced to confess that the mystery of 
the Somerville Woodhouse was now cleared up, and 
that her father^s loose hint was dreadfully con- 
finned. 

Two whole days she pondered this matter, and 
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two whole days she saw sot Tremahie. The young 
heart of Georgioa never before knew so much of 
itself. Winter was not only not repressed, but even 
encouraged to talk of the subject ; at least as far as 
perfect attention went : for though she professed to 
say she supposed it mere idle gossip, and not possible 
to be true, she listened with pntfound interest to all 
the proofs which Winter ^brought, to show that it 
could not be false. 

In the midst of these doubts, a letter bom her 
new friend, or rather acquaintance, Mrs. Neville, 
plunged her into fresh difficulties. 

It began by a very cordial invitation to the races 
^ at D, which wef e to be uncommonly well attended, 
and where she made a point, she said, of assembling 
as much beauty, elegance, and talent, as her influ. 
ence would permit : that her party was made, but 
could not be perfect without Greoigina. ^' I would 
also,^ she added, *^ ask your neighbour Mr. Tre- 
maine, but really he has of late grown so uncouth^ 
and towards me so capricious, that he gives me no 
encouragement ; besides, from what I hear of him, 
I fear more than ever it would be entreaty thrown 
away. The reports are indeed most strange about 
him, though very inconsistent wiUi one another. One 
is, that he has long been either secretly marri^, or 
has entertained a* mistress, who has followed him 
from Northamptonshire, and by whom he has two 
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children. As to the marriage, I have reascNa to 
believe that false, whatever the other may be. But 
what is most confidently said is still more surprienng. 
He was always, you know, eccentric ; thinking and 
acting like no other man. No woman of his ac. 
quaintanoe comes up, it seems, to his standard as a 
wife ; yet a wife he is resolved to have (^tis time at 
least !) ; and I am credibly informed he is now en^ 
gaged in the romantic and nonsensical task of 
educating a young girl, (nobody knows who,) for 
the express purpose of loving him, and making in 
time a suitable companion tor so very great a mim. 
This, afl both he and his fair Indiana are in your 
neighbourhood, you probably know, and I shall be 
gratified by hearing the particulars. I must say, 
however, if , true. Lady Gertrude BeUenden has 
been most shamefully used by him. You of course 
know all that afikir. At any rate, I would have 
you, my dear Miss Evelyn, be on your guard against 
thb Mr. Bevil, (a) who, though he afironts half 
the sex by his high demands upon them, (Hily gives 
himself the more consequence with those whom he 
does condescend to distinguish ; and report says 
(which who can be surprised at ?) that of all the fair 
damsels to whom he has offered his attentions, none 

ever occupied him so much as his charming neigh« 

« 

{a) Aliudiug I suppose to the romaDtic Bevil and Indiaaa of 
the Ck)nsciqps Lovers. Editor* ^ 
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hoHTf with the exception of the poor devoted thing 
to whom I have alluded. Be assured howev^ that 
Mr. Bevil, with all his sentiment, is a most fickle be- 
ing, and I pity the young creature he has immured, 
only perhaps to send her back into the world, disap- 
*pointed and Unhappy*'' 

Poor Georgina was in a labyrinth of contending 
conjectures, upon the receipt of this letter. Was 
the young inconnue, who had so much toucb^ her 
heart, fated then to destroy its growing and happy 
feelings towards the only person for whom she hud 
yet felt any thing like partiality; or was she a 
daughter, and not an intended wife— and if 80» was 
the accx)mplished Mrs. Rochford, either as wife or 
mistress, the possessor' of his affections !— Which 
of them, or was either of them, Melainie de Mon* 
tauban? 

These were puzzling questionst-— 

** Ah r exclaimed Georgina, ^* whether a9 a mis. 
tress or an intended wife, it is evident some other 
female ^ 

The thought, unaccountably to herself^ made her 
heart sick, and at last burst from her lovely eyes in 
tears, as precious perhaps as innocence in distress 
«ver yet shed. She felt ashamed, however, and soon 
recovered, but was plunged the whole morning in a 
reverie which did her no good, and which only 
escaped her father^s observation from his being out 

H S 
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upon some county business, during the greater port 
of the day. 

- Arrived at home, he was struck with the most seri* 
ous concern, at observing a sadness on the brow of 
his loved ^1, which he had never before witne^ed. 
Two questions drew the whole from her; for noT 
only were there no secrets between these two persons, 
so endeared both by relationship and love to each 
other, but Georgina felt a relief to her swoln heart, 
by instantly ^ving the confidence desired. 

The trembling, or at least blushing interest she 
evidently took in Mrs. Neville^s letter, confirmed as 
it was by Winter'^s communication, inspired the 
good Doctor indeed with a thought which did not 
occasion him less uneasiness, because it had never 
struck him before, or because it now sprang into his 
mind, accompanied with all the mortifying draw- 
backs which this story (now confirmed on all sides) 
presented to his belief. To think of it under either 
of the shapes presented, embarrassed him; but to 
think of it with the influence he began to fear it 
might have on his daughter's happiness^ absolutely 
afflicted him. He became as serious as Georgina 
herself; and when they parted for the night, he re- 
solved upon two things, — ^to ascertain the exact state 
of his daughter's heart, and to clear up, at any cost, 
the whole mystery that hung oyer Mrs. Rochford 
and her daughter, if her daughter she was. The 
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iirst he deferred for a proper opportunity, fully 
aware of all that delicacy and affection required of 
him ; the last he determined to proceed upon with- 
out delay. 



CHAP. XVL 

DECISION. 



** This abore all to (hy own self be true, 
^ And it most follow as the night the day, 
'* Thou never canst be false to any man." 

Shakspbarc. 



And how did he proceed upon it ? 

In the very spirit of his character : for with that 
straightforwardness which belonged to him^ having 
desired Georgina to give him Mrs. Neville's letter, 
he resolved to lay it at once before his fiiend, and to 
leave him to give his confidence upon it, or not, as he 
pleased. 

This indeed was a very simple method, (and as 
many people will think) not at all worthy of a man 
of his abilities and endowments: it was what any 
child might have hit upon. But in fact^ with all his 



endowments, we are forced to confess that) in simpli- 
city of heart at least, Evelyn was a child. 

What he so promptly resolved he soon endeavoured 
to perform ; for an opportunity arose the very next 
day, by a self-invitation to dinner, which Tremaine 
sent over in the morning to Evelyn Hall. 

The Doctor determined in that very viut to sound 
him, and acquainted Georgina with his determi- 
nation. 

^* And yet," said he, ^* I know not the right we 
have to force his confidence.^ 

<' None at all," said Georgina. 

" It is material, however," continued he, " to settle 
it ; for if there is a mistress in the case, the freedom 
of bur intercourse will be not so proper." 

** Certainly not," said Georgina firtnly. 

Tremaine came with the empressement with which 
he had always come of late ; lamented that he had 
been separated from them for so many days ; and de- 
clared that he never liked absence so little, and had 
fiown home with n pleasure he had seldom felt. 

" I am at least glad of your resumed activity,'' 
said the 'Doctor : " your business however must have 
been important, to have taken you to York ! ** 

" It was a little duty I had to perform," answered 
he, ** and I trust neither of you will quarrel with 
me for having so well profited by the lessons you 
have ^ven me. You see," and here he fixed his 
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€^68 on Geargina) ^^ I venture to suy^se I have 
a mistress, as well as a master, in practical philo^ 
flophy.'* 

Mistress was a word which Gkx^rgina never liked 
so little ; she looked grave, and was silent. 

** A mistress r exclaimed Evelyn in a kind <^ 

» 

ejaculation, half to himself, half aloud. 
* A constrained sort of pause ensued, in which Tre- 
maine thought both his* friends appeared to haye 
something on their minds. 

The dinner being over, and Oeorgina withdrawn, 
^* Pray," said Evelyn, after a little thought, " is not 
•a house in Somerville Wood, in which two ladies have 
come to reside, a late purchase of yours ?'^ 

^^ If you mean an old house, newly sashed, at the 
end of the avenue,'^ replied Tremaine with a good 
deal of surprise, " it is." 

" You are acquainted I suppose with your tenants P 
continued the Doctor. 

" " All good landlcM-ds ought to be," answered the 
catechist, with however increasing wonder. ** But 
pray, may I ask in my turn, why these questions? 
Are you acquainted with them yourself?'^ 

** My daughter has found them out," answered 
Evelyn. 

" Found them out !" 

** Yesi and introduced me to them, and a very 
«curvy reception they gave us." 
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'* This is most extraordinary T said Tremaine, 
with evident signs of uneasiness. 

Evelyn then proceeded to relate Georgina's ad- 
venture, and the impression which the younger lady 
had made upon her: ^^ Now I, for my part, not 
having seen her, could not help admiring the elder, 
who says her name is Rochford.**^ 

" She is," said Tremaine, " a very superior wo- 
man ; I have known her many years." 

" We are, however,*' observed Evelyn, ^^ anxious, 
particulacly my daughter, to know the name of her 
young companion." 

^* And did not Mrs. Bochford tell you ?" cried 
Tremaine. 

" She was so exceedingly reserved," said Evelyn, 
^^ that Georgina did not dare to ask." 

" Her name," replied Tremaine, recovering his 
tranquillity, ^^ is M^lainie de Montauban." 

** Foreign, I presume ;" observed Evelyn. 

*•* One of her parents is French," returned Tre« 
maine ; and he said no more. 

Another pause ensued, which lasted some minutes. 

*^ My good friend," said the Doctor, " I meant 
not to be as impertinent as I fear I have been. 
The interest which these charming women have ex" 
cited in my daughter, has led me, I see, too far. I 
beseech you to excuse it. I certainly have no right 
to pry into secrets." 
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" I have no secrets," said Tremaine, and they 
again were silent. The Doctor had said enough far 
his friend to open, if he would. It was friendship, 
not curiosity, that had made him speak, and finding 
the overture not taken, he changed the conversa- 
tion. 

At cofiee, Tremaine was absent and Georgina con- 
strained. Each seemed glad that Evelyn began to 
talk upon gardening, in which they allowed him to 
have all the talk to himself. Tremaine looked over 
some new music, and Georgina, at an open window, 
was busy with a rose bush on the outside, which for 
the life of her she could not settle to her liking. 

At length Tremaine took his leave. 

The eyes of Georgina were immediately turned 
upon her father. 

" I have not succeeded,^' said he, " except to dis- 
cover that he has known Mrs. Rochford long, speaks 
highly of her, and that your young friend is half 
French." 

" Half French !'' cried Georgina. 

*^ Yes ! that is, one of her parents is of that nation, 
and she is Melainie de Montauban.^ 
-^ Oh ! this carissimo amico ! thought Georgina. She 
looked again at her father. 

^^ I know no more," said he. ** I could not try 
to make a man srpeak of his own affairs, against his 
will.*" 
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*' My dear father," replied Gcor^na, " you did 
ai you always do, right." 

*' That is a very good creed for a dau^ter,*' ob- 
served Evelyn, assuming a playful aspect. He then 
kiaeed her, and to drive away thought, proposed 
trying the new music; which finished the evening. 

In the retirement of her chamber, Georgina taxed 
herself severely for the selfishness of her cuiio^ty — 
Should Mrs. Rochford be his mistress, said she, 
what can that be to me, except indeed that such a 
man should so ill conduct himself F But Mrs. Roch- 
ford is not French, and Melainie cannot therefore be 
her daughter ! — May she not however be so by scHne 
French lady, who alive or dead, legitimately or 
illegitimately, may have been bound to him I 

This thought did not please. Could Melainie 
herself be a mistress, and Mrs Rochford herduenna! 
Impossible ! — And yet why this mystery ? — this se- 
clusion ? 

This thought pleased still less. 

Was Melainie a wife .^ fully as distressing t And 
yet why ? There was then no dishonour: she must 
soon be acknowledged, and she may ^et be my 
fnend. 

This reflec^on was consolatory, and'fihe dwelt 
upon it. I fear, thought she, I have been sadly 
Weak, and as selfish as' weak. Mr. Tremaine is 
iwtlung to me : for his own sake, I hope there is no 
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impropriety of conduct, and his engaging wife I am 
sure I shall love. 

Thus did a virtuous mind briflg itself round ; and 
thus a heart that placed its happiness in loving and 
being loved, righted itself, after a tumult that had 
threatened its tranquillity, by reposing upon what it 
was at least certain was good, although it mi^t be 
the only good in the affair. 

In this tr^dn of mind, after commending herself 
fervently to Heaven, this excellent yoiiiig creature 
sank into slumber, which was sweet and refreshing, 
^ and Evelyn had the happiness of seeing her next 

morning, placid and cheerful, if not with her usual 
gaiety, at the breakfast table. 

The good Doctor, though much the greater rea- 
soner of the two, and the better philosopher, had 
himself not been nearly so composed. As a divine, 
a good shepherd, and a friend, he feared for Tre- 
maine. If either lady were a mistress, it was his 
duty to interpose ; duty for his own, and his daugh- 
ter's sake, as well as Tremaine^s. If Melainie 
could be an object of seduction !— too horrible for 
thought ! Yet the world, particularly the fine men in 
^ it, were so corrupt ! — In St. James's Street it wotald 

be thought nothing of; and the French school al- 
most enjoined it!-^This however was soon dismissed. 
=— That she might be designed for a wife was far 
more probable. There was an eccentricity, if not 
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a wBywardnesSy in almost all Tremaine's actions^ 
that made Mrs. Neville's report by no means incredi- 
ble. I must send him the substance of her letter, said 
Evelyn. 

Full of the design^ he closed the study door, after 
ordering a servant to get ready to go to Woodington ; 
and wrote as follows to Tremaine : — 

*^ You, who know all the rights and duties of 
friendship, will I am siure not quarrel witli me for 
sending you, the inclosed. Left to itself, I should 
think it the tattle of a silly, if. not the malice of a 
wicked wcnnan ; but coloured as in some measure it 
is by time, person, and place, in all that belongs to 
the house in Somerville Wood, both the interest I 
take in my school-fellow, friend, and neighbovir, and 
my duty to her who is the iprop and solace of my 
life, forbid me to be silent When I tell you that my 
daughter has been eager to conciliate the friendship 
of the ladies your tenants, ever since she saw them, 
and that she almost rests a part of her happiness on 
being permitted to cultivate the interesting Melainie, 
your own rectitude will forgive my asking, as fear as I 
may, soihe account of these ladies. That my friend 
is scandalized by Mrs. Neville, and the reports of the 
ndghbourhood, I have no doubt, and he perhaps 
might thank me for enabling him to put down scan* 
dal at once, by a frank explanation. My dear Tre- 
maine will, however, distinctly understand, that ex» 
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planation at the expence of either feeUng or confix 
dence is not what I seek. My simple question is, as 
a father, to know whether Miss Evelyn may^ without 
impropriety, give indulgence to the prepossessions and 
wishes with which her new neighbours have inspired 
her;' 

This, and a copy of Mrs. Neville's communication, 
with the omission of that part which related to Geor- 
gina herself, were made into a packet by the Doctor, 
and dispatched to Tremaine. 

He was hurt and perplexed at the receipt of it, 
which he strove at first, though in vain, to attribute 
to an improper curiosity. But this, not only his 
natural candour, and respect for Evelyn forbade, but 
other sentiments towards Evelyn's daughter for ever 
banished from his mind. The delicate, the well 
judging Georgina could never act from an impiure 
motive ; and it was evident from her father^s mode of 
putting it, that she in fact was interested to know 
the characters of persons whose acquaintance she had 
solicited, while all the fault and all the mischief rested 
with Mrs. Neville. 

How often he gave that lady to the devil, it is 
useless to enquire; how often he paced his chamber, 
and went in and out of doors, the better to consult 
his own thoughts, it is difficult to remember. It is 
sufficient to say, that having more than three several 
times begun a letter to the Doctor, for which he 
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detmned his messenger, he st last sent the man awav 
with a verbal compliment, that he would return an 
answer by a messenger of his own. The whole of 
the morning was past in writing, and indeed it was 
evening before a servant from Woodington delivered 
to Evelyn a packet, which we shall now set before 
our readers. 



CHAP. XVII. 

A PLAIN TAI.E. 



"Speak It here; 
" Tben'i DothlHg; 1 have done yet, o' n; eontcjeacB, 



" Noble lady, 
" I am aoiTf mf Inlcgrii; ibould breed 
" So deep tuapicion." 



To Dr. Evelyn. 
" Those who know you can never suspect you of 
an Improper motive : those who know your daugh- 
ter, must be anxious to clear away every thing that 
may hang a cloud upon the least wish she can form. 
Her desire to cultivate Melainie de Montsuban, to 
seek her as a companion, to love her as a friend, is not 
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oDiy natural, but does honour to her taste. I am 
mistaken, were it right that their acquaintance should 
proceed, if happiness to both would not be the result ; 
but I doubt if at present their wishes can be gratified: 
and I feel constrained to think that Mrs. Rochford's 
decision is no more than proper. Accuse me not of 
mystery, any more than misconduct. At the same 
time I feel agonized that appearances should give 
such support to the most wicked of surmises. X 
know not who is most traduced, Mrs. Kochford, 
Melainie, or myself. Little am I able to beaf it on 
my own account ; still less on theirs. Their purity 
I have swbni to defend. Is my own honour less 
dear to me ? 

" Evelyn, you know not my perplexity. I feel 
wounded more tenderly than perhaps you suspect; 
yet I dare not defend myself. With you, I mi^t 
rest something upon confidence; but have I any 
right to that confidence from another ? — that other, 
prejudiced as she may be by the surmises of an 
interested, a daring, and manceuvring woman?—* 
Can I be indifferent to my fame in a quarter which 
has so much of my respect ? — If I could bear the 
condemnation of the world, could I also bear that 
Miss Evelyn should think with that world? That 
world is saucy ; it takes liberties with innocent 
women ! Shall he, who can proclaim their innocence, 
and his own, submit in silence? 
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*' No ! mere caution, which, perhaps, after all is 
unnecessary, shall not carry me so far. I depart 
then from my first resolution, and you shall hear a 
plain tale, which for ever must put to silence even 
appearances, and surmises, much more positive 
slander. The friend whose injunctions impose upon 
me the constraint I feel, would be the first, were be 
to know our dilemma, to release us from a burthen, 
which he never foresaw would fall upon us. 

*^ Have you ever heard me mention the name of 
Colonel Osmond? — ^the preserver of my life, and 
when I was in want of it, the benefactor of my 
fortune. Chivalry has scarcely painted a braver, a 
more generous, or a more delicate spirit. The latter 
be carries to an excess, which may one day bear 
hard on the happiness he deserves. Three great 
interests divide his heart ; his country, his mistress, 
and his friend. His purse was mine, when I had 
none of my own ; his sword was mine, when I had 
lost my own : he pushed my promotion ; he defended 
my life. In the field of Vimeira, .where my horse 
was killed under me, and while entangled by the 
fall, a lance was already at my heart. This Osmond, 
at the expense of his own blood, saved mine. 'Twas 
the beginning of our friendship. 

" When I left the army, we corresponded by letters. 
He was perpetually in adventures. . Upon one of them 
now depends his happiness or misery for ever. 
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" You know how the events of war, which he seemed 
born to control, led the most gallant of mankind be- 
yond the bounds of the Pyrenees. His advance how- 
ever, was tracked in slaughter, and on the plains of 
Vittoria Osmond was again doomed to bleed. He 
was, indeed, left for dead on that sanguinary field, 
and was only saved by an apparent enemy. He was 
conducted to the Chateau of the Comte de Montau- 
ban^ a French nobleman, established in Spain, where 
he was nursed^ cherished, and recovered. That nurs- 
ing, as it a£Pected his peace, so it may for ever colour 
his fate ; for Melainie de Montauban^ was his princi- 
pal attendant. Her mother, an English lady of a 
noble house, had long been dead, and she was allowed 
by her father to gratify her chief pleasure, in watch- 
ing over one whom she almost considered as a coun- 
tryman. She was then under fifteen. Whether her 
young heart was touched with more than benevolence 
towards a wounded and at on^ time a dying soldier, 
I know not ; — but his own was penetrated, first with 
gratitude, then with love. 

" The .Comte de Montauban was Bourbon in his 
mind, and not the less so from his English connec- 
tion, and his respect for England. Colonel Osmond 
improved and wrought upon these dispositions. The 
Comte opened a correspondence with the King of 
France, and the cause promising success in the South, 
too little caution was used in veiling his design. He 
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was seized and shot by tbe saTage Soult ; his estates 
oonfiacated, his whole family ruined. 

" Overwhelmed with this sudden reverse, Osmond 
beheld the wreck as if occanoned by himsdf ; and he 
resolved to devote the life .they had saved to the 
family whose kindness to him had been so fatal to 
themselves. The heir, a child of four or five years 
old, and the lovely, the touching, the orphan Me» 
lainie, he conveyed to England. 

*^ On the boy he settled a competent stipend. For 
the attracting Melainie he had larger views. The 
boy has often seen me» and calls» perhaps thinks me, 
his father ; but his sister I have scarcely permitted 
myself to know. In all that Colonel Osmond did he 
consulted me ; and confided to me, as the best com- 
pensation he could make for the loss of h^ parent, 
the die^gn of bestowing upon her his whole fortune, 
if at the same time he could have the happiness to 
persuade her to receive himself as her husband and 
protector for life. 

*' To this he was aware of all the difBculties that 
might be opposed ; but he reduced them all to this 
single one — ^the uncertainty how far he might be able 
to inspire her with corresponding aifecticfi. She 
might be grateful indeed, but gratitude was a word 
he would not hear of. * She must love,"* said he, ^ as 
if I were really and entirely bar countryman ; only 
her equal in fortune ; suitable in powers of attraction. 
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in the qualities she expects, and even in age. With- 
out this, (little as I may pretend to it) I cannot be 
her husband, though I will always be her friends At 
die same time to open this design to her at hetr tra- 
der age would only be to take advantage of her inex-* 
perience, and her grateful feelings, with which her 
little heart absolutely runs over ; for softened as it iis 
by misfortune,, and the loss of all whom she has be^ 
accustomed to love, she has no one to fix it upon but 
me. Oh ! that that may last !'* 

^^ Reasoning in this manner, Osmond did not dis- 
guise to himself the difficulties he had also to ccxi- 
tend with, from his personal absence on service at a 
time the most critical for his object. He was be- 
sides totally unprovided with a proper asylum for 
her, from having neither mothei* nor sister; dnd 
powerfully felt the necessity there was, that her 
education, as yet but half finished, should still be 
pursued. 

" Consulted, confided in, by this high-minded man, 
my admired friend, my gallant preserver, could I be 
wanting tq his views? — No! I entered into them. 
I was not. unaware of the boldness of the expectation, 
that a girl of fifteen might be inspired with love for 
a man of thirty. But alas! my own age, and still 
roii&antic heart, made me hope at least that such a 
difference might be overcome. 
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<' I desired him to canrign both children tome. 
I swore to be the guardian of the friendless Mi- 
lainie, to watch over her safety^ her improvement 
and her fame, with the vi^ance of a. father; and 
meantime I had the good fortune to associate Mrs. 
Bochford in my views. This lady, whom slander 
has never yet touched, I had remembered as the 
widow of an officer of rank, known both to me and 
to Osmond. The superiority of her talents, her 
sense, and her worth, added to the slender portion 
with which her husband had left her, pointed her 
out as dengned almost by Providence for our object. 

^^ I asked and obtained leave to confide to her the 
hopes, the romantic hopes of my friend. She rea.- 
dily and kindly undertook to second them, and 
what she undertook she has faithfully performed. 
After the first interviews with Milainie, on yielding 
her to Mrs, Rochford, I made a point never to see 
her again ; for mindful of the tender, the sacred duty, 
I had undertaken, I suggested to the latter lady the 
propriety of keeping her pupil in the most absolute 
retirement, and above all of secluding her, until my 
friend's return, from the society of men. Single, un- 
engaged, and romantic myself, could I do this with 
such views, and permit my own visits ? 

^* It is now near two years since this plan has been 
prosecuted. During the whole of that time, Colonel 
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Osmond has cultivated the mind, and I believe the 
aQection of his young charge, by letters. He is 
expected every instant. No man has hitherto in- 
terfered with him ; and we hope to obtain the only 
end we have proposed by delivering her up to him, 
at least free from all prepossession. 

*^ Such is the outline of a story, on which malice, 
or wicked indifference to truth or falsehood, has 
built so much. Whether we may not have been too 
strict in declining for Melainie the society of her 
own sex as well as ours may be made a question ; 
but Mrs. Bochford's fears that the one would cer- 
tainly bring the other along with it, and her anxiety 
to fulfil her engagement with Colonel Osmond, who 
has been her very great benefactor, have made her 
scrupulously exact in adhering to her plan, and 
caused an apparent coldness to the overtures of the 
most amiable young creature that ever God made. 

" To that excellept creature, and to her alone, I 
permit you to extend the confidence of this letter ; 
and if it has satisfied you, I suppose I may have the 
pleasure of soon seeing you again.'*' 
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like him: I think he need not be afraid of Me- 
lainie." 

^ Why (SO ?" asked the Doctor. 

^' He is so noMe, so generous !" 

" But he is above thirty !'* 

^' If he were more, that would be notiiing/' 

Evelyn gave his daughter a penetrating look, 
which called up a little colour to her cheeks. She 
however had no concealment, for she immediately 
added, " be»des ' ■ ' ^ * but consciousness per- 
haps would not let her go farther. 

** Besides what ?^' asked Evelyn good-humouredly, 

** He saved Mr. Tremaine's Ufe/' said Georgina. 

** A very good reason why Mademoiselle de Mon- 
tauban should marry him," returned the Doctor. 

Georgina's confusion increased. 

** We have injured our friend very much," pur- 
sued Evelyn. 

Terribly !*' said Greorgina. 
And I long to make him the amende honorable-,'' 
concluded he, ringing the belL 

« How ?" 

** By riding over to him this instant and begging 
his pardon." 

His horse was soon at the door, and with himself 
soon after at Woodington, where the two friends 
embraced; and the Doctor did not return home till 
after a long conversation, in which amongst other 
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^^ I think I could/^ said Evelyn. 

*^ You are an absolute stc»c, with your philo- 
sophy p 

*' Not in the least, I am rather Epicurean ; for 
if I could be easy, it would be merely because the 
woman is not worth a thought." 

^< Yet she has power, influence^ and, above all, 
the advantage of being plagued with do principle,^ 
said Trenmne. 

*^ A mere managing mamma, with all her xidies,^ 
replied his friend. ^^ If you mind siicb things in the 
world, I begin not to be surprised that the world has 
such an effect upon you. What I dm surprised at in 
a man of your experience, is the ease with which you 
were taken." 

<< I knew not her character,*^ said Tremaine, *^ and 
I respected a mother anxious for her child.^* 

^* I believe," said Evelyn, shaking hands with 
faim, and about to depart — '' I believe you have an 
^ccellent heart." 

** Can you do this," answered Tremaine, and he 
looked up as if hedtating to proceed, ^^ wh^i thei^ 
are other parts of this she-devil^s lett^ unexplained, 
which yet contain an express accusation, that I have 
used another young wranan of birth and fashion, 
and, as the world say, of merit, shamefully ill ?'' 
" Lady Grertrude Bellenden ?" said Evelyn. 
^* The same." 
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" Why I there also observed something extraor- 
dinary in your conduct; and I thought it the more 
so, because die was not only beautiful, but &shion 
itself." 

Tremiune coloured, but exclaimed, " bow little 
do you, does any one, know me !" 

" My dearest friend," said Evelyn, mildly, '* do 
you know yourself?" 

" Yes, enough to be cert^n of one thing, that 
beauty and fashion alone will never make a man 
happy: add to it, a cold EelfishnesB, ignorance, and 
bardneES of heart, and what would you think of it?^ 

" The answer is not difficult," said Evelyn. 

" Then you have Lady Gertrude before you," ob- 
served Trcmaine. 

*' Good Heavens ! — the detngned Inend of my 
daughter ?" 

" It must be owned they are a little difTerent," 
continued Tremaine — *' light and darkness are not 
more oj^)osite than the elements that compose them." 

" Poor Lady Belleuden l" said Evelyn : " but 
are you sure this is not prejudice ?" 

*' Judge for yourself," answered Tremaine; and 
he Imd before Evelyn all he had been disposed to 
feel for l.«dy Gertrude — the experiments he had 
made of her mind and heart, and the result of those 
experiments. - 

" I cannot blame you," observed Evelyn. 
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" Then I am satisfied,*' said Tremaine ; and the 
friends separated. 

" This Mr. Bevil, is a very extraordinary person,*" 
pursued Evelyn to his daughter, when he had com- 
municated these particulars to her on his return 
home. " I think he is made for good if he chuse 
and we certainly have done him good." 

" There was then something between him and 
Lady Gertrude," said Georgina. 

** And does that move you ?'^ asked her father. 

" Only my curiosity," rejdied Georgina : " I cer- 
tainly have been alive to it since I saw them together 
at Bellenden House.*** 

^' And what was your judgment.^" 

^* That Lady Gertrude was not indifferent about 
him." 

^ ^^ Young ladies I suppose understand these mat- 
ters ; but how a girl of twenty could have any interest 
about a man of forty. ......'' 

" My dear papa, he is but eight and thirty." 

*^ To be sUre,'* said Evelyn, " that makes a great 
difference ; I had forgotten that.^ 

Georgina blushed. Her father kissed her, ami 
they separated for the night, each with their little 
anxieties^ mixed with some sweetness, in which, 
with Georgina at least, the sweetness greatly pre- 
dominated. 
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** Ob I fair Katherine^ if you will love me soundly 
'^ IVith your French heart, I will be glad to hear yoo 
" Confess it brokenly with your Eoglidi tongue." 



The result of the. adventure of Sotnerville Wood 
was for some time happy for Georgina, for she was 
allowed to cultivate M^lainie as much as she could 
wish ; and often did she stroll with her^ arm in arm, 
in the avenue leading to the cottage, with all the 
familiarity and c<»ifildence of an old friend. It was 
an intercourse very ftweet to her heart, which ex- 
panded with a delight that was new to it. 

It was equally so with M^lainie ; who, no more 
than Georgina, had ever known a friend of her own 
age. 

<< It seems quite my country," said she, talking 
one day of Ilngland, " for I never knew France, 
where I was bom, and all I ever loved best are 
English ; you among them.^ 

" Dear Melainie," said Georgina, " but have a 
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care not to love so entirely without experi^ioe. How 
do vou know I shall deserve it ?*" 

^* Do you not love me ?"' asked Melainie, gravely. 

" Oh, yes !" 

" How then can I b6 wrong ? Besides^^Mr. 
Tremaine — " 

« What of him ?" 

^^ He told Mrs. Rochford, before we saw you, thai 
if Heaven had found a friend for me, whom be would 
wish me to love, and be like, it was you." 

^^ Did Mr. Tremaine say this ?" asked GeOTgina* 

^^ Yes, and I am sure he was very right, for I feel as 
if I could hke you better than any thing in the world*'' 

" Not in the world,". answered Georgina archly; 
^^ for you have undoubtedly as good, or better, mid 
older friends." 

*^ Yes V said M^lainie, and sighed 

" Why that sigh r 

" I often sigh," replied the artless girl, *^ when I 
think of some of them." 

'^ Is not that strange ?'^ observed her companion ; 
*' especially if they are so good." 

"Yes! indeed they are good I buttheyarefarfliway.'* 

" Are you thinking of your second father," asked 
Georgina. 

<* I am thinking of Colonel Osmond," answered 
Melainie ; " but though he has been one to me, I do 
not like to call him father." 
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" And why not ?" said Georgina with more arch- 
ness still. 

*^ I vmvid rather think of him as my brother/' 
replied Miss de McHitauban. ^^ When I . attended 
him in his terrible wound, I always thought him so- 
He was not at all like my father the Count, he was 
so gay and lively, even though sick: but when he 
got well, his spirits were Kke those of a youth — even 
of a French youth.'* 

" Then he does not resemble his friend Mr. Tre- 
maine P"^ said Georgina with curiosity. 
' ^* He is not so severe, nor so sweet," returned Mi- 
lainie, not exactly appreciating her English ; *^ but 
he is Uke him in his nobihty." 

Georgina smiling at her language, could not help 
asking whether he resembled him in person. 

'^Ah ! he is not so handsome, but much beauti- 
fuller." 

" You love him !" said Georgina, smiling again. 

" Most dearly !" replied the honest girl. 

** Could you pass your life with him ?^ continued 
Georgina, hazarding more than she had at first in- 
tended. 

" Too glad ! but he is always at war.*' . 

Georgina would not push the matter farther, but 
thought that the fate of the high-spirited Osmond 
promised to be as happy as it deserved to be. From 
this she made n secret transition, which she could not 
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account for, to the subject of disparity of years ; and 
this left her with an opinion that, young as Melainie 
was, she nught be a happy, as well as what is called 
a lucky girl, in the love and protection of such a man 
as Osmond. 

The question was soon decided, for within a fort- 
night of this conversation the Colonel actually arrived. 
He had leave but for a month, and we may suppose 
how he employed it. In effect, he became so entirely 
to his young ward the centre of all her interest, all 
her admiration, that all her affection followed of 
course ; and naive and ignorant of the world as she 
was, she was scarcely surprised, when Mrs. Rodbibrd 
told her that he had come over on purpose to offer 
her his hand. 

This Episode does not require that the reader 
should be farther detained with it ; though it was of 
consequence to Georgina, who lost her pretty friend, 
almost as soon as she had found her. Imperious 
duty drove Osmond back to the armies, without 
having had time to do more than arrange prelimina- 
ries. It was settled that Mrs. Rochford and Me- 
lainie should take up their abode at Brussels, to be 
more in his neighbourhood, and that he should seize 
the very first respite he could obtain, to fulfil his 
engagement. This was accordingly done, though it 
occasioned much sorrow to Georgina at parting. To 
Brussels Mts. Rochford repaired with her charge. 
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and at Brussels the oontemplated ceremony was only 
delayed, by that which delayed enterprises ci far 
greater pith and moment, though, to the parties, not 
of greatar interest : — the fidkl of Waterloo. 



CHAP. XX. 

ANOTHER CHARGE AGAINST MR. TREMAIKE. 



« 



Leaving the fear of Heaven on the left band.'' 

Shakspbars. 



Gkorgtna was doomed yet to suffer condderable 
uneasiness, in regard to many things that related to 
the person who had now become the frequent object 
of her thoughts. In particular, the surmises of her 
faithful and sober-minded waiting-maid, on the score 
of Tremaine's principles in religion, though not of 
much authority, yet, added to her own observation of 
his tenets in general, left her fiar from at rest. 

Winter indeed had made a considerable mistake, 
of which she had stood convicted in the affair of the 
Somerville Wood ladies ; and she was punished for 
it by a whole week^s silence at her mistress's undress- 
ing. She had therefore for some time returned to 
the praises of Tremaine. Nevertheless, as she was a 
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godly woman in her way, and moreover considered 
Monsieur Dupuis as very first-rate authority, she 
i^ould not help, if only for the good of his Soul, and 
as an advance towards reform, relating to her mis- 
tress her suspicions, that Mr. Tremaine, in regard 
both to practice and doctrine, was not quite right. 
After praising him therefore one day to the skies, 

^ for never inspecting Mrs. Wktson*s accounts, but 

trusting all to her honesty, " There is but one thmg,'' 
she added, ^^ against him ; and pity it is in so nice a 
gentleman, so good to- all, pervided they don*t td^ 
him: do you know. Ma'am, he lets Mrs. Watson 
^ve away as much as she pleases : — she must have a 
nice place on it. But there is one thing which she 
and I both disapprove ; and I said to her one day, 
f I was sure you would do so too if you knew it'' 

** What can you possibly mean ?" said Georgina 
with displeasure. ^^ I hope you don't make me the 

^ subject '^ 

'^ Oh dear I no. Ma'am : I am sure I never took the 
liberty of your name but that once, and then I am 
sure it slipped out I don^t know how ; I was so cer- 
tain you would not like what Mrs. Watson said. 



> 



" I must beg, Winter," replied Georgyia with 
more gravity than she had ever yet shewn, " that you 
will not make either me or Mr. Tremaine the subject 
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of your cotiTisrsation with any body, and least of all 
with Watson/' 

** La ! Ma'am," answered the waiting-woman, ** I 
wonder why; for I pertest, both Watson and me 
think'it the most naturalest thing in the world, you 
are both of you so good, only for that one thing." 

** Well," said Greorgina, " as you have talked 
about it ; though I must beg you to mind what I have 
said, and never '' 

'** Oh dear ! no, M a*am, never, you may rely upon 
it,^ interrupted Winter. 

" Well, then," continued Georgina good humour- 
edly ; " what is your one thing ?'^ 

** He never goes to church, Ma'am,^ answered 
Winter. 

** i am sorry for it,'' said Miss Evelyn thought- 
fully. 

" That's what I said you would be,'* answered the 
waiting-maid, " and indeed. Ma'am, I am afraid from 
what Mr. Doopooy says, he has no notion of religion 
at all." 

•' Monsieur Dupuis,*' observed her mistress, " is no 
doubt a very excellent judge." 

" Oh ! as for that. Ma'am," rejoined Winter, who 
feared ahe might have gone too far, " I am sure I 
think he's no judge at all ; for Mrs. Watson, who you 
know is a little bit of a methodist, shewed me the 
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most beautiful Bible I ever saw, which her master 
made her a present of the other day, and cost eight 
guineas."" 

That does not look as if he did not care for it, 
thought Miss Evelyn, musing. 

The waiting-maid went on : "I am sure I don't 
believe a word that a Frenchman says. Only to be 
sure he never does go to church. Now if you and 
my master were to just talk to him a little " 

*' Leave me, Winter," said Miss Evelyn, " I can 
do all the rest of my undressing myself.** 

The conversation in fact was going too far, and 
without knowing how to get out of it, the sense of 
]M*opriety of this excellent young creature made 
her feel, without any reflection, the necessity for 
its termination. When alone, however, she began 
to think seriously of her waiting-maid's last hint* 

There cannot be a want of real religion, said i^ 
tp herself, in a mind of such principle ; it must be 
merely some eccentricity, some mistake; and he is 
improved in every thing of late. She then resolved to 
take the first opportunity of the two friends being 
together, to turn the conversaticm on the subject. 

It was not long wanting ; and strange to say, it 
^rew out of a discussion on the Opera. 
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CHAP. XXL 

A DISSERTATION ON THE OPERA* 



** 'Tis good ; though mastc oft hath such a charm, 
'* To make bad good» and good provoke to harm/ 

« I have seen the day 
'" That I have worn a visor, and ooald tell 
" A whispering tale in a fair lady's ear, 
** Sacb as would please.'' 

Shaxspsarb. 



^< For once or twice, or perhaps half a dozen times 
in a season,^^ said Evelyn, ^^ I should not much 
mind ; perhaps I should Hke it ; but to have a box 
for the whole winter, and never miss a night, I own 
it is too much for the virtue of any man or any 



woman.'^ 



" And yet you own you once were a votary,'Vre- 
marked Tremaine. 

" I confess it/' said Evelyn, " a votary to all that 
oould sooth, dazzle or exhilarate, in sound or sight ; 
to all the attractions of soul-subduing elegance ; in 
ghort^ to all that art or luxury could devise, by which, 
after laying reason asleep, it could enchant, over- 
power, and I fear corrupt themind.'^ 

" Corrupt the mind!*' exclaimed Tremaine. " Is 
it possible the Opera can so offend ?'' 



T 
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^ ^* Not if moderately taken. It is then only a very 

t splendid fete, exciting much emotion ^tis true, but 

not so much as may not be soon allayed. But if re- 
peated so as to become a nightly want, all other 
(particularly the more rational) gratifications fall 
down before, and are absorbed by it ; and whatever 
becomes of the virtue of your philosophers of fashion, 
I should tremble for mine.^' 

^^ I am to understand then,^^ said Tremaine laugh- 
ing, ^^ that men of fashion have more power to resist 
temptation than you country clergymen." 

** Rather, that you are like the devils,*' answered 
, Evelyn, " and are condemned to live in flames, which 
do hot torture the less, because you are not annihi<r 
lated; 

*• Who would have thought you were so easily 
undermined?*' asked Tremaine. 

" I am so,*' replied Evelyn : " and the misery is 
that the Opera devotee, whether male or finale, goes 
on, night after night, undermining and relaxing all 
the springs of virtuous or religious energ)', without 
being conscious of the danger : and a character may 
be unsettled, or a soul lost, before any thing is known, 
but the effect.** 

^* Perhaps that is tlie reason,'* rejoined Tremaine, 
" why the bishops never favour us with their pre- 
sence.** 

" And a very good one, if it is,** answered Evelyn. 
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** You will observe, however, I speak only of your 

thorougfa^paced Opera goer." 

. ^' What an epithet for a lover of the most elegant, 

the most fascinating, of all amusements !*' said Tre- 

maine. 

*^ It is that fascination, carried as it is to excess j 
with which I quarrel,^' replied his friend. ** No, 
Sir, no : the Opera, to the senses, when daily taken, 
is like opium to the body— we are drunk without 
knowing it : nothing else will please, and yet it de* 
stroys. The stage is so set off with magnificence^) 
that nothing simple afterwards can interest. Music 
^leems to revel, as if Timotheus, or Apollo himself, 
directed. It * takes the prisouM soul, and laps it in 
Elysium.* How can I, when nightly full of it, set 
about my devotions, or mere ordinary business, with 
common content ?** 

** I wonder you don*t mention the dancing,** said 
Tremaine. 

** The worst of all," answered the moralist, " for 
here the utmost effort of art and ingenuity, under 
the most graceful, and therefore unsuspicious appear- 
ance, seems to be lavished on the poor tempted 
senses. Voluptuousness applies to them in every 
form, every motion, every sound; and it depends 
merely upon the scope of the fable, or design of the 
ballet, what we may be for the rest of the night, and 
perhap the next day." 
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" Are our vprinciples then so weak P*^ asked Tre- 
maine. 

" Our principles, if we have any,'" said Evelyn, 
^/ seem to be left with our money at the door : for the 
very air of the enchanted palace is infectious.^ 

*^ The company at least are much obliged tp 
you,'' retorted Tremaine. 

^^ The company is as bad as any part of it/' an-^ 
swered Evelyn, 

" This is most extraordinary/^' 

^^ Not in the least. Pleasure, in its most gilded 
shape, pleasure without reflection, is the object of 
all. Dress, manners, conversation, ideas, are all 
shaped and directed according to its dictates, The 
jiatur^ character of every one seems to partake of 
what is going forward upon the stage. Elegant vo- 
luptuousness takes possession; voluptuousness not 
thought dangerous, because so elegant. Hence af- 
fectation, flirtation, and assignation ; hence the acting, 
both off and on the stage ; hence the ruin of many a 
young mind, put out of humour with its every djay 
duties. In short, in the boxes, as wdl i^ on the 
boards, Circe, Comus, and Calypso seem to keep 
their court, and the enchanter actually for a time 
makes good the promise of his cup, (more precious 
than Nepenthe) that it will 

** Batl'e the drooping senses in delight, 
" Beyond the bliss of dreams !"— 
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*^ This is very eloquent," said Tremaine, turning 
to Georgina, who listened the whole time with 
marked attention : ^^ but I perceive you only wish to 
set this fair lady upon her guard, or perhaps, like a 
good rhetorician, merely try an experiment as to your 
powers, for or against a question." 

" I assure you," said Evelyn, gravely, ** I only 
speak my thoughts, which arose long ago out of 
severe examinations which I was forced to hold with 
myself on the subject." 

** You found yourself undermined,'* observed 
Tremaine. 

^^ Not so much undermined, as unfitted, by taking 
too much of it, for the more sober and important 
pursuits of life. You will observe I still confine 
myself to the case of its becoming an habitual want^ 
as it did with me, and as it does with most. In that 
case, it is like gaming, which swallows up both pas- 
sion and principle ; and the gardens of Armida were 
not more enervating to the heroism of Rinaldo, than 
the Opera-house to the virtue and devotion of a 
christian.^ \a) 

** Did ever any man alive, before this," exclaimed 
Tremaine, *^ attempt to mix virtue and christian de- 
votion with the Opera ?" 

(a) The Doctor seems to have lived so long in the country as 
really to have grown a little rusty ; for^his feelings^and his fears are 
those of a raw young man, educated by his grandmother, and 
seeing an opera during his first winter in London.— £D. 
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Georgina laughed, and he continued : ^^ Belinda 
smiled, and all the world was gaj ;^ hence I suppose 
a lady never wants an excuse for a smile; other- 
wise I would ask my fair friend what prompted her 
mirth ?'' 

" To see how we may sometimes be misappre- 
hended," answered she ; " for it was because virtue 
and devotion could never mix with an Opera, that 
my father mentioned them.*' 

" The lady understands me, as she always does,'' 
pursued Evelyn, half embracing her as he said it. 
Tremaine envied that half embrace. 
^^ Seriously, can you wonder," added Evelyn, 
^^ that not merely a clergyman, but any man not ab- 
solutely debauched by the world, or indifferent to 
what is to come, should lament the sort of corruption, 
that * mining all within,' under the name of pleasure, 
< infects unseen !' " 

^* I deny both the corruption and the infection,'' 
answered Tremaine, *' and never found the elegance 
you complain of do other than refine my taste, or 
soften my heart to all about me." 
, " To the singers and dancers I have no doubt it 
did," replied Evelyn, *^ as it did mine when a young 
man : and what young man is not liable to be soft- 
ened by an opera-girl ? But will you tell me if it 
ever excited one virtuous emotion, one that was not 
even iu some degree of a different complexion .'^ If it 
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were only from the circumstance of the best Opera 
being always on the Saturday, the eve of the sabbath, 
I should quarrel with it.*" 

^^ That is a sophistry I did not expect from so 
large a mind," said Tremaine ; ^^ for with so much 
true religion as such a teacher of it must have, what 
difference, in point of effect, can mere conventional 
forms produce ?'* 

^^ Do you call then the sabbath a form ?*" said 
Evelyn seriously. 

" To a man sincerely and deeply imbued with the 
reality, as you are, I do," answered Tremaine* 

^^ I did not know that had been your creed," said 
Evelyn, gravely ; and Georgina, perceiving her wished 
for opportunity was already come, listened with all 
the eagerness of fixed attention. 

" My good friend,*" observed Tremaine, ** creeds 
are at all times in my opinion but bad things, since 
they only fetter the liberal mind, and produce mis- 
understandings by introducing points of controversy 
which in time become pcunts of honour, and are un- 
ceasing causes of strife. / say my prayers in the 
fields ; you in a church ; yet we both pray to the 
same deity. I am most fervent in one week on a 
Saturday, in another on a Friday, you always on a 
Sunday. Which is likely to be most spontaneous, 
and therefore most serious in devotion, — you^ whose 
call is periodical and the effect of mere institution, 
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/, who listen alone to the infmediate impulse of 
the heart ?*' 

There is no irreligion in this, thought Georgina. 
" Go on," cried Eveljm, " I like this very well.'* 

" I have done," said Tremaine. ** I only meant 
to show that . true devotion, not being confined to 
time or place, it is fallacious to reason against the 
indulgence of pleasure at one moment, because the 
next is set apart by a rule, (and nothing else,) to 
what is called a religious duty.*^ 

" That is,".rq[)lied Evelyn, "you think there 
ought to he no sabbath ; which, if we would be so 
obliging as to annihilate, there would be no harm in' 
indulging on its eve in an amusement, which, I say, 
is wholly incompatible with its duties.*" 

'^ Granting for a moment your consequence ex ab- 
uirdo, you have not proved this incompatibility,'* 
•aid Tremaine. 

" I speak only from experience, the best of 
guides," answered Evelyn, '* for at five and twenty I 
csice passed every night of a whole winter at the 
Opera, and of course never missed on a Saturday ; 
but the effect upon my feelings, and my sacred duties 
(he next day, I have hardly yet ceased to lament at 
well as to remember." 

" You were even then I believe in orders ?^ ob- 
served Tremaine. 

*^ So much the stronger for the argument,^ replied 

VOL. rr. r 
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Evelyn ; ^ for if I, with all the senousness of my 
functions before me, could not sometimes, even in' 
the pulpit, divest myself c^ the dazzling, the dissi- 
pated ideas, which had filled me but a few hours be^ 
fore, how will those people act, particularly if young,^ 
with their passions and ima^notions all awake, who 
have no peculiar sacredness thrown around them from 
profession, but conceive they are left pretty much tot 
themselves on the point ?" 

^^ You either strain this matter too fSur," answered 
Tremaine^ ** or other people have not your vivid 
ima^nation. At any rate you recovered yourself/' 

'' I did, but not at the Opera/' 

« Where then ?" 

^ In seclusion, in lonely self-examiiiation ; for I 
obeyed the precept, ^ commune with thine own heart 
in thy chamber/ I went afterwards to the Opera, 
but not frequently ; never on a Saturday night ; and 
was all the better for my change <^ habits." 

The gravity of Evelyn's recdQectioiis here made 
him stop, and the conversation paused; nor did 
Tremaine think proper to continue the discussion of 
tliat part of the subject. 
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CHAP. XXII. 



A BISSEETATION ON PRAY£R AMD GOING TO CHUBCH. 
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How be solicits heaven^ bimself best knows/' 
For bere we bave no temple but tbe woods." 

Shakspbakb. 



Upon forms and ceremonies, no man was so strong 
as Tremaine ; and the prejudice he felt against what 
he called prejudice was so great, that at the hazard of 
hurting, and even displeasing not only his friend, 
but his friend's daughter, he reverted to what had 
fallen from Evelyn in. respect to th^ sabbatical in- 
stitution* 

" Granting you a sabbath," said he, ** I own you 
have defended this matter well ; and I believe we 
must bring in a bill to transpose the Opera from 
Saturday to Friday." 

" From your principle, just eUcited,*" answered 
Evelyn, ^^ it would be rather more desirable I think 
to hav« a bill for the annihilation of Sunday itself; 
and I recollect your favourite philosopher, Voltaire, 
in his Country Priest's Catechism, while be conde- 

K 2 
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ffcends to allow the people to say a few prayers on 
this day, computes that one hundred and fifty mil- 
lions of livres a-year would be saved to the state, 
by only depriving it of its character of a day of 
rest, {a) 

** You do him injustice," said Tremaine : " he 
only would make the labourers work as usual, when 
church is over, instead of going to the ale-house, to 
make themselves beasts.'* 

. ^* He has no right to assume they will do so,** an- 
swered Evelyn : " in fact only a small part actually 
do so, and these few would be still less in number if 
their masters went to church." 



that our servants may not get drunk ?'* observed Tre- 
maine. 

" How much do you assume in that merely P re- 
plied Evelyn. " No ! I would have you go, that you 
may not get drunk yourselves ; drunk with irreli- 
gion, drunk with philosophy, which always begink 
by a lazy habit of neglecting the forms of our wor- 
rfiip." 

** Forms, again !" cried Tremaine. 

** My dear friend," said Evelyn, with emphasis as 
well as kindness, " this is a most important, yet 
surely a very clear subject. I only hope, knd I da 

{a) Diction. Philosoph. 
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** You would then make us go to church, merely ' 
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it earnestly, that our difference is really aix>ut forms, 
snd that you have not quitted the substance.^ 

The good Doctor here grasped his hand with 
friendly fervour, and surveyed him with a penetra- 
ting eye. 

^' I cannot possibly have an objection to people 
•aying their praye«," answered Tremaine. 

" That's something ," said his friend : ** but why 
pot then pray with them ?•;— why not join in kindling 
one another's devotion ?'^ 

** You have hit a great part of my objection," re- 
plied the speculatist. *^ It is with that kindling I 
quarrel ; for devotion, to be pure, ought to be spon- 
taneous : if it depends upon others to be kindled, it 
is factitious. Hence I never could bear any stated 
hour of prayer, any ceremonial, any thing that I call 
mechanical, in a matter which must always be be- 
yond the reach of mechanism. Nor can I be per- 
suaded that he who, upon purveying the glory of the 
heavens, or feeling his heart swell with any great 
happiness,, falls down in the fields, or in his chamber, 
to pour out his mind in thanksgiving, and adoration, 
is not more really devout than he who prays because 
he is just awake, or just going to sleep, or because 
the clock strikes ten. The real fervour of religion 
must surely be lighted up by feelings far removed 
from all cold dependences upon time, or even place. 
Same places, indeed, may be found that inspire vm 
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•opaer tka^ otheis, ivith ideas of the more i: 
presence «f the IXety •— 

** ' Presentiorem conspicimus deum 

* Per invias rapes, fera per juga, 
^ Clivosque praeruptos sonantes 

' Inter aquas, nemonimque noctem, 

* Qaam si vepostas trabe sub cittea, 

* Fulgepet auro, et Phidiaco matiu.* *\n) 

^^ Beautiful V* exclaimed Evelyn, letting his love 
of poetry for a moment suspend his argument ; ^^ thou 
almost persuadest me to turn savage, and fly the 
tame scene ^ where bell hath knoUed ,to church.' '* 

** I fear, however," continued Tremaine, " this 
feeling would not avail the generality, or give place 
any great advantage over time in this respect ; for 
not only must we feel a portion of the Divine afflatus 
with which he who wrote these charming lines was 
inspired when he conceived them, but even with a, 
warm imaginatimi, the tame scene, as you justly 

(a) The classical reader (if I bave one) will recollect the most 
beautiful of all modem odes, by Gray, to the Religio Loci of the 
Grande Chartreuse, whence this fragment is taken. Tremaine 
tfai»£redy tianslated it flfterwards, for Georgina. 

•* We seem to behold the Deity more immediately present amid 
* pathless rocks, and savage fells, amid broken crags, in sounding 
** waterfti!s,and the darkness of the forest, than in a temple »- 
** sg^BHidmi with cedlor and gold, the woik of Phidias." 
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«€all it, (I mean our places of worahip,) addam or 
never can influence. A churchy for example^ pos^ 
sesses in this matter no advantage wjbatever over a 
private room." 

*^ Where is your eAthu^iasd^ for times past, yoUr 
love c^ ancient Ic^re?" . said Bvelyn. ^^ You Kate 
surely loigotten the most venerablo^ the most souU 
inspiring of all things.'^ 

I do not comprehend," cried Tremaine. 

My father meaxHB a Gothic cathedtal," obMrved 
<areor|^na* 

<^ I do," said Evelyn ; ^< imd defy any man who 
lias fervour at any kind in his soul, to tread the 
pavement of an andent abbey, amid arches, and 
aisles, and tombs, and not feel awed. Remember 
how ev)»i a man of wit and pleasure, who sparkled 
bri^test among the qparklers of hia time, was able to 
deseribe this/' And thien he burst out with his usual 
warmth: 

** * How leverend is the &ce of thU tall pile^ 
^ Whose ancient pillars rear their marble heads, 

* To bear aloft its arch*d and ponderous roof, 

* By its own weight made stedfast and immoveable, 

* Looking tranquillity !* " («) 

<« I allow all this," said Tremaine, ** and hiwre 

(tf) OongKfe'. 
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often felt both the sentiment and the beauty of these 
lines : nay such is thepower.of sympathy, that I have 
generally, on entering such a venerable pile, cao^bt 
a portion of the flame of those (particularly in 
Catholic countries) whom I have seen sinoBi^ly at 
their devotions. But alas ! . . . . /^ and he stopt 

Oh ! what can be coming ! thought Georgina. 

** Proceed," said Evelyn. 

*^ I have checked myself,^' continued Tremaine, 
*^ with the thought, that hands hke my own, and 
mortals like myself, had framed and fashioned these 
witcheries, and therefore that all was false.'^ 

" False !" cried Evelyn ; " what then is true ?" 

Geor^na nghed, but the sigh was lost in what fol- 
lowed. 

" I will tell you," said Tremaine ; — *' though I 
may reject, or rather not necessarily fix upon a 
church, as the fittest place for devotion, I reject not 
devotion itself.'' 

** Good ! " observed Evelyn. 

*^ In the wild scenes of nature," continued Tre- 
maine, " such as the Chartreuse, and even in a retired 
garden, or the depth of a forest, where I have some- 
times wandered in lonely musing, I have (in my 
younger days,) vented my soul in prayer and thanks- 
giving." 

Georgina's eyes absolutely glistened when she 
heard this, and Evelyn taking his hand, exclaimed 
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*with pious affedtion^ ** Yoii are not far -firom the 
<kiiigdom of God ; why then do you refuse commg to 
his house ?" ' 

- " Why indeed l^'sadd .Gecwgina; "I am fully 
persuaded this is tonly one of Mr. Tremsutie^s odd 
theories ; for if he feels so • substantially right——" 
She paused and a sort of sigh escaped from Tre- 
inaine; for he recollected that many years indeed had 
elapsed since the happy times he was describing, 
when his youthful bosom ran over with religion as a 
sentiment, without being clogged with any of those 
miseraible embarrassments which the pride of reason 
had since interposed. 

*' I fear," said he, " you give me more credit than 
I deserve ; if it be a credit to be grateful. But if you 
ask me why I think of religious forms and ceremonies 
-as I do, it is simply because the fullness of devotion, 
where sincere, must be always .such as to bur^t 
beyond all restraint, and reduce forms to mere acting 
and mummery. I see a set <^ good folks in their 
best clothes, all sauntering on a given day to a given 
place, with an assumed air of seriousness, though the 
instant before they may have been occupied in mer- 
riment or business. Is there any reason for this uni- 
versal consentaneous movement? Yes.! a summon^ 
from a particular bell, placed in a steeple ! WeUi 
Jtbe congregation arrive Ht the 4oor : on one side the 
^ithreshodd all is still ordinary conversation ; on the 
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Other, the bolj fit comes on in a moanent* I& it| em 
it be true, that this sudden change iereal ? and if not, 
what is it P' 

** My good neighbour,'' replied Evelyn, " we are 
taking up this matter too partially, and your too 
eager feelings blind you. If those to whom yon 
allude have left subjects of merriment or business, 
immediately before they go to their prayers, so much 
the worse for them. But this was not the intenti^Hi 
of the sabbath ; and it would have been, but good for 
their spiritual interest as well as comfcnt, if they had 
stolen a little time from their worldly concerns, in 
tarAer the better to produce that frame of mind so 
necessary for the serioUs office.^' 

" Produce that frame of mind !" excliumed Tr*- 
maine. , 

" Aye, Sir I 'twas my word. For do we not know 
enough of the nature of emotion, or rather of associa- 
tion, to feel that almost any thing can be excited by 
laying the proper train ?" 

" If devotion be so excited,"" replied Tremainc, 
*^ it becomes artificial and therefore hypocritical.'' 

** I deny both^ the one and the other,'' said the 
Doctor. ** Consider this matter," continued he. 
/' You say yourself, that in the recess of a forest, 
lonely and musing,, you have fallen down and wor- 
shif^ied. Eriqplmn to me, when you entered y<mr 
retreat, were you in this frame of mind .^-^ did yon ^ 
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l^re jowc house under anj peculiarly devout iih* 
pression ?" 

^^ Perhaps not. I probably only set but oa a com* 
moa walk, but was filled by degrees with the eontem- 
plation of nature.^' 

** Your devotion then possibly came on, in conse- 
quence of an almost imperceptible punsuit of ideas, 
each following and each barging the other?" 

" Very possibly.'^ 

" Tell me then, do you* think your piety was kin- 
died by any immediate call from above; any super- 
natural visitation ; or only the consequence of a 
sedous frame of mind^ generated in a natural man- 
ner?"- 

'* Certainly the latter/ said Tremaine. 

*" Answet again before we finish," pursued Eve- 
lyn. " Were you not soothed and happier for your 
devotion? and could a wish at iany time comniand 
the same moments, would you not indulge that 
wish?" 

" I would give tMe world sometimes to renew 
Uiem/' 

" The devotion then that springs from a wish to be 
devout, is not mechanical ?' 

« I should isuppose not." 

<< 'Tis qukef enough^^' geud the Soeritic iWtor; 
*< for the poor people you have sneered at, might b?, 
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if tfaejr pkasedy precitely in your ntuation in tfae 
forest" 

*' That I defy yxjta to make out,^ observed Tremaine. 

'^ And yet/' rejoined Evelyn, ** nothing is more 
simple ; for I hold piety to be a natural attribute of 
man, and seated in his heart ; although, together 
with 6very thii^ else belonging to that poor heart, it 
may be smothered or bruised, or worn out, or covered 
with callosities, according to the character, fortune, 
or way of life, of the wayward possessor.^' 

** Your inference/' said Tremaine. 

^* Why, that piety being in the heart, like a seed 
in the ground, it may always swell, and sprout, and 
fructify, according to the willingness, and pains 
bestowed on itsxultivation.^ 

^^ Still I don't see the conclusion,'' pursued -Tre* 
maine. 

** Merely diat if oommon attention be paid to it, 
not in fits aiid starts, but at regular and stated times, 
—as you would weed and water your seed, without 
trusting it to chance,^t will interweave itself 4nto 
your habit, will always be ready, and will even court 
j^ourcaU/^ 

*^ And then ?" 

^< Why then it will ' always accompany you to 
church, if you only please to let it do so," said the 
Doctor. 
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Tretnaine, though ihakeii, looked still udcchh- 
vinced. 

*' You will oblige me/'* said he, ^^ by explaining 
the potent incantatioti, by which you would* make 
this caU : and sit any rate, prove to me that it is not 
arti€ciaL' 

^' The process is however very inartificial, and in 
every one^s power/' returned Evelyn. ^^ It is only a 
little to help, I had almost said not to disturb, the 
natural course of things.^ 

"As how?'' asked Tremaine. 

" Not to go to the Opera on a Saturday night,*' 
answered the Doctor. 

" It is amazing,*^ continued he, perceiving that 
Tremmne paused upon his words, " to hear men^ 
(sincere, and well-meaning men too,) complain of 
their want of zeal, of their indifference, and worldly 
mindednessj and yet to observe the pains they take 
to shut up every avenue by which devotion, if only 
left to itself, would pass into the heart. We prepare 
for divine service as you say, by indulging in merri- 
ment, OE business, or politics, to the very momeiU 
when the soul is to be poured forth in prayer. Those 
who have been at a great public entertainment the 
preceding night, canvass the actors, male and female 
to the very church door ; and I recollect a gay lady, 
who yet was constant with her family at morning 
^hunch, open her pew to an acquaintance^ asking 
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whellier he would not come into her ho»! The 
merchant in the country goes to the post-office on the 
sabbath morning, discusses the price of stocks, and 
with his letters full in his head, perhaps in his rery 
hand, walks to his churdh, yet wonders be is not de- 
vout. The politician in town does the same by all 
the Sunday papers. Yet if we do the contrary df all 
this, by only passing a little preparaitory time in me^ 
ditation, in looking over the sacred book, or the 
collect of the day, or in private prayer, thou^ no- 
thing may be more sincere than the consilient devo- 
tion it kindles, it is called artificial. Now where is 
the difference in this respect, between a zeal when in 
the church, which is the natural and sincere offspring 
of this concatenation, and yours in the forest, which 
Was the production of mere preparatory ideas?*' 

" The difference," said Tremaine, ** is, that the 
one comes spontaneously, the other is factitious.'*' 

** I care not how it comes,^ answered Evelyn, 
" provided it is real when it does come : and you 
yourself allow that if it would come at a wish, it 
would not be mechanical. Now when I open my 
bible, or any devout book, or merehr a serious moral 
essay — all which I have the will to do if I please — I 
wish for the consequences, and your associations in 
the wood immediately commence. The proper frame 
of nrind, if it chd not exist before, is thus generated 
by degrees ; it is no more artificial thati any other 
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frame of mind that flow$ from natural meditation ; 
and hence it is in my power to wish, and be Rati- 
fied in my wish. Upon this very subjectf you will 
recollect what the wisest of all mortals, at least of all 
modem mortals, (for so I hold Lord Bacon to be) has 
observed in his beautiful prayer : * I have sought 
thee in courts, fiel<ls, and gardens, but T have fcmnd 
thee in thy temples*^ This has been well supposed to 
mean devotional exercise, with a view to cultivate and 
improve out piety, iis w^ would cultivate and iai- 
prove any thing else." 

" How can piety, which you suppose innate^ said 
Tremaine, " require this cultivation ? How therefore 
be compared to any thing else ?^ 

^< Why not as well as taste, or any other quality 
seated in the soul, that is not a mere art or science f 
Hence therefore my unceasing wonder, that in an ag^ 
in which there is at least much talk about religion, 
in which there is much real attention to the education 
of the poor, and in which good books multiply in 
every library, there should be a total neglect of the 
good old custom of our ancestors, who at night and 
morning joined in family prayer.^ 

^* I suppose," said Tremaine, '^ it is because you 
cannot prove the peculiar sacredness of any one parti- 
cular hour, in which the holy temper is to be gene- 
rated; why the morning or the evening should be 
expected to call for prayers which the noon is to be 
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tion you have given of our wants and our fears, for 
which we ought to thank him who has been our 
protector against both? Is there nothing new in 
which we are about to embark, and which claims 
equal protection, though perhaps of another kind? 
Your picture of a devout and grateful heart, I like 
.full well. But if we were all left, as we listed, tofS&ll 
down in the fields or in our chambers, I am afraid 
few knees would bend. We should first postpone, 
then neglect, then be indifferent, and at last wicked; 
for, having offended God, by defrauding him of his 
worship, our consciences would perpetually prick us. 
This would cause uneasiness; and we hate uneasi- 
ness: and rather than this, we should make the 
attempt to take refuge in infidelity, and soon come to 
. have no religion at ail." 

" My difference with you," answered Tremaine, 
y ^* is, that you leave us with no will in this matter, no 

independence, but all must pray at once, and finish at 
once, like the troops of a certain German Landgrave, 
at the word of command ; and like them, if one be a 
little more devout than another, and so pray a minute 
or two longer, he is immediately caned for it.* 

The Doctor smiled. 

" I will allow, if you please,^ pursued Tremaine, 
*' that a church is not a bad thing with a view to 
enforce the devotion of the mob ; but you will not 
condescend to rest an abstract subject upon a mero 
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fiarticalar wrgument. I of course speak only of the 
wdl-educated, the contemj^latiye, the philosophBC A 
tnshop, according to ^u, is even in his piety a mere 
inaclunerv 

*^ Aocording to what you think I call h machine, 
he is so.**^ 

'^ But the force of sympathy,^ answered Erelyn, 
'^ which, in a matter of feeling as well as reaioti, 
{9^ m^di I illl along hold religion to be,) will always 
•ovei^wer eve^ thing thut reason, without fediBg, 
may coldly attempt. Hate we never heard of ths 
ibeautiful line, 

< And those that came to laugh, remainM to pray?* 

Get people then once to church, and give me but a 
few in a really devout mood, and I will answer fdr 
most of the rest." 

'< Oh ! no doubt,"* repfied Tremainc^ ^^ and lie 
sure in your sympathies you forget not the inAu^nee 
of the bells, the mudc of En^and j I should be glad 
to f(d1ow your ing^uity lA txmcmg the exact jhk)- 
gress of kindling piety^ as the toiling dianges from 
almost merriment to ^avity, and from gravity to de^ 
voUon. There is first a deep chime, then a deep toU- 
iag, lastly H little minute-bell, while ibe vicar is put- 
ting on his surplice t but this mummery rather moves 
^he spleen than raises devotion."' 

^^With all due respect tor your jK>v&rs of «aiv 
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casm/' rejoined Evelyn, ^^ I see nothing to quarrel 
with in our bells. If only as signals for a community 
to ass^nble for the performance of a common duty, 
they are of uae^ Meetii^ you, however, on your 
own terms, I would say the associaitions which their 
sounds carry along with them, do, in effect, produce 
much of that influence which you endeavour to ridik 
cule ; and I defy any plain good m«i, who has ]%1». 
gion in his heart, or even only in his imagination, to 
hear this invitation, without feeling a sort of magical 
sympathy, which will instantly render him serious, if 
not piou&*^ 

. *^ I should be dissatisfied with such a sympathy, 
^^ because it cannot, being artificial, lead to genuine 
results,'' said Tremaine. 

^^ And yet you have often seen it do so, and felt it 
yourself,*' replied Evelyn. 

"Never!" replied his friend. "Yes! perhaps 
when I was a boy, without experience, and from 
being new to every thing, capable of appredating 
nothing*" 

" Rather, I should say," rq>Iied Evelyn, *^ capable 
of appreciating every thing, from not having been so- 
fdiisticated by any thing. But I meant not this," 
continued he, " when I said you had dTten felt it:; 
for deeply have you f4Blt it, in other sounds as well as 
(those of a bell." 

" In what .^" asked Treminne with jtniriosity. 
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A bugle/' answered Evelyn. 
A bugle!" 

^* Yes ! for give me kave to ask, if in the caxn- 
paigns you made, in search of that experience which 
makes you so dissatisfied with eviery thing you do 
-experience, you did not feel a glow, an eagerness of 
iuiimation, whenever the bugle sounded, pardcukfflj 
if an enemy was near ?^ 

*^ I did," said Tremaine. 

*^ And why ? Because of its concomitant ideas. 
.You thought of the field in motion,^ continued 
Evelyn, ^^ of battle joined, or about to join ; of the 
^ plumed troop,' and every thing that you soldiers 
rsay can make ambition virtue I In short, your ima- 
gination conjured up 

' The royal banner, and all quality, 

* Pride, pomp, and circumstance of glorious war !* ** 

^^ You have hit the matter exactly," said Tre- 
maine. 

** Probably too,^ continued Eveljnti, " the whole 
Army partook of this generous ardour ?" 

^* Nothing more likely." 

<^ Then pray what is this association but the ma- 
gical sympathy I talked of? And if all this arose, 
simply upon hearing one sort of sound, why may not 
I, or any other serious man (soldiers too, in our way,) 
feel equally kindled at another ?" 
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Tretnaine was again silent ; but it was no longer 
the silence of embarrassment, or of a man eiideavour- 
ing to rally in an argument for victory. He felt con- 
vinced, and only hesitated as to the moment and the 
manner of shewing it. In the pause that ensued, he 
took several turns across the room, and at every turn 
eyed both his friends with softness and consciousness 
at the same time. Both were observing him ; and 
in Georgina in particular he was struck with a look 
of interest he had not hitherto seen. It seemed as 
if her heart was enquiring of his, whether it were 
possible he could hold out against not merely the 
piety, but the force of reasoning of her father. 

The thought determined, not indeed his reason, 
(ffuU had been fairly <;onvinced) but his conduct ; and 
taking a hand of each of his companions, *^ My dear 
friends," said he, ** it is in vain' to push this any fur- 
ther. I own I have long argued for argument's 
sake : I am conquered, and am happy to be so.^' 

He said this with the air noble that belonged to 
him, and that air, together with what it sprung from, 
went deep into the heart of Georgina, 

He has religion in his soul, said she, as she left 
the room, and retired to her own. There she walked 
in silent musing for some time, revolving all she had 
heard, and the struggle, and the yielding she had 
witnessed. Tired at length, but not of her subject, 
she%at down at her window. The day threw a quiet- 
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iwttft over the landscape the beheld from it ; and the 
train of her ideas ooiresponded with that quietness. 
Love and admiration of her father, and joj at the 
candcmr^ and recovery as she thought it of the man 
she admiied, gave a softness to her soul, which she 
took BO puns to interrupt. She continued long and 
peamre ia her seat ; and if ever happness visited a 
mortal bosom, this innocent and pure creature felt it 
then. 

On the other hand, Evelyn, however pleased with 
the candour with which Tremaine seemed to return 
from errot to the right path, was concerned to find 
his eccentricities so much wider than he had ever 
supposed them. What he had acknowledged made 
him lament to suspect that mor^ remained belnnd ; 
and the recent discovery which he thought he had 
made of his daughter's partiality, prodqced a resdlu^ 
lion that he would sift the whole matter to the bottom, 
the very first opportunity. 
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** Aod have with holy beU been knoird to church.'' 

Shaespbarb. 



It was not long before this good friend, and good 
father, was furnished with an occasion to ^lear up 
all his doubts^ and we are sorry to say, that hb oer- 
taipties made him even^ more unhappy thaii his 8u»» 
picions. 

From what small circumstances the greatest events 
have arisen, so as to colour,, and even change, the fate 
of nations, has been the theme of many a poet, hi»- 
torian and philosofdier. That such is the course of 
things, must be still more true in the little history of 
private life^ A mistake of Dr. Juniper'^s house-* 
keeper, in not properly apportioning the ingredienU» 
of his medicated gingerbread nuts, (the only form un* 
der which the Doctor could suffer medicine to be ad- 
ministered to him), and which mistake happ^ied 
most critically on a Saturday^— -occasioned an indis* 
position which lasted all the next day, and {^evented 
hixn frovn performing the church service at Woodio(H^ 
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ton ; of which, be it remembered, he was the worthy 
Rector. It was the more unlucky, because the Doc- 
tor's curate, who kept a little school in the village, in 
which he wasted his spirits for eight precious hours a- 
day, having dismissed all his scholars to one of their 
periodical vacations, had asked and obtained leave of 
his chief to dismiss himself to that happy idleness, so 
sweet to those who have earned it, so burthensome to 
those who get it for nothing. 

In a word the Doctor was ill ; his curate was ab- 
ient ; there was nobody to officiate ; the clerk was in 
dismay ; the whole village alarmed ; and the sexton 
had actually begun tolling the bell, without being 
certain that a message which Juniper had sient over 
to his brother Rector at Evelyn, for the loan of his 
curate, would be attended with success. 

Conceive the delight of all the functionaries of 
Wopdington parish, to say nothing of the Squire of 
Woodington himself when Dr. Evelyn's post chaise, 
with his fat long-tailed geldings and their round- 
tided driver, were seen to enter the Hall gates, from 
which it was but a walk across the garden to the 
diurch. Nearly all the congregation were already a»- 
gembled. 

Though Tremaine had little other communication 
with Juniper than that of mere civility, having ia 
fkct scarcely ever entered his parish church ance fait 
arrival, yet so great an event as a Rector's illness on 



a Sunday ifiomingy and during the absence of his cu- 
nue, could not Ml of being iidade knowti to hitti) a» 
it was by the pious Watson, together ¥rith the meftns 
taken to obviate the difficulty. He Was therefore 
more pleased than surprised to receive his visitors 
from Evelyn Hall ; for both were as usual together. 
Evelyn had in fact, as soon as he deceived Jumper's 
message, resolved to attend himself, and leave his 
own parish for that one morning to his curate ; in 
which, it miist be owned, he was not without design : 
for he thought it might be .a mean to tempt Tremaine 
to church ; and once there he trusted to his always 
high notion of the efficacy of public worship to pro- 
duce some good, however small, to the balancing 
ttund of his friend. 

With this hope Evel3m furnished himself with 
what he thought would be an appropriate sermon for 
the pulpit at Woodington; not conceiving that 
Woodingtotfs master could refuse his attendance. Nor 
in this last was he deceived ; for to his own satisfac- 
tion, and Georgina's great pleasure, Tremaine offered 
instantly to escort them into the church ; where the 
belfry seemed to be giving way under the redoubled 
strokes of the honest sexton above mentioned, — who, at 
the entrance of so great a divine as Evelyn was every 
where considered, knolled in a sort of triumph, pro^ 
porlicmed to the fears he had entertained, lest ther^ 
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should be no divine at all. The whole church^-yard 
toO) which by this time was full, saluted the Squire 
and his well-known guests : and great was the elation 
of Mrs. Watson, and many her condescending nods 
and bows, exchanged with the better sort of her 
parish neighbours, smirking in their clean shirts, 
sabbath-day suits, and new shaven-beards, and 
thronging about her to notice the phenomenon of the 
Squire at church. 

** Doctor be so ill, we thought there'd bin no ser<> 
vice,'' said one. " I spy'd un first. I know heavy 
Sdomon and his long tails half a mile off," said ano- 
ther* ^^ I dare say a'U make a foin discourse/' cried 
a third. ^^ Meeting be quoit desarted,'^ observed a 
fourth. ^* Yes, and old Mr. Barnabas is quoit hag* 
gled with it," exclaimed a fifth. 

By this lime the surplice bell was done, and Eve- 
lyn in the desk, turning over the leaves ; and so great 
an attention had this little novelty, combined with 
their respect for him, excited among these simple 
people, that instead of the usual scraping of hob- 
nails, a pin had been heard if it had fallen that morn- 
ing in Woodington church. 

Tremaine took his seat by Georgina in the Rec- 
tiMr's pew ; abandoning his own in the gallery above, 
hung all over with crimson cloth. Behind were 
seats of green baize, filled by his numerous domes- 



tlcs^'^all save Monsieur Dupuis, who, under pi^etencx 
of being a Catholic, denied himself utterly to all Mrs. 
Watson's entreaties, nay even her tears, to be pre- 
sent upon this occasion ; which, somehow or another, 
had assumed an air of peculiar solemnity. 

Reader, I am perfectly aware to how much I have 
exposed myself, by entering into all these minutiie, 
in a matter of such seemingly little moment, as a 
strange clergyman preaching in a country church. 
I shall perhaps be accused of twaddling and re- 
mitided of the by-gone days of Sir Roger de Co- 
verley. But the truth is, that this particular Sunday, 
and this very church attendance, were most critical 
i» determining much of the fate of two very excel- 
lent persons, in a manner perhaps sueh as the reader 
does not expect ; and I feel obliged to describe every 
thing that lead to H. But even if it had not been so, 
I am not ashamed of my subject; which, whiitever 
Lady Gertrude or Mr.' Beaumont may thirik to the 
contrary ^must ever be an interesting one to human 
nature, while the heart of that nature beats. 

" If ever the poor man holds up his head'' (says 
language better than mine), " it is at church : if ever 
tibe rich man view him with respect, it is there : and 
both will be the better, and the public profited, the 
oftener they meet in a situation in which the ccmsci- 
ousness of dignity in the one is tempered and miti- 
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gated, and the sfnrit of the otbcfr etected and con« 
finiied.''(a) 

De^se not therefcve the little anxieties which the 
chance of losing their service and their sermon had 
occasioned in the hearts of these plwn^ otf if you 
will, theise uncouth people. Analyze those anxie- 
ties, and dissect those hearts, and your own will 
possibly not shew above them, even though you may 
be Right Honourable, and Inreathless perhaps firoia 
.the favourable or unfavourable appearance c^ the 
House, on some night critical to the place, power, 
and mfluence of those whom nothing but place, 
power, and influence can excite. 

Suppofflng that some of my readers have been U> 
church, and supposing them to have one spark of 
religious feeling in their composition ; or if tb^ ii^ 
too much, supposing, what all would be affrcmted 
not to have supposed concerning them, that they 
possess what is called tastey^imaginatibn, a glow of 
thought and warmth of soul — why then thejr will at 
some time or another of their lives have been penetrat- 
ed with the pathetic beauty of our Liturgy. It sur- 
vives even the dull obtuseness oi the hard-hearted ma- 
chines, which sometimes are permitted, for our »na 
to obscure and depress it by thek leaden delivery. 

(a) Paley's Moral Philosophy, VoL II. p* 56, 
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What must it have been in the mouth of one of kin- 
dred spirit with those who composed it ? 

Such a one was Eveljrn. The impressiveness of 
his manner we have talked of in other things ; but 
here he seemed inspired ; though he was merely sin- 
cere in his feeling, and plain in his enunciation. 

Tremaine never was so struck. With his imagi- 
nation and warmth of feeling, the reader indeed is 
acquainted, as well as with his endeavours to mar and 
stifle them, from the unhappy cast of his artificial 
life and studies. 

'' Vaio wisdom all and false philosophy.'* 

From this laudable impulse, he strove to check the 
rising feelings of nature ; which, not a little aided by 
the sight of Georgina by his side, in the purest acts 
of devotion, as her father read on, grew almost too 
strong for him. 

We grieve to say, the philosopher conquered, and 
the^man of nature, after a struggle, was forced to 
yield ; and though he fdt all the sympathies upon 
which Evelyn had so well enlarged in their la^ con* 
versation upon the subject; though he bent his 
knee, and even whispered out a hope that he might 
be enlightened, if really he was in error ; yet he rose 
without his hope being heard ; his pride of reasoning 
returned, and he forced himself to think, that there 
was no proof of the reasonableness of his feelings 
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beyond syoipRthy^ fmd that that flympathy was weak* 

ness. 

In this train of thought he was ill prepared for tlie 

sermon which followed; that sermon from which 

Evelyn, with honest confidence, had hoped such good 

effects. 

The text was a solemn one. — " The foolish body 
hath said in his heart, there is no God/' It went 
on, ^^ Tush they say, how should God perceive it ; is 
there knowledge in the Most Hi^ F*^' ^^ These are 
the ungodly, these prosper in the world, and these 
have riches in possession, and I said, then have I 
cleansed my heart in vain.*** 

The discourse, such as might be expected from 
the preacher ; the moral as well as the natural go« 
vemment of the world, by Him who created it : his 
competency; his willingness; the necessity for his 
interference; his actual interposition; in short, the 
whole proof of Providence, though by second causes ; 
lastly the immortality of the soul, a future judgment, 
and the certainty of retributi(Mi ; — all these formed 
the tojHcs of the most impressive sermon to which 
Tremaine had ever listened. With whatever impress 
sion, not a word of it was lost. 

In fact, it at least so far answered Evelyn's hope, 
that Tremaine*s mind seemed filled^with it ; and after 
the congregation were dismissed, and his guests had 
jtfxompanied him to the house, previous to their re- 
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uirning home, far from doing the honours with hi«^ 
usual alacrity of attention, he became abstracted 
and silent, and with even Greorgina still by his side, 
seined to wish to be alone. 

Evelyn observed this as well as his daughlter, and 
pactly hoping, partly believing the cause, and wishing 
him. to ponder the momentous subject which he saw 
ablating him, tpok his leave at once, and remounting 
his substantial vehicle, returned home. 



CHAP. XXIV. 

COKFESSIOK. 
MB. TRBM AINB VOBrBITI 4LL PRBTBNIIOMI TO FACHION* 



'* Oby thou eternal mover Of tlie heavens. 
" Look with an eye of pity on this wretch !" 

Shakipbabb. 



At 'home and alone, and the world once more 
shut out, the mind of Tremaine gave a loose to the 
serious train of thought which had now been gener 
rated. The subjtct had always been oS the very first 
importance to.his.feelings, and he had always fled* 
from it as a matter he could not settle with himselfy 
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niher than as one be had already settled on the side 
whick bk faaladioiis doubts made faim support 

Tbe dear and decided opioioiis wbich Evelyn bad 
promulgated from the pulpit, sat so naturalij .upoit 
him, as to give him the air and weigfat of an apostle. 
But firoBi this 'Viery circumstaiioeiy siidi mtn ^kt 
stxange and tortuous cast of his uBdentaadingy that 
Txeouune set a guard upon lumself, lest it should 
influence him iq^irefierly. 

<( Truth,'* he said, *' might be disguised, but never 
demonstrated, by air and manlier." A kind of false 
honour, therefore, combined for a time with false 
notions, to produce the obstinate resistance he was 
inclined to make against his better feelings. He 
yielded, however, so far as to exclum, '^ Oh, that 
this strong-minded man could be successful in coi^ 
vinong me! But adoration and thanksgiving are 
not prayer; and even a particular Providence, which 
is every where denied by experience, may exist in 
this life, without a life to come !^ 

Still his prejudices were so far beaten down, that 
he turned his eyes inwardly on himself, and was far, 
vesy far firom easy with the scrutiny. 

^* I an myself an mstance,^ said he, ** of one of 
my friend's sagacious remarks, that left to ourselvea 
m to duty» we sbaU ftrst postpone, ^en ne^ect, and 
tben Denounce; Alas ! that I couUrecall those happy 
UMMnti of gratitude to heav^ when in the morning 
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of Hfe ull things promised gladness, and I Wfts glMl I 
Tet then I vrks poor, and my fate uneertain. Now 
that I am lord of this wide and beautiful domain, how 
<dianged, how hardened is my heart ! Such, dh world! 
are thy spoiled children 1— such th^ rewards of un» 
ceasing dissipation.'^ 

** For swiaish gluttony 
^* Ne'er looks to Heav*a amidst his gorgeous feait. 
But with besotted, base ingratitude, 
Cramsy and blasphemes his feeder!** 



M 

U 



He could not support his emotions, but rushing 
out of doors, and plunging into a dark aad retired 
walk, taxed his heart, with all the bitterness of re* 
morse. 

The walk led him insensibly to a spring, which his 
uncle, (a contemplative man, the last possessor of 
Woodington) had nursed with great care. After 
winding under a very beautiful bank, it seemed to 
repose in a basin, which it was doubtful whether 
nature or art had prepared for it — so neat, yet sp 
wild was its ajqiearance. It here had all the clear- 
ness and all the stillness of an immense mirror ; but 
on its margin art showed itself in a manner not to be 
mistaken : for not oilly some benches surrounded a 
well kept turf^ but the busts df aeveral of the dead^ 
, the honour of England's fieiy, as well as her pbilo- 

l3 
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sophy , fitted the eye with interest, and fixed Its atteti* 
tion. They were of Bacon, Milton, Newton, Cud- 
worth, and Locke ; to which had been imore recently 
added Clark and Johnson. It was the joint work 
of the late Mr. Tremaine and of Evelyn, on whose 
grounds it bordered. 

But the present master of Woodington knew very 
little of this possession of his ; fbr he had visited it 
but once, and with that glazed apathy with 'which 
the state of his mind, when he first came down, 
made him visit every thing. He recollected indeed, 
that when he saw these consecrated busts he bad 
resolved to add those of Bolingbroke, Shaftesbury, 
and Voltaire, to the number ; but the resolution had 
been laid aside, together with the remembrance of 
the place itself. 

In his present frame of mind, his entrance into 
this assembly, (for such it appeared) struck him as if 
he had Viewed the gardens of Academus. 

He fell into deep musing as he looked at these 
busts, and recognized the character and works of 
those they represented. 

" They were great men,** said he, " and certainly 
as to intellect, the pride of their species. Alas ! why 
catmot I think as they ?*' 

He walked the border of the spring, in a sort of 
'agitated pace, now looking up to heaven, now on the 
featuies of the departed sages. 
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'* Tliey were also,** he added, " sincere, in their 
i^inioQs^.aud at the very least as wise, and a great 
deal\ more learned, than those who opposed them : — • 
and he thought of Bolingbroke. ^^ How then can I 
refuse to yield to such authority ? Why is my soul 
so stiff? Ohi God, enlighten me, and touch my 
heartl" 

At that ^moment he was a httle surprised, but not 
ilL-pleased, with the inght of his friend. 

It has been observed, that the spring and its orna^ 
roents had been in part the work of Evelyn, and that 
it bordered upon his grounds* This, and an entrance 
key, together with the beautiful retirement of the 
place, made it in fact more an object of enjoyment to 
Evelyn, than, as it happened, to the owner himselft 
Accordingly, it was here Evelyn frequently came to 
sooth himself in meditation, when meditation -was his 
object; at wUch times he could dispense with the 
presence even of Georgina. 

A single glance su£Sced. to shew Evelyn that the 
mittd o{ his friend was by no means at ease. Indeed, 
we have but ill depicted him, if, with all his faults, 
the reader has not perceived long ago, that whatever 
wa& the opinion or the feeling uppermost, it was 
immediately to be read on his brow, or in his deport, 
menu In fact,>,nQ child was less master of that use^ 
ful and meritorious art, sp necessary to all whp set 
up to govem or lead maoHind^ but which had through 



hi* wbole career failed thiii ecomktjAc gcntleiimit,*-* 
nmifdjf diisimulaUon* I think lie oould not tber^ 
fore^ even if he would, hare concealed from Bt^th^ 
that bis reason and his feeKng were at that moment 
in contention together. 

T'o the. JDoctor's question whethar any thing had 
happened to disturb him, he replied with frankneas^ 
and ahno^t with ei^emeas— '^^ Yes, a great de^." 
Rather misled by this eagerness^ his friend {Hroceed* 
\»g to enquire what, he fairly told him.-~'^ Your ser- 
mem. I give you joy,'' he cmitinued, ^'of your 
powers of argument and ducidation, of your rhetoric, 
your feeling, your piety, and eloquence. Would to 
God I could give you and myself as much joy of 
your powem of convincing 1 " 

^' la that necessary to do you gnod.'^" asked 
Kvelyn. 

** It would make me a happier man," said Tre- 
maine. 

Evelyn perceived at once the fact, and the cauae 
of the commotion his friend seemed to be in, and 
thought the time was come when he mi^t lay open 
his principles, and examine his mind, as he wished. 

He therefore probed him deeply, and the reanlt 
was not happy. The authority of the ancient acade* 
mies, and the perpetual undermining of the modema? 
thepompof Shaftedbury; theglUierof Bobngbvoke; 
the qpeciousnesa of Hume ; and the wit of. Vipltaii^ ; 
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att thete had, by being cohdiiuaTly pondered^ ac 
ifomd a sdrt of mechanical ascendancy over this 
detennined enemy of all mechanism; and he had 
ludntiially accustomed himself to think only of them, 
without conadering the sacred book, or the immense 
authority on the other side. He knevr indeed that 
these ekisted ; he had formerly felt their force ; but 
having, as he thought, chosen his creed, he had lor 
some time purposely shunned them ; and the yeanw 
ings which every now and then he could not pre* 
vent, he represented as the effect of mere early pre- 
judice. 

His diiq)osition of mind, however, was at present 
any thing but proud. His heart was even softened. 
But it was a human heart ; and inconceivable are the 
wanderings and turnings, the sudden emotions, kin* 
died we know not by what power, and impelled we 
know not by what accidents, which move and direct, 
ahd melt or congeal, that wayward heart. 

Evelyn could meet with no satisfaction. He 
found, he said, the mind of his friend in a heap of 
ruins. Atheism was the only evil opinion from which 
he was exempt Deism, scarcely understood even 
by himself, and obscured by constant doubt ; a poor 
o^nion of human nature, scarcely disdnguishing it 
from brute ; a labyrinth of he knew not what notions^ 
about a jAan without any intelligible object, and a 
conaequent necessity for order, the nature of which, 
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however, he could no where discover, but wfaidi 
sufficed to make him utterly di^^believe God'i^'moral 
government of the world, and at least not believe in 
the certainty of a future judgment ;—^l these were 
tenets, or rather no tenets, which filled Evelyn's 
heart with horror* On the other hand, there was no 
assistance from authority or revealed religion — in 
which, if he did not utterly reject it, he had lost all 
confidence, and from which he derived no consola- 
tion. 
. In short, he was without even hope. 

The effect of this in regard to any man, on the; 
mind of Evelyn, may be conceived . But to see the 
man he loved, in many respects admired; one in 
whose mind so many good and even brilliant qualities 
met; one made for so much better things ; and abover 

all, one on whom his daughter might possibly 

the thought harrowed him. 

With an agitation he .could not conceal, and with 
even tears in his eyes, he grasped Tremaine's hand, 
and mournfully told him the distress into which the 
discovery had plunged him. 

Tremaine, much moved, begged him not to despair 
for him. He confessed fairly that his mind was a 
wreck, but that he was himself aware of many so- 
phisms ; and that he was too unieasy under what he 
really hoped were delusions, not to hope that be 
might yet be enlightened. And he began, he said^ 
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almost to believe that Evelyn bad been given him as 
his friend, for that very purpose. 

With a brow a little cheered, Evelyn again pressed 
his hand. " Such candour," said he, " deserves 
every assistance. Need I say that all I have the 
power of rendering, my best services, my heart's 
warmest zeal, are yours ?'^ 

Tremaine assured him he knew they were, and told 
him at «ny rate not to conceive literally that he was 
a determined infidel, and careless and indifferent from 
being determined ; but rather to look upon him as a 
philosophical searcher after truth, anxious and happy 
to find her wherever she might be.' 

, Evelyn replied, that provided there were really no 
prejudices, he hoped the search might prove neither 
difficult, nor long. 

'^ It will serve us many an hour," said Tremaine, 
^^ and will only knit us more closely together.^ 

Alas ! my poor Georgina ! thought Evelyn, 

It was then settled that they should lose no oppor- 
tunity of discussing what was of such stupendous 
importance in the minds of both : the anxiety ot 
Evelyn, however, being certainly not confined to the 
interests of one individual. 

The multifarious, as well as absorbing interests 
which prevented these opportunities from arising, tiU 
all seemed hopeless and lost for all the parties eon- 
cemed, will be found in the following cbaf>ter. 
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CHAP. XXV- 

MUTUAL CONFIDENCE. 



^ And I of ladies most deject and wretched 

'*' Now see (hat noble and most sovereign reasoa, 

** Like sweet beUs jangled, otit o^ tone." * 



The rest of the day was passed l>y Ixith the friends 
m much seriousness. Tremaine shut himself tip at 
Woodington^ after having asked Evelyn to stay with 
him at -dinner, and then retracted the invitation. He 
dioiight, he said, it would do him most good to be 
alone ; to which Evelyn observed he would forqmok 
assent 

At his own table, though ^ilivened by Georgina, 
and Careless,-^who had complained of having been 
lately as he said much cut by them,*— Evelyn was 
himself remarkably thoughtful, and did not enter in- 
ito Jack's gossip about the neighbourhood by any 
means as Jack wished, or, to own the uuth, as Evelyn 
wa& himsdf frequently indined to do. 

^<This Moanseer Melancholy," ({or so he some, 
times called Trefiiaine>) ^' seems to have infected you 
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dl,*" said Cafekss, after baring in Tain tned to 
tiring out^her the Doctor or his daugfatar ianto ge* 
nerai ccmversaition. " You used to like an acooani 
of a day^s fishing, especially when I Wought you tke 
qx>il, as I did to-day: a thing he never did in his life. 
However, my Becky b right about him after all/^ 
^ooneluded Jack. 

In wfaat?'^ asked Geor^na, with some interest 
Nay, you need not be touchy about it,^ returned 
tiie guest. 

Touchy !" said Georgina, with a degree more dt 
whatever feeUng she had shewn. 

"Why, yes ! toudiy ; for you will never now let 
me have a laugh at Woodington landlord ; and the 
last time we talked of hiin, you quarrelled with me 
tsK calling him Mounseer Melancholy.^ 

Georgina slightly bhisbed at perceiving h^ father 
was ^uUnining tbem both, and was relieved by his 
iiskiog Jack what it was Mrs. Becky had said. 

** Why you aee," replied he, « I would hold lily 
Becky's judgmenft against Aat of e^er a she in the 
county. She often gives me good advice, not m^^y 
as to pigs and poultry, but upon the "world. She has 
SB^ a great deai of the world you kno^.*' 

He said this hesitatingly, as if to kilow whether 
Evd^yn would agree with him. 

** No doubt," replied the Doctor, •* A sergeant of 
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imlkia^s wife imist neodceanly know a great deal of 
the w<Nrld, especially when she follows her husband 
to the wars. I think the' West York has been all the 
way to Cornwall, and was fulla year m Dover Castle." 

^I think you are about quizzing me/' replied^ 
Careless; '* but if you were to hear Becky of a win- 
ter's evening, when she comes in to stir up my fire, 
and peifhaps make' my tea, while I am reading the 
Yoik Hertild, you would say she was no fool." 

*^ But what is it sh^ says of our neighbour ?^ 
asked Svelyn. 

^ Why after all,, to use her own expression, that 
ke IB but a bingle bangle ma^, and that no- good #ill 
come'on him." 

*^ 1 should be sorry to think that,^ said Greorgtua,' 
yet still with something hke consciousness, at seeing 
herself again observed by her £Either. 

** Becky says," coiibnued Careless, ^* he is one of 
them meti .that thinks us all in the wrong box, and 
that none but themselves can get us out of it."" 

^^ That is a deep observation of Mrs. Becky ,^ said 
Evelyn. . 

^^ Is it not raider taking a liberty with a person so 
much her superim*/^ observed Georgina, ^^ and ought 
you to eneour^e it?'' 

•* How can I prevent it," returned Jack ; " beddes, 
it would hurt the poor creature sadly if I did not talk 



to her now and then, and I diould be as lonely and 
moping as the Squire himself. However, this is not 
all that Becky says."" . 

** Pray edify us with the whole," cried the Doctor. 

** I will, if you and Georgy won^t snap me for it. 
She says no good will come on him in the way of 
matrimony, he has so many strange new-fangled no-^ 
tions; that he has used several young ladies very iU, 
by shilly shallowing ; and hopes he is not playing the 
same game with you, my dear Georgy. So now the 
secretes out." 

Spite of Georgina^s knowledge of Jaok^s abrupt- 
ness, and indeed her almost expectation, thou^ 
widiout knowing why, of something similar to this 
aUusion, she became sufficiently uncomfortable at the 
speech to feel embarrassed. 

£[er father interfered by observing, it was neither 
pleasant nor advantageous to have a young woman's 
name coupled with a gentleman*s^ and subject to 
comments fiom people who could know nothing 
about the matter. 

" But they will do it," said Jack, briskly, " and I 
oould no more stop Becky . .... " 

/^Than yourself,*^ observed £vel3rn with some 
^^vily. 

** I at leaat am in the wrong box I find," cried 
Careless; *'but I cou''dn*t help thinking I was right 
in putting you on your guard ; for if any body, even 
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Squill TfeiBittae bkusetfy was to use Georgy lU, 

^^ Don't swear," said Evelyn, goodJiumotireidljr. 
^^* WeU, all I meant to stty was, it should be the 
worse for him the k>ngest day he had to Hre,^ don« 
«luded Jack. 

*< You are a true friend^"^ said Oeoi^a, stretohing 
out her hand toUn alad smiling; <^but indeed in this 
0sse there is no occasion to try your regard.*^ 

**1 9m sorry for it, '' Uundered Cai^ess. 

^* Thaf s odd too,*' said Evelyn, *< considering that 
it <Mii only be proved in the way ycm talk of, by sup- 
posing your fiiend Georgy to be infused.'* 

*^ Wrong again I see^^ said Jack ; ^^ but whitit I 
mean is, that I am sorry there is nodiing in it ; far 
Squire is a fine man, and a rich after idl-^thiit is if 
Geoigy oeuld fjEdoJcy him. . But bo aay truth I coidd 
. wirii someduBg Mvdier for her« Heia more inited to 
Lady Gertrude than ny hus." 

^ Let us change the oonveflsatioii,^ said Evelyn* 

*^ I am dumb,^ exclaimed CarelesSi • 

When Jack bad taken his leave^^wUth he did 
that evening early, having promised, he said, the mo- 
ther of bis god-<2fai[d, who lived a miie or two off, to 
hear how well he could say the Primer — ^Evelyn, at 
ber own intitatioii, walked wMi Gedvgina to the 
tookery. 

They were each to the other unaccountably silent 
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The Doctor seemed much occupied witb ascertaiiiiiiif 
when the colony would return to bed from tlieir daily 
field excursions ; and Georgina adopted the subject 
{or a. time, as if she thought no other wb» uppenttoat 
ettlier with her father or herself. 

At length, after playing a minute or two with hsa 
hand, she observed, << I think, papa, you said you had 
had a long conference with Mr. Tremaine, after church 
this nioming?^^ 

^^ I had indeed, my child,^^ returned Evelyn ; ** and 
may the good God bless the result i" 

<< It was then interesting ?^ 

^^ To the very greatest degree ; and if I admire, I 
pity our friend more and more.'' 

" Pity !" exclaimed Georgina. 

^^ I must pity,^' said her father, ** a worthy and 
h]ghly*gifted man, who is evidently unhappy.'^ 

"Unhappy ! and from what cause ?'* 

" From the aad riot which prejudice and too much 
Bberty. and indulgence have made with his mind^'" 

^^Can Mr, Tremaine be that sort of p»K»n ?** 
aiked Geofgina. 

" He can, and is. And yet I have hopes of hijin 
his heart, seems in the right place/ * 

^^ It seems an excellent heart, to those who under- 
Pt^aiid itf^ observed Georgina. 

f^ Are you one of them^ my girl fV asked the Doc* 
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tor shrewdly. *^ Is it a heart jou have at all studied, 
or in which you have at all an interest T' 
!J " Studied ! interest l"*" echoed Geor^na — " Oh 
dear no! As your friend, and one you so often say 
yourself is fitted for better things, and indeed 

he is very much improved of lat e I say as one, — 
so fond of you ; and I may add so kind and attentive 
to us both, that is, as — :— -'' 

" Proceed," continued Evelyn, seeing her still 
hesitate ; *^ I am really anxious to know what you 
would say." 

^^ I scarcely know myself,^^ said Georgtna, *^ and 
indeed, my dear Sir ■ ■ ' ' 

'^ I won't be Sir'd," cried the Doctor. 

*^ Well then, my dear father, as one who certainly 
shews the greatest deference for you^ and a sort of 
respect and kindness in his manner towards me, 
which I cannot describe, but which no other ever 
shewed "^ 

" You have seen no other, my dear," interrupted 
Evelyn, ^*but our friend Jack, and Lord St* Clair ; — 
and to be sure, lately, Mr. Beaumont, aod Sir Mar- 
maduke Crabtree." 

^' Oh ! they cannot be named with him,'^ exckdmed 
Georgina. 

*'^ And yet, except honest Jack, they are all men of 
fashion," returned her fathen 
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But iK>t of feeling, of goodness, of delicacy," 
ptoceeded Mi8s Evelyn. 

r "I cry your mercy," exclaimed^ the Doctor; <* I 
did not know you bad been so well acquainted with 
these qualities in our world-hater." 

^^ Ob, — he hates nobody—-only dislikes impertinent 
people, and is good and delicate to all. Witness his 
friend Colonel Osmond, and Melainie. And as for 
I^ady Gertrude and Miss Neville, you yourself say you 
would have done as he did/' 

^^ He has at least an active defender in my good 
daughter," replied Evelyn ; ^^ and to that good daughter 
I must now seriously address myself, for I want to probe 
her little heart to the bottom.** 

It was well for Georgina that the evening sun had 

« Stretched out all the hills, 
•* And now had dropt into the western bay;' 

in short, that the shadows were thickening apace ; for 
the sijtfusion of Her cheek she would have sought in 
vain to conceaJ. Some scattered rooks returning 
hetore the rest, made a shew of diversion in her 
favour, and she too began to be curious about their 
.motions; but recovering in a moment, and pressing 
her father's arm, she said with a subdued but clear 
v<Hce,» that she bad not a thought she wished to con- 
ceal. 
, . .** There spoke my sweetest giri, my little confidant. 
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my own Georgy^" mid the Doctor ddiglited. ^ 
heard/' continued he, ^^ the half meaiungs brought by 
our friend Jack to day, the gossip no doubt of Mrs. 
Boeky, but also no doubt of his and our own village^ 
and probably of Woodiogton itself. And I own, my 
love, I have many reasons, much as I like Tremaine, 
why I do not wish your names coupled together i «t 
least not until two or three important' pcnnta are 
cleared." 

^' May I know them ?'* asked Georgiaa. 

** You have the most entire right to do so,*^ replied 
her father. ** In the first place I know noithii^ of 
our neighbour's heart*'' 

Oeorgina was silent. 

^ That he is faoii of woman^s soeiety, and naturally 
respectful, and even tender in his manner to them 
where he esteems, is clear. It is equally clear, (fc^ 
how should it be otherwise.^) that he esteems my 
aweet George." 

These last words instantly dispelled all remains of 
embai|assment, if there were any, in the mind or 
manner of the young lady ; for whenever her firtlwr 
used the phrase of ^^ my sweet Geor^'^ Ae knesr 
that her always high favour with hin».waa tbenattlie 
hjj^est 

'' Still**' added Evelyn^ '' I know nothing of. die 
leal working of a fine gentleman^s mind ; and Imrn- 
ever abrupt and obscure, and I will aaj. mfaunded. 
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9ur good Careless*8 declaration may be, about the ill 
usage of young ladies, still it cannot be disguised 
that he has paid attentions, impelled by his heart at 
the moment, which he has* afterwards discontinued. 
I know it was his refinement that occasioned this, 
and I verily believe him the soul of honour ; but 
whatever the cause, the effect upon the female haa 
been the same.** 

^* Do you think then," said Georgina, ** that Lady 
Oertrude was capable of that sort of love to be hurt 
by his loss ?^ 

" I do not," replied Evelyn, " but she may be 
Itngry on other accounts, and at any rate is the talk 
of the world.'* 

" True," observed Greorgina, lost in reflection. 

'^ Still," pursued Evelyn, " I do not mean- that it 
is even possible for him to use a woman ill.** 

** It is impossible,*' cried Georgina. 

"I say I believe so,'* rejoined her father — *^but 
spoiled children may be capricious, and the disparity 
between us in point of fortune — though that,** added 
Evelyn, checking himself, " cannot be," — and hi» 
Qwn disinterested, delicate mind, spoke for his friend, 
and banished the thought for ever. 

*' There spoke my dear father," said Geor- 
gina. 

' '* But then again,** continued Evelyn,. ^Vthere it 
another disparity, which I haveno doubt would weigH 

XOh. II. K 
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with bim much, if it would not decide the thing 
agauist him with a mistress, supposing h^ to be 
jouag and lively as mj little girl.^ 
. G-eorgina made no answer, and he went on to say, 
^^ All these things put together liave given me some 
pamful doubts, even without another of a far more 
aexious sort, as to the mind of this fastidious person ; 
who, it is evident, would allow his heart to burst, 
if he were really in love, which I know not,**' continued 
Evelyn, « that he is '' 

*^ I am sure, nor I," rejoined Georgina, perceiving 
that her father waited for her ; at the same time a 
8U{^ressed sigh escaped from her. 

*^ He would allow it to burst I say,^ continued her 
father, ** rather than marry, or offer to marry the per- 
son he most loved on earth, if he were not sure 
that he was loved for his own sake in return, whatever 
his faults, errors, or disparities.'^ 

*' Can we blame him ?" observed Georgina. 

** No, indeed," replied Evelyn ; " but all this be- 
speaks an uncertainty, which makes me, I own, trem- 
ble for my child." 

*^ You must not, my dearest father : if I know my- 
self, you need not.'* 

"If!*' said Evelyn. 

" And why should I not ?" asked Georgina, with 
firmness. " Has my heart usually so many conceal 
maats from you, much less from its mistress ? Has 
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it ever played me double? — ever refused to answer 
when I have tasked it ?" 

" No indeed/' said Evelyn. " You have ever 
been the truest, honestest being that ever father was 
blessed with; and may the Almighty Father of all 
bless you for ever for it !" 

At these words he opened his arms, and Greorgina 
threw herself into them, and wetted his cheek with 
tears as precious as virtuous feeling, joined to filial 
piety, ever shed. 

. Recovering themselves, they sat down on a bench 
which they had by this time reached. It was encir« 
ded by a thousand flowers, which, as well as the freah 
grass of the adjoining field, seemed to emit peculiar 
sweetness ; and the stillness and softness of the even* 
lug appeared such as they had never enjoyed before. 
But all this was in the mind ; without which, pro- 
perly attuned, neither flowers, nor fields, nor ^< grateful 
evening mild," will have any effect upon wayward man*. 

** Tell me, then, my Jove,**' continued Evelyn, 
*^for it is most fit I should know, how stands this 
dear heart towards this fascinating man— fascinating, 
with all his errors ?^ 

*' Ah ! those errors !"' cried Georgiha. 

" What means my girl by this ; and to what par- 
ticular errors does she allude ?*' 

** Alas r replied Georgina, " I fear they are such 
a$ cannot be passed over. His litde disgusts acfid 
^ M 2 
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prejudices about the world ; his refinements and fas* 
tidiousness ; all these are nothing, or might be cured ; 
or if not cured, might yield to his excellent qualities, 
his honour, sincerity, and generous spirit, to say no- 
thing of his genius and his taste.*^ 

*^ Has he all this?*' said Evelyn, in a tone of 
■acrutiny, as well as some anxiety. 

'^ I have promised to be honest,*^ observed Georgina. 

** Be so, my love.**' 

•' Well then," proceeded Georgina, " to me he has 
all this, together with a manner and countenance, and 
altogether a gentilikf^ such as his years can never ex- 
tinguish.^ 

" That is going very far," observed Evelyn, with 
the same anxiety. 

" But with all this," continued she, " and with 
what would be ten thousand times more, — — ^ 

*« What is that ?"* asked Evelyn hastily. 

^' A conviction which I am very far indeed from 
having ; that he loves me ^ 

** Proceed,'' said her father. 

** Even with that conviction, and that he sought 
my heart to be cherished by his, never could I give 
it him, while I believed that he did not think of hea- 
Ten as » ■ ■■ » ' 

"As what, my love?'' 
• ^ As a man who sought your daughter, ought,^' 
•oQcluded Georgina. 
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It would not be easy to describe the pleasure that 
filled Evelyn^s mind at this speech. What had 
passed had rather painfully convinced. him that his 
suspicions of her partiality were well founded. He 
was at least not happy at the discovery, while ad 
many uncertainties hung about Tremaine, the small- 
est of which was that whidi regarded his own stat« 
of heart But the fear of his reli^ous principles 
had^wrighed sorely upon this good fatber*s mind. 
While they were even uncertain, to have seen an 
union between him and his daughter, was the thing 
on earth he would have most dreaded ; and he foie- 
savf nothing but the most anxious difficulty, for the 
first time growing out of the fate of the innocent, 
pure, and amiable Greorgina. 

To have to combat and thwart the child of his 
bosom, the being he most loved on earth, in an at- 
tachment which, if properly sought for, every thing 
connected with character, prudence, and honourable 
feeling, seemed to encourage, was the least part of 
his duty. To afflict such a creature in the tenderest 
point of her happiness — ^for the first time in his life 
to oppose a wish of his ^' sweet George'* — that wish 
seemingly prompted by all that was natural, or that 
could be approved by the world, — ^this was what 
preyed upon him. Behold him in an instant relieved 
from all this, by the piety and firmness of the ad- 
Biirable creature herself. 
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No! no father ever felt so proud, so reasonably 
iMippy? so grateful ! It was some time before he could 
q[)eak. 

At length, after pressing her to his bosom, be 
broke silence, and observed, <^ I always thougbt my 
darling €reorgy might in every thing b6 left to her 
own unassisted nature ; but I could little have hoped 
to be so anticipated in my anxiety about her ! This 
WHS the last pcnnt in order, but by much the greatest 
in importance^ to which I was coming; for unless 
this can be cleared to our satis£action, never could I 
be happy in thinking that lie loved you» Never. 
would I consent to give my angel to an infidel.^ 

<<An infidel!" exclaimed Georgina, '^6ood 
Heaven! what horror. Indeed, Sir, you must be 
mistaken.^ 

" 1 have my fears," answered Evelyn ; ** be at 
least embarrasses me cruelly; for the mischiefs I 
had apprehended are deeper than we either of ub had 
imagined. That he has been Sihcpeless Deist, which 
is the very worst sort of infidel, is I fear top clear; at 
best, a poor shipwrecked being, tumbled and tossed 
by every wave.'' 

^^ It is too shocking !'' exclaimed Georgina. 

*^ At the same time, more candour, more sincenty, 
I never met with ; and I am sure he aims at truth.'' 

** May we not trust to this?" cried Georgina. 
** Surely your last conversation on prayer has dissi- 
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pated one error of the most serious kind : and I own 
I have thought of his ingenuousness ever since/^ 

^ There are monstrous ruins," answered Evelyn, 
^'^ and all to be cleared away before any thing can be 
built up.'^ 

He then communicated to his daughter much of 
what had passed at the spring, and in particular the 
confessions he had made as to a scepticism as wide 
as it was distressing, although not all bereft of hope. 

Georgina assured her father he need not be 
uneasy for her, as however she might feel disposed 
to think of Tremaine's charm of manner, and con«p> 
versation, yet she bad two anchom for the safety of 
her heart; her ignorance of the feelings of hid,—* 
without a certainty as to which, were he even per^ 
fection^ she ran no dang^ ; and the imjx)68ilnlity of 
her being touched by the vows of one 00 hardened 
as to deny the providence of Heaven. 

Evelyn kissed her with an affection which even'A^ 
had never shown before; and the relieved girl, 
though pensive for the rest of the evening, retired to 
very sweet slumbers, the reward and consequence of 
this tender confidence on the part of her father, and 
of the firmness as well as innocenby of mind which 
had created it. 
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CHAP. XXVII. 



CYNICAL, 



'' This is some fellow 
^' Wbo, haTing been prais*!! for bluotfiesB, doth affect 
** A san^ roQgimess.** 

Shakspbakb. 



The morning saw Georgina earlier than usual 
among her flowers,— to the consternation of Mrs. 
Marg^et, who, going at the ordinary hour to help 
her mistress in dressing, found that she had perform- 
ed all that little seryioe for herself. She had abeadjr 
indeed descended to a parterre she was very fond of, 
wtdch somehow; or another exactly fronted the ter- 
race and principal buildings of Woodington: and 
with what reason we know not, Mrs. Margaret had 
long set it down to an interest about the master of 
Woodington, that Georgina was so often to be found 
yiewing that fine place from her parterre. 

At this moment, perhaps, she was not far wrong. 
The evening conversation (can it be wondered at f) 
had sunk deep in Georgina's heart It was a heart 
«he had promised to task upon the subject of this 
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very person. The sun shone full upon the extensivft 
pile, which at that moment contained him; and the 
sashes and casements reflected its rays in dazzling 
flashes, almost as far as Evelyn Hall. Could he fail 
to be thought of ? . . 

But will it be believed by any one hofw he was 
thought of? — Not certainly by the mere sons and 
daughters of the world ; ,nor is it to them I write. 
There are even very amiable and good people, who^ 
have no particular opportunity of thinking or acting 
for themselves, but who would think and act rightly 
if called upon, to whom Georgina*s conduct may 
seem strange, certainly not common. Truth requires 
it to be told, that the first minuted of her rising were 
always dedicated to Heaven ; and that on this parti- 
cular morning, the preceding evening's conversation 
was so interwoven with her every thought, that 
Tr^maine had a very large share of the prayers she 
poured out to that Power which alone could enlighten 
his understanding, or touch his heart. And never 
were purer prayers,, and surely never was man more 
favoured than by having such an intercessor. 

Now how will this appear, when related to the 
young women of Georgina^s age, rank, and condi- 
tion, who flutter in the world without an interval of 
self-examination, without one instant of retired seri- 
ousness, and, above all, without a thought pr a car^ 

M 3 
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aa to the religious notions of those they call their 
lovers? 

And jet attachments (or at least preferences) are 
supposed to be felt even in the overwhelming disdU 
pations of a Town life; and at Almack*s itself, and 
(though that is scarcely credible) even among Exclu- 
sives; it is possible that some one heart may be just 
so far abstracted from the glare of self-sufficiency^ 
and the love of general admiration, as to feel what 
for the moment may be called an interest about some 
bdier heart. 

The thingy I allow, is extremely doubtful, being 
merely founded upon the fact that marriages have 
been sometimes actually made up between ^rtainf 
peofde of suitable rank, fortune, and connections. 
Still, however, it is possible ; and if so (for I must 
still put it hjrpothetically), lat me ask what, even 
among these favoured beings, would be thought of 
Georgina, for the conduct that has been mentioned P 

The answer will be, that as n<Mie of them ever 
prayed for themselves, or heard prayers at idl, except 
at church, where decency compels them to go, the 
thing is totally out of their sphere-— they cannot com- 
prehend it* That they might respect Tremsine 
while in Town, as a man of the first monde, a fine 
gentleman, whom it would be very convenient to en- 
courage, they might allow ; — but as to his religion, . 



it never occmrred to them to enquire, nor was there 
the least occasion to be anxious about it To pray 
for him therefore (if they knew how) would be totally 
out of the question. 

And who is it that would say this ? 

Reader, you know and have seen them, and pro* 
bably will start when you find they comprehend 
many of your acquaintance, and probably yourself; 
Many of them are persoiis to whc^u you evep feel 
bound to pay all the attentions of the world ; nay, 
some of them seemingly born to good, whom you 
really respect, and fancy you could love; but all, 
all are lost and confounded together, under one 
general uniform glare and glaze of manners, talk, 
dresSy countenance, and conduct* 

That this is the fate and character of the votaries 
of dissipation (that dreadful gulf which swallows up 
all innocency and confounds aU character) let him 
deny if he can who has lived in the midst of it. If 
he geek truth, let him tell you the progress of his 
observation for a few short years at Almack's, the • 
Drawing-Room, or other assemblies. Let him be- 
gin with a young girl of fashion the first year of bet 
presentation! all nature, dear unsophisticated na- 
ture, without a concealment, a design, or d^^ire, oc 
even a notion of appearing what she is not. Ob-* 
serve her bloom, her dazzling freshness, her .rnind^ 
friesh as. her cheek; her beaming eyes, her careless 
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ease, her unstudied grace ! — View her the second : 
less . easy, less open, more upon the watch, mdte 
studious of the graces of art, and ahready almost 
acting. — At the end of the period I have prescribed, 
behold her again. She is already faded, and if not 
married; irritated at not being so ; laying herself out 
for that admiration which before had spontaneously 
followed her ; an actress consummate, full of common* 
place, as well as affectation, in conversation almost 
blue, in face almost haggard. 

Such, we have often heard Evelyn himself say, 
was the result of his observations, in his visits at in«- 
tervals to ^Town, on the effects of dissipation, and 
the all confounding nature of a mere Town life. To 
those who lead such a life this conduct of Greor^na 
will be utterly unintelligible. 

Yet was she scarcely inferior to any of them, even 
in birth or worldly consideration. In beauty, man- 
ners, education, and accomplishments, she exceeded 
them as much as natural grace can exceed that which 
is taught. And yet she was but a country girl. 
- Let me however not blame the rich and great more 
than they deserve. Heaven knows they are more un- 
fortunate than faulty. From leading a life totally 
artificial ; from habits all fastidious ; from the want 
of all interests which are the effects of personal exer- 
tion, to which, (having every thing done for them) 
they are for ever strangers ; — ^from all this, their facul- 
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ties can merely vegetate, and they would acken and 
die of ennui, if they did not turn night into day. Ai 
it is, — ^in the blaze of assemblies, where the most 
extravagant luxury courts them in vain to even the 
(Commonest emotion of goodness, if it were not tor 
vanity, they would sink, as they often do sink, into 
mere lifeless automatons. But can vanity be always 
excited ! — and will not even this wear out? Alas ! 
yes ! or there would not be so much unreasonable- 
ness in the matter. — ^Yes ! vanity itself will expire, 
particularly^ if the votary is meant by nature for 
better things. And let such a votary, before the 
spring campaign is half over, but put these 
simple questions to him or herself — Am I happy ? — 
Is this enjoyment (if enjoyment at all) more than 
merely mechanical? — Have I ever felt, under this 
oppressive radiance, this load of luxury, 'any one 
single generous or tender movement of nature ? If 
the catechumen is candid, wiU not the answer make 
him feel self-condemned? and will not one walk 
*^ by a forest side or fountain ' — one conversation 
(if ever he held one) with a daisied or primrosed 
bank^ while his mind glanced from their lovely 
colours to the beneficent Power that created their 
loveliness to sooth and cheer him in his pilgrimage ; 
will not this, I say, if he speak, the truth, shew the 
utter inferiority of luxury in the production even of 
pleasure? 
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Observe, however, I speak this to those only who 
have past the four or five probationary years men^ 
tioned in the beginning of this chapter ; in short, to 
those ladies^ and gentlemen who are no longer infants 
in the eye of the law, whatever they may be in that of 
oommon sense. 



CHAP. XXVIII. 

A DAUGHTER OF KATU&E. 



*' Verona's summer hath not such a flower.*' 

Shakspbarb« 



The subject grew so serious in the last chapter, 
and prompted so many ideas bordering on personali- 
ties; so laany Lady Janes, Lady GecM*ginas, and 
Lady Katherines, seemingly bom for dignity, or 
gentlen^s, or the sweetest, softest intelligence, yet 
marring all, either by indifference, impertinence, or 
an affectation of ungentle satire; so many of these 
diurnal and nocturnal spectres of quality rose up 
before me, all threatening war on my country girl, — 
which war could not fail to involve myself in unplea-* 
sant, perhaps fatal consequences, — ^tliat I really ffilt it 
most prudent to fly the whole chapter, and return ift 
a new one from Willis's, and Cavendish, or any other 
square you please, to Georgina^s flower-garden. 
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Observe, reader, how I have guarded myself by 
the eiplanaticm in the important words, <^any other 
square you please ;'' for far be it irom me to insinuate 
that the particular Lady Jane, or Georgina, or Ka- 
therine, mentioned above, is to be found in that parti* 
cular square. If she is, it is surely the most unlucky 
square in all the town, and I the most unlucky of all 
the moral philosophers that ever presumed to meddle 
with a sophisticated lady of quahty. 

Thank heaven, Georgina was any thing but so- 
phisticated ; and I present her to you in all the fresh- 
ness and sensibility of her innocent mind, sucking th6 
early morning air, with as much apparent pleasure 
and advantage as the flowers which surrounded her, 
and which in beauty in vain seemed to rival her. 

Her beauty indeed was of that winning nature, 
that if a man by any chance but touched her hand* 
kerchief or her glove, much more her hand, (if the 
glove was off), he was the happier for it the whole 
day long. At the same time she filled the heart with 
admiration of a much higher kind. For her goodness 
was so sincere, and of so soft a nature — there was 
such a gentleness in her animation, and every feeling 
she had was so founded in rectitude — that while the 
. old seemed to vie with one another in approving, the 
admiration of the young was always tempered with a 
respect which told them they honoured themselves in 
honouring her. 
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At the moment we speak of, she presented perhdps 
the most interestiDg spectacle the world could exhibit: 
--<hat of a young creature, perfectly beautiful, and 
fully disposed by nature to encourage the most ex- 
' quisite of our feelings, yet controlling all by a sense 
of piety to Heaven. That feeling always so sweet, 
though generally so imperceptible, which accompa^ 
nies the agitation of an incipient passion ; that dear 
delightful feehng so exquisite to the gentlest natures, 
which comes but once, in our existence, and is there- 
fore known by the name of first love; was, without 
her knowing it, about to take possession of her. 

It cannot be disguised that her sentiments in regard 
to Tremaine, if all were well as to principle, wanted 
little to ri[)en into all that even he could have wished. 
It was not enthusiasm, nor the baby ravings of a mere 
girl ; but it was a warm and rational interest, which 
might in time have amounted^ to rapture. It was 
in truth founded in admiration of many pai*ts of 
his character, and sufficiently in admiration of his 
person and manners to make her forget the disparity 
of their years. He was superior (how far !) to all 
the other men she had ever seen ; even to the young 
Lord St. Clair, who had all but sought her. But in 
addition to this, his respect towards her was of that de- 
voted kind which always makes its way into the heart 
of a young and feeling woman. He had even moulded 
himself anew, and in some things departed from what 
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seemed his very nature, in order to please her. Could 
he fail therefore, with his superiorities of other kinds, 
hill mental attainments, his personal elegance, and 
added to all, his proximity to her on all occafiions, to 
impress a mind peculiarly open to such impressions ? 
r-4Sro ! from the first he had been no common person 
with. her; she saw him loved by her father; what 
wonder if she cUmost loved him herself? 

But all this was now about to yield, (perhaps not 
without a struggle) to the pure feelings of devotion to 
her Maker, with which that Maker had imbued hen 

Her father's caution, his fears and anxieties, hit 
affection, his praises, had encouraged and confirmed, 
but had not kindled her resolution: — the decision 
was her own. 

"Oh! help him, you sweet Heaven !*' 

was now her prayer, as much as ever it had been 
of Ophelia for that noble Hamlet, whose very name 
fills us with love for almost every quality that can 
inspire it. 

To help and recover him from that *^ dreadful 
shipwreck,^ that ^^ monstrous ruin,^ talked of by 
her father ; to build the edifice anew, (and how fair 
she thought it would be, if it could be effected) was 
now her prayer to Heaven ; and every turn she took 
among her fiowers, and every look she gave towards 
Woodington, she br^thed this prayer in all sincerity, 
fervour, and humility. 
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In this situation, and with these thoughts of Tre- 
maine, what was her surprise, what her confurion, 
(may we not add her pleasure ?) in perceiving at the 
other end of the walk, and advandng rapidly towards 
her, no other person than Tremaine himself! 



CHAP. XXIX. 

IN WHICH THE HISTORY DESCENDS A LITTLE. 



" I will speak to him like a sanoy lacquey/' 

SHAKfPBARB. 



The emotions which Georgina had undergone on 
his account, were not lost upon Tremaine when they 
met. They gave indeed a pensive tenderness to her 
features, which, gay and lively as they were, naturally 
expressed sweetness still more than gaiety. This to 
him was perfectly irresistible : but even if they had 
not expressed this, in the disposition of mind he was 
in, it would not have been easy for her to have 
looked other than peculiarly beautiful 

But I have a very long story to tell, before I cto 
come up to the reasons for this ; and as it is absolutely 
necessary for the elucidation of the fact, I must beg 
my reader's patience ^hile I relate it. 
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Tremaine had passed the whole of the preceding 
day, after his conference with Evelyn, in a manner 
that was new to him. For the first hour indeed he 
threw himself into a chair at his library door, where 
he seemed immoveably lost in reflection^ or to. a ' 
cursory observer, occupied only with the contempla^ 
tion of a sun-dial which rose a few yards off. His 
thoughts were profound, and his hopes lively; 
for they were founded in the confidence be now 
always reposed in Evelyn. 

In proporti(Hi as this pleased him, (for it did please 
him) he felt his veneration and affection for that ex- 
oetUent friend increase ; and somehow or another, he 
never experienced' this sort of sensation towards the 
father, without its spreading in a glow all over his 
heart towards the daughter. 

I once consulted an Exclusive upon the. reason, of 
this ; but she professed herself ignorant of the whole 
afiair* Monsieur Dupuis, it is to be presumed, un- 
derstood it as little, though, being a Frenchman, 
he was infinitely more knowing in matters of senti- 
ment tlian any Exclusive of them all. 

Twice had this person opened the library-door, 
and twice presented himself to know if Monseigneur 
would not dress, but without being perceived. 

Monseigneur was a name he frequently bestowed 
upon Tremaine to his face, and almost constantly 
among the servants : and going in a third time, he saw 
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Monsdigneur resting with his elbow on the suokdial, 
and his^eyes upon Heaven. 

^ II est fou/' said Dupuls to himself. 

He however disclosed to him, that it only wanted 
** un petit quart d'*heure to dinner/^ and asked if he. 
would not dress ? 

*^ Nimporte,'^ said Tremaine. 

** Que diable T answered Dupuis, loud enough to 
be heard. 

^ Allez vous en," rejoined his master. 

Now though this was not said in a tone of anger. 
It was with just the air of a man utterly heedless ci^ 
and at best perfectly indifferent to, the person be 
iqDoke ta Monsieur Dupuis was offended, 
c ^^ U me compte poiir rien f said he, as he went^ 
proceeding strai^t to the housekeeper's room, to 
complain of it 

^' Soit fou, soit amoureux, il ne doit pas s'oublier 

vis-d-vis de moi," said Dupuis, entering the apart* 

ment. 

Mrs. Watspn protested she did not understand 
him. 

** II xn'a man(j[u6,^ cried Dupuis : for be it observ- 
ed* whenever Mbnaeiur Dupuis was greatly agitated, 
which he was upon this occasion, all the little English 
be had, failed him, and Watson was forced to endure 
whpl^ tirades of French, before she could eveo guess 
what had happened. 
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<VHe mind me no more than Paillasse," cried 
Dtipuis. ) 

Watson, who was a woman of great simplicity, 
and little learned in English, much less in French, 
but withal a careful housekeeper, began to think of 
her beds, and wondered what strange comparison had 
got into the Frenchman's head. 

" He mind me, I say,*" continued the valet, per- 
ceiving she did not understand him: '^ he mind me 
I say (growing very red) no more dan de jack pud- 
ding/' 

*^ I suppose he no succeed wid de littel Georgy," 
added the still irritated valet ; <^ et cela ne m'etonne 
pas ; I no astonished/* 

" What have you to do with Miss Evelyn ?*' 
asked Watson, drawing up with a degree of resent- 
ment.^ 

There were indeed two or three points, in which 
her respect for Monsieur Dupuis^s rank and fflitua- 
tion in the family, mixed as it was with a little fear 
of him, always gave way to her own sense of dignity. 
One of these was the freedom of his remarks upon 
his master ; and another, the famiUar tone he some- 
times used towards her favourite young lady, whom 
^ she never liked any body to call even Miss Georgy, 
hut herself. But simple Georgy, and still more, little 
Georgy, always provoked her spirit of propriety te 
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assert itself, and she nerer heard it slip out, (as it 
sometimes did from Mrs. Margaret Winter, f»resum- 
ing upon having taken her from the nurse) without 
giving it a becoming reproof. 

Indeed it was a little curious, and not at all un- 
plea^ng, to observe the sort of honour the good 
people of all degrees seemed to think they did^ them- 
selves, in making use of this little affectionate diminu- 
tive of a name, not altogether common, and which 
some of them might have found a difficulty in pro- 
nouncing. They might indeed have called her Miss 
Evelyn, and wherever she was not known, such was 
her title: but this was among very few. — ^Except 
therefore to those few, perhaps just come into the pa- 
rish, it seemed a gratification, a sort of raising of them- 
selves to a notice and protection they were proud of, 
to speak to or talk of her, as Miss Georgy. To have 
called her Miss Evelyn would have looked as if they 
had been out of the pale of favour, and deprived of 
a familiarity which was very sweet to them all. 

" What have you to do with Miss Evelyn,^ asked 
Watson with displeasure ; ** and where are your 
manners, that you do not call her by her proper 
name ?^ 

" Beg-gar,'' replied the angry valet, " mes mani^res 
be as good as your master.*' 

Now this was ascertain sign that he was not only 
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very angry with Tremaine, but ready to quarrel with 
WataoQ herself: for on such occasions^ by the stress 
he laid on the word your^ he always by imphcation 
transferred the allegiance due to him as a master 
exclusively to Watson, and renounced it for. himself. 

^^ He is your master, as well as mine, I suppose,^' 
returned Watson. 

** As he behave,*" cried the valet ; ** et pour la 
petite, la bas, de littel Georgy, I no astonish she no 
like him." 

^^ I am sure you know nothing about the matter," 
observed the housekeeper, getting more and more 
angry. 

^ As much as you, and Madame la vieille fille, wid 
the cold name there; Jiow you call her ? Madame la 
Brumaire, and I say I no astonish dat de littel Miss 
she no like de old gentleman, when she get de 
young.'' 

^^ If you mean my master,^^ said Watson, strug- 
gling to ke^p her temper, and putting some dignity 
on the words " my master,'' for whom she felt all her 
own pride summoned, '^ he is not old ; and as for the 
young gentleman, there is no such person, for I never 
l&ardof him." 

" Dat no reason," replied the valet tauntingly, 
" and you better ask Madame la Brumaire." 

^^ I am sure she does not know," said the house- 
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keeper with some eagerness, yet by no means amount- 
ing to confidence that she did not ; <^ for if she knew, 
I should have known it myself.*' 

" You no be sure of that," retorted the French- 
man, <^ besides, you no visit la grande Dame, miladi 
St. Clair.'' 

<^ What of her ?* asked Watson with some surp^se, 
but changing to a tone of civility. 

** A ! ha ! you ask me now,"' replied the French- 
man laughingly. 

The laughing, and the sort of victory he thought 
he had attained in exciting the old lady's curiosity, 
and diverting her entirely from the defence of her 
master, put him in good humour, and he was about 
to reveal to her the polidcs of the Mount St Clair 
cabinet, which he said he had discovered from Ma- 
dame Deville, old Lady St. Clair's own woman, and 
Monsieur Martin, my lord*s own man, — when the din- 
ner bell rang. 
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CHAP. XXX. 

llOEK OF THE LOWHE CABINET. 



*' You k|K>w, 
** Wbafl great ones do, the lest will prattle <rf.'* 

Hhakspbaiii. 



When Monsieur Dupuis joiped his master, he 
was in consternation to find him sitting down, not to 
table, as he ought to have been, in the dining-roooa, 
but to a tray brought on a napkin to the library. He 
was still in his morning-dress, and pensive, amounting 
even to abstraction. His manner was absent, and the 
repast short. 

To complete the Frenchman's astonishment, when 
the dessert was brought, he found the book be had 
chosen for his companion was the Bible. 

" Le voila absolument d^vote,^ said the valet, as he 
took away the tray. 

The incident was too remarkable not to be con-^" 
veyed instantly to Madame la Concierge, who had in- 
vited him to take his coffee (for he despised tea,) 
in her room. This she did from two motives ; finjt 
to diew that she was in perfeot good humour wit}i 

voi<. n. N 
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him after thdr little fracas ; next, because the hints 
he had dropt about the St. Clairs, and most particu- 
larly that Mrs. Margaret was in the secret, and con- 
cealed it from her, made it absolutely necessary she 
should know more. 

'^ Le voila absolument devote !^ said Dupuis. 

But the difficulty was to explain the meaning of 
this to Mrs. Watson, who, even if she had under- 
stood the French language, could never be made to 
understand French manners ; and as the whole was 
an enigma, except the word devote, and Monsieur 
Dupuis could only explain that by the word methodist, 
his undertaking was not an easy one. In ishort, it 
ended in his assuring Mrs. Watson as a fact, without 
the trouble of reasoning, that Lord St. Clair was 
coming down to marry Miss Evelyn, who had in con- 
sequence refused the offered hand of her master, and 
that her master had in consequence turned methodist 
like herself. 

The last intimation would have been a cordial to 
the heart of the good woman, could she have believed 
it ; and she took occasion, from the mere circumstance 
of its being possible, to give excellent advice to her 
light and licentious coadjutor, on the propriety of fol- 
lowing his master'^s example. Far however from being 
won, Monsieur Dupuis asked her if she took him for 
one of the canaille, or if he looked hke a man disap- 
pointed in love ? He boasted that he and his master 
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were, in this respect, very different people, and an- 
nounced his intention of taking another place. ** Ici,'' 
said the Frenchman, "je m'ennuie a perir.**' Yet of 
the designs at Mount St. Clair she could make out 
little or nothing, except that old Lady St. Clair had 
confessed her wish to M&dame Deville, her woman, 
that her son should marry, and that Miss Evelyn, of 
whom she had always been very fond, and was her re- 
lation, should be the object of his addresses. 

Both the events however were, in the opinion of the 
pious Watson, not only within a contingency, but 
even a probability. The alliance had been the talk of 
the country till Tremaine came down ; and in the 
midst of the conference on the report of the intended 
marriage, no less a person than Mrs. Margaret her« 
self arrived to take part, and to confirm it. 

" And yet,*' said Watson, ** I shall be very sorry 
if this news is true. I love Miss Georgy so much, 
that I hoped she would have been my lady here ; but 
Providence knows best.*** 

** Indeed,'' observed Winter, " that's what I say; 
atid as your master, Mrs. Watson, is so long about it, 
and St. Clair is quite as near to the Doctor as Wood- 
ington, and my lord so much younger, indeed so much 
upon the square as one may say with Miss (reorgy as 
to age, and my old lady wishes it so much, and so very 
fond of her, and the house so gay, and all that — — — 
why I think perhaps its best after all." 
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^^ But is it settled?" asked Mrs. Watson. 

^* I can^t make out exactly," replied the virgin ; 
** but to be sure it will be, without a doubt : — no shilly 
shallying there ; and I know my mistress was very 
serious indeed all the morning after she got the old 
lady's letter ; and I listened when she and the Doctor 
were together, but could hear nothing, only I'm sure 
they were talking about it ; and to be sure there wilt 
be a large jointer, as indeed so there ought, consider- 
ing all Evelyn will be her's, and a handsome fortin 
bedsides. '^ 

" You seem to have quite settled this matter,'*' 
taid Watson with some stiffness. 

^^ La ! settled 1 no ! only what must be, must be, 
you know." 

** True,^ said Watson with resignation, and began 
to meditate upon predestination. 

The result of all this was, that Dupuis, finding his 
friend Monsieur Martin was arrived, and that it was 
a very fine evening, resolved to proceed to Mount SU 
Clair, as he said to faire une reconnoissance ; for 
which purpose he gave his orders to Jonathan the 
groom to saddle one of his master s horses ; an order 
which Jonathan did not dare to disobey. 

The two housekeepers, after half an hour's ws^lk 
towards Evelyn, separated; each of them resolved, 
that very night if possible, to sound the intentioi^ 
and feelings of their respective chi^s. 
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CHAP- XXXI. 

f 

WHICH ETEN AN EXCLUSIVE MAY ALMOST 

UNDERSTAND. 



** When I would priy and think, 1 think and pray, 
*^ To several subjects. Heaven bath my empty wordt; 
<' Whilst my invention, beaTing not my tongue, 

^* Anchors oo Isabel." 

Shakspbaiib. 



Strange as it may seem, though the chances of 
executing their purpose were altogether' in favour of 
Mrs. Winter, the good Watson was nearest success. 
Mi^s. Margaret indeed consumed kn unusual portion 
of time at her young lady's undressing; had every 
thing to pin and unpin, fold and unfold, as if she had 
suddenly become forgetful, lame, or awkward ; reliev- 
ing the delay, however, by an unusual portion of con- 
versation, if conversation it could be called, wher^fe 
one of the parties alone seemed endowed with the 
gift of speech. 

Georgina was in truth unusually silent, nay absent^ 
and seemingly in no hurry to get to bed; which made 
%er the less sensible of her duenna's uncommon slow- 
ness, but at the same time less alive to the hints and 
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gossip with which she interlarded all the delays of 
the toilette. But though Mount St. Clair, and old 
Lady St. Clair's fondness for her young mistress, and 
the young peer's arrival in the country, as well as his 
fortune, acconaplishments, and good person, were 
often mentioned, Mrs. Margaret could in fact g^t 
nothing out of Georgina,— ^wbo seemed wrapt in 
thought, till her attendant was forced^ from having 
exhausted all pretences for farther l(ntering, to leave 
her for the night. 

A sanguine, keen mind, however, is never at a loss ; 
that sort of mind which is formed for great exertions 
and discoveries, and causes all the great things that 
' happen in the world. This prolific mind is precisely 
the same, whether in a statesman^ philosopher, or 
chamber-mai4 ; only in the last it is bent, for the 
most part, on merely discovering a secret; in the 
others, oi) turning it to political account, or twisting 
every thing to an hjrpothesis ; and this sort of mind to 
a certain extent did Mrs. Margaret possess. 

She was quite sure, she said, that unless Miss 
Geprgina had been thinking still of Lady St. Clair's 
letter, and that letter had contained the young lord*** 
proposals, she would never have been so silent oi^ so 
long in undressing. And this notion got such posses, 
sion of her, that she would that very night have com- 
municated her intelligence to her friend at Wooding* 
ton, but that she was deterred by certain doubts and 
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difficulties as to writing and spelling; in wbich it 
must be owned her education had been lamentably 
deficient. 

We have scud that Watson succeeded better ;. and 
as far as communicating to her master the great de- 
sign of the St Clair family, she did so. 

Tremaine had been pondering the most serious 
thoughts and arguments, upon the gr^at subject which 
had engaged him that morning with Evelyn. Never 
had either his head or heart been so full. He felt, in 
ffcgard to the present state of his mind on religious 
subjects, that there was a connection between himself 
and his neighbours, for which he could not exactly 
account, but which he also felt was of infinite im- 
portance to him. 

This was the subject of his long reverie before 
dinner; and it was the recollection that Georgina 
could never be otherwise than piously grateful in a 
fine dny^ that drove him to the sun-diaL Here a 
thought struck him which led to long and deep re- 
flection, in which the Bible, became of the greatest 
consequence. 

The dial^ and its awful yet interesting accom- 
paniments of all the wonders of the Heavens, 
brought him, not indeed for the first time, nor as if 
it was new, but peculiarly and cogently in his then 
frame of mind, to the admission, or rather firm con- 
viction, that there must be a power, inyisible|^ in* 
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• tangible, inaudible, unsearchable, yet Almighty, and 

.. always present, in us and. about us; a power that, 

whether we were mere dust, and worms, or allied to 

^aogels, waas able at least, if it pleased^ to direct and 

govern us. 

Whatever became of free will, or the theories in 
Tremaine^$ mind, in regard to « the order of things," 
— ^^ a necessary system, distinct {torn moral good: «r 

evil " this interference or influence, call it what 

ypu please, had become at least possible. 

The pcont, as I observed, was not new ; but some- 
how or other it had never before struck him so forci- 
bly, or gone .so direct into his heart. All' this he 
< attributed to the sermon of the morning, nor did he 
therefore feel it the less. Well then, interference 
was possible ; and why not therefore, said Tremaine, 
pCobaUe? 

Because, answered his scepticism, there is no 
^ proof in history of such interference. The Bible, 
however, instantly flashed across him, as contradid- 
tory to that assertion. The whole sacred history 
uprose before him, consisting of nothing else but tlus 
interference. 

The thought led him to profound reflection, aid 
reflection to questions too interesting not to pursue, 
develop, and -critioally examine them in the only 
'book where they are to be traced. Hence his oc- 
cupation, even to, absorpti<m, with the Bible, whieh 
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had challenged so much remark from the sagacioifs 
Dupuis. 

The lecture lasted as long as the light ; and when 
that permitted it no longer, he stole out, with his 
mind full (we wish we could say satisfied,) to ar- 
range and digest his crowding ideas in the stillness 
which a walk, in a very still evening, presented, as if 
on jkirpose, to sooth his perturbed sense. 

How different from the Tremaine of his youth, 6r 
even of his later years, when the hero of high life^ 
in the assemblies of London or Paris, the champidii 
of party, or the fadtidious criticizer, yet devoted ad- 
mirer of the sex, he sparkled through a whole night, 
amidst a blaze of artificial elegance, which, howev€!r 
flattering to his senses, never, as we have seen, satis- 
fied his heart 1 

The reason for this, as some very homely persoifs 
have thought, was plain, namely, that Grod and 
nature were not there. But this is a reason I wiU 
never venture to give the world, for fear I ' mystelf 
should be driven out of it Indeed, I once pro- 
pounded those very words to Lady Gertrude, but 
she frankly told me she knew nothing about them ; 
** For,^ said she, with a ndivetd which, all Exclu- 
sive as she was, she was not altogether without, 
<< are * God and nature necessary in any part of 
Lotidon ?" I drew in ; for I love a dear, elegant 
votary of artificial life from my soul. There uf 
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Bomething so ha*oically insolent in an Excludve; 
•uch a noble conviction of his. or her supenority over 
4iU the rest of the human race ; such a philosophic 
■ imlepend^ice of every thing which people of mere 
.nature look to for happiness ; that I own I view th^m 
.with a degree of awe and veneration. There is 
besides much real power of mind, in resisting, as 
they do, all that wealth, pomp, luxury, and taste, 
•can effect, to please the eye, ear, and palate; all 
which an Exclusive view3» after the first acquaintance 
with them, without a single emotion; and this, I say, 
.ia so philosophically stoical, especially among mere 
young or fashionable people, that in point of self- 
command it beats the Zenos and Catos of antiquity, 
all to nothing. 

I confess, therefore, I do not recommend Mr. Tre- 
. maine, in the gloomy recesses of his avenue, ponder- 
ing the attributes of the Creator, and the awful sub- 
ject of the Divine government of the world, either 
to the notice or favour of his former companions; 
still less as an object of envy,— for, far from being 
.satisfied, he was still tossed in a sea of doubt. All 
that was certain was that he had become much of 
a xenegado from his former feelings and prejudices — 
had parted with much of his fastidiousness, and was 
eomparatively humble. 

In this aituation, and as the reader may think in 
a fiur way of realizing the prognostics of that very 



superior person, Monsieur Dupuis, (whom indeed 
Mrs. Neville herself pronounced to be fai* beyond his 
master in all the requisites for a philosopher or a fine 
gentleman,) he was met by his housekeeper. 

Tremaine's respect for her, as an attached old 
domestic, never allowed of these meetings without a 
word of notice or kindness ; which, indeed, was the 
t^use of much of that kindness she bore for him in 
return. 

*^ You have had a pleasant walk, Watson,^ said 
Tremaine, " and probably from Evelyn Hall ?" 

*< Only part of the way. Sir," replied Watson. 

** I heard voices at the end of the avenue ; was any 
body with you ?" 

** Only Mr. Dupuis, Sir, and Mr. Martin, Lord 
St. Clair's valet." 
' ,<* Lord St Clair ! is he in the country ?" 

** He came this morning, and and there is the 

strangest report — " said Watson. 

-'^Ofwhat?^ 

** Has not your honour heard?" 

** How should I ?" 

** I thought," replied Watson, hesitatingly, yet 
encouraged by this disposition. 40 let her talk — — 
** I thought from your honour's intimacy with Doc- 
tor and Miss Evelyn '* 

*^ Good God !'' exclaimed Tremaine, with, palpable 
eagerness, and it must be confessed, most unfashion- 



iSUy, if not unaccoumably, gff ^^guftrd^ ^oniidflri^g 
jU> wiiCND he was fptttldqg— '^ Gropd 6pd ! wlutt can 
you fi^can ?" 

Mrs. Wataon vaa -not the lAosjt papatrating poMH 
in the world ; but a woman Vho had been ktt ao 
flight have made, er chought abe bad laadp, a great 
diwsovery as to her objeet, by -the -mo^Mwrbicb her 
master uttered this exchunation. I s^^MB her ob^ 
ject ; because there were a hundred difierent aemae 
in which this very common exclttoaation might hai^e 
been taken. It might have been curiosi^ ;«<-indee0, 
ninety-nine out of a hundred would have set it down 
to that account. It might have been surprise, or 
fear, or concern, or the mere ordinary interest of ^ 
firiead, or the selfish interest on what might affect 
one^s own situation as a neighbour. It might also, 
it must be confessed, be the sensibiliity of a lover; 
ind so Mrs. Watson construed it, for so she widbed 
it to be. 

** Good God V* exclaimed Tremaine, " what -can 
you mean ?" 

" Nay, Sir, nothing I believe is settled'^ 

^^ Settled I who? what? where? — t^ me this 
instant." 

*^ I tfaou^t your honour mifj^t h«fa jkoown,'^ 
answered the straight-forward doma$1^c» ^^ that my 
Lord waa ^oKnv^ a eourtikig like, as one. may aay, to 



■A tkunderbolt at his feet cwld not have stniek 
Tremaine with more surprise, or created more alarm, 
thati tiiis sudden communication, the ground for which 
he did not at all thihk it necessary to examine, but 
immediately set it all' down as true. 

I rem^nber in a farmer chapter I asked the readei^ 
if ev^ he had been in lore. If he has^ it will not be 
necessai^'^to explain this; :if not, I witl not throw 
uway my time by endeavourifng to explain it to a 
-critic who- would be as invulnerable as Mr. Ser- 
geant B — . 

Erery body knew the late Mr. Sergeant B — * He 
had the best powers of criticism that the most exact 
and accurate vision could confer. He never deviated 
from his path, never looked to the right or left. If 
then he sometimes disported himself in the swa&t 
fields of fancy, it was always under the correction of 
this sound and sober judgment. Onoe he was 
engaged with a young gentleman of rather warmer 
feelings, but, as it will appear, much less penetradob 
than the sergeant, on the merits of Richardson and 
Clarissa Harlowe. 

*^ He was an ignorant man,"^ said the sergetot. 

'* Surely, Sir," replied the young gentleman, wbb 
I conclude was one of his pupils,) ^^ he underwood 
the human heart, and its most engaging as w«H as 
powerful passion, love ; and no where are the varieties 
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und changeful feelings of that passion so aocuniteljr 
described as in Clarissa." 

" Accuracy r said the sergeant ; ** foolish boy ! 
do you remember her will?" 

" Not particularly.*' 

^< I thought so ; go read it. again, and you will 
.find that not one of the uses or trusts therein men- 
tioned can be supported : one would suppose he had 
never seen a conveyance in all his life i" 

Now the sergeant B — s who read this may pro- 
bably think the credulity described in Tremaine ex- 
'tremely unnatural, and may wonder, may even throw 
aside the book, because a man of his age and expe- 
rience should have known no better than to believe 
at once this gossip of his housekeeper, without making 
•a word of inquiry as to whether or not it had an^ 
foundation* 

To rescue him and myself from this imputation, I 
•must inform these critics, whoever they may be, that 
firobably he did not inquire for proof, because proof 
was immediately tendered without being asked for ; 
though I fear it will not much mend the matter, 
when it is stated what sort of proof this was. But 
'it is my business to teU a story, not to mcJce one. 

^< Mr. Martin and Mrs. Winter say it is all true,*" 
pursued Watson. 

" True r exclaimed her perturbed master. " Then 
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farewell . ^ but recoHecting whom he was 

speaking to, he recovered himself. 

" Good night to you, Watson," said he; which 
was a civil way of dismissing her ; and he instantly 
bent bis own steps towards Evelyn's house. 

It was now the time that Milton talks of'— 

** Bj then the chewing flocks 
** Had ta'en their supper on the sar'iy heib, 
** Of Icoot-giBss dew besprent." 

The freshness of the grass and the mild 'evening 
air struck on his sense, as he hurried through the 
park ; and his deer, who were at their night browze, 
scarcely fled at his approach. 

" These are the scents and sights she loves,^^ said 
Tremaine to himself; " but if she marry St. Clair, 
she Will not have them to love. She will be buried 
in London, or, at most, at Brighton all the year; 
and the only country she'll know will be the road 
between them. 

" Is it possible it can be !'' continued he, hurrying 
his steps. ^^ What a fool, not to ask Watson the 
nature of her authority !*^ he stopt. 

" And yet it is very possible," added he, proceed- 
ing. ** He is young, handsome, noble, and rich, and 
so far he is made for her." 

The thought preyed upon him, and he quickened 
his pace till he almost ran. 
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*<Bat what is he else?" condmied Tremaine; 
and he stopt again, clasping his hands. 

** Has he any one of her tastes P any one of her 
opinions ? has he wny tastes or any opinions ? can he 
value or even understand 4ier mind P can he give her 
a heart equal to her'sP has he any heart to give? 
No; she may not be made for — for m^," said Tre- 
maine, *^ but was she made for him r 

Thus raved Tremaine (for it was raving); and 
the end of this soliloquy brought him within half a 
mile of the spot which contained the subject of it 
How different his present musing from that which 
had absorbed the last hours f Of all th^ qualities 
that belong to the minrl, surely its versatility is the 
most remarkable. The immortality of the soul, the 
interference of Providence, the law, and the pro- 
phets, all were forgotten in an instant, and his whole 
heart, mind, and memory were fixed, absolutely 
riveted, upon one little being, in comparison with 
whom all that was, or had ever been in the world, 
seemed nothing. 

In this frame of thought he arrived at the end of 
that long walk of elms which we have described as 
leading up to Evelyn's house, before he had scarcely 
asked himself why he had proceeded thither. 

It was time at least to do so; for what he had to 
say, or how to announce himself when he arrived, he 
had by no means settled. 
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^' As they have not mentioned it to me themselves, 
it will be thought impertinent to come at this late 
hour, or indeed at any hour/^ said Tremaine, **to 
fcHTce a confidence which is evidently premature* 
Besides, am I prepared — have I any right to expect, 
0c believe — can I even hope, if it b even not 'too 
late !" 

These reflections again arrested his progress, aaid 
he threw himself upon one of Evelyn^s seats, whenoe' 
he could observe the lights wluch gleamed from al- 
most all the windows of the house not yet closed for 
the night,: and which, though only carried by the 
servants traversing the different rooms in their usual 
household occupations, created ten thousand fancies 
to l^is possessed imagination, the least of which was 
that St. Clair and his mother were already there, 
perhaps to remain the night. In the midst of the 
melancholy and brooding caused by this, a spaniel 
which belonged to Georgina, and of which she was 
very fond, (feeding it herself, and making it the con- 
stant companion of her walks,) strayed from the 
house, night-hunting, and coming near Tremaine, 
soion made him out. He was indeed himself very 
fond of this little animal, delighting to stroke and 
caress her ; for which Georgina had more than once 
repaid him with a look worth a kingdom. 

** Good Heavens T cried Tremaine—-" Flora !^ 

The dog instantly recognizing his voice, leaped on 
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his kaeesy wag^g her tail with every demdnstr&tion 
^ joy ; and upon being patted on the head, licked 
his hand, and searching for the bend of his arm, (a 
trick which she was particularly fond of,) placed her 
head in it, afid seemed to compose herself to rest. 

This little incident, in his then disposition c^ mind, 
totally unmanned our metaphysician and man of 
refinement; and let Lady Eatherine or Lady Geor<» 
gina laugh at him as they please, his eyes w^e 
actually suffused with what at another time would 
have made him heartily ashamed. > 

Reader, I again ask, was't thou ever in Jove? ' 



CHAP. XXXII. 

IBBESOLUTION. 



^ What man art tbou^ that thus bescreen'd in night, 
''^ 43o stumblest on my oounsei ?*' 

Shakspiabb. 



Whxtheb the reader of tl^s history ha& been in 
love or not, he will readily admit that at the end 
of the last chapter we left Mr. Tremaine in a very 
fair way of emulating any hero of romance on record. 
And yet he was found the next morning in his own 
bedi 
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The ti^uth is, he and the dog remained in the same 
position we have described for full half an hour; 
during which the fomier resjolved many plans and 
retolutions. ' He would go in and ask ah audience 
of Evelyn, — ^perhaps of his daughter herself. He 
would at least ask if the news he had heard were 
true. He would perfiaps, as a mere friend, caution 
Georgina not to throw away her fine mind and 
natural tastes upon a maa whom it would be his duty, 
in the aforesaid character of friend, to represent to 
her as what he was — originally, a man of much pre* 
tension, but dwindled down into a good-natured 
dandy. Perhaps he would throw himself at her feet, 
and ask if the eternal love and admiration of a heart 
fully capable of appreciating her*s, and twenty thoo«* 
sand a year to boot, could make up for twenty years' 
difference in age. No ; he would not mention this 
last; for it would be to wrong, it' would be treason 
against his dear Georgina, to suppose she could be 
influenced by such a thing. Besides, it would wrong 
his own pride in its very tenderest point; and he 
blushed at having, for the single instant it flashed 
aeross him, entertained so grovelling a thought. 

But pray a truce with your perhaps, and be good 
enou^ to let us know what Mr. Tremaine did do in 
the emergency in which you left him ? — ^Alas ! for 
dear romance—he got quietly up from his seat, and 
wfdked home again. 



In fact, the poor gentleman was disturbed in b» 
council of plans, before he had time to 'decide upon 
any one of them; for the house being noW shut^xrp 
for the night, and Geor^na missing her dog, the 
servants were sent in quest of her ; and a footman 
coming up the walk calling Flora, the little anknal, 
being herself wholly free from the passion that 'agi-. 
tated Tremaine, and at the same time nof at all 
disposed to pass the night under a tree, when there 
was her own comfortable basket in Georgina*s dres- 
siog-room, courting her repose, sprang from his arms 
at the sound of the footman's voice, and in a feNr 
minutes gave herself up to the~ care of Mrs. Margaret. 

Tremaine being thus interrupted before he had 
time to come to a decision upon any of his plans, 
and being moreover really apprehensive of the strange 
appearance it would have, should he be discovered at 
that time of night so close to his friend'^s house, he,, 
as I said before, very quietly got' up and walked- 
home; as any tolerably prudent man would have 
done, under similar drcumstances. 

On his ^return he found the house in some wonder 
at this absence. The hall was full of lights, the grc&t 
door open, and up and down the broad walk before 
it appeared the figures of the two coadjutors in do- 
mestic power, the authors of all his perturbation- 
dame Watson and the respectable Di^puis. 

The good woman was in effect in real anxiety 
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about her master, especially as she bad sagaqty 
enough to have observed that the news she had told 
him had been received with any thing but compo- 
sure ; and as the great clock had now long strucjc 
midnight, fears of accident, if npt of something 
worse, began to haunt, her ima^nation; and as she ^ 
really loved her master, her perturbation was un« 
fejgned. 

Dupuis, who loved him too, (about as much as a 
minister, who by means of a party has forced himself 
into power against inclination, loves the person of his 
king,) had played with the poor wttman^s fear& to his 
own no small amusement, and indeed self-admiration; 
for every surmise on his master^s absence, in which he 
was not at all sparing, had all the effect he could pro- 
pose or wish upon the housekeeper'^s fears. 

^^ He in a fit,'' said Dupuis ; ^* he tumble down dc 
cascade ! he drown himself for love t he go kill de 
milord in de duel V* 

The climax was more than she could bear, and the 
well-intentioned housekeeper was really in agony, 
when her master appeared. 

** Oh, Sir," she exclaimed, *' you have so fright- 
ened us ! I am so glad to see jou safe !" 

I frightened out of my wits,'' cried Dupuis. 
At what,?" said Tremaine, abriiptly; then de- 
tipng Wat9on to bring one. of the lapfips into the 
iiiiup^room» he executed the resolve he had m^e on 
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his way home, to question her as to the authority of 
• her report ; a conduct which our readers may wonder 
he had not adopted long before. 

Being now, then, rather more collected, and inte- 
rested in a very keen cross-examination, and withal 
having no very skilful person to deal with in the art 
of disguising truth, (to which we always desire to 
add neither was she inclined,) be soon found that in 
eflect he had very little reason to be sure that a pro- 
posal on the part of Lord St. Clair was ever resolved 
upon ; still less that it had been made ; least of all 
that it had been accepted. 

And yet, for all this, Tremaine felt by no means 
safe. 



CHAP. XXXIII. 

INTRIGUES OF THE LOWEE HOUSE. 



" But marriage is a matter of more worth 
*' Than to be dealt in by attorneysbip." 

Shakspbarb. 



The history of the thing was this ; only part of 
vhich, however, was known to Watson herself. Old 
Lady St. Clair, who was a very harmless, affable^ 
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easy woman, had passed the last seven yean of her 
widowhood much abstracted from the world, and 
the last year of it, from infirmity, almost entirely 
in the society of Madame Deville, — who united in 
herself the capacities of companion and waiting gen- 
tlewoman. It was on this account perhaps that her 
lady was in the habit, as most such old ladies are, 
(and as poor human nature sometimes requires from 
us) of unburthening herself of her thoughts, whatever 
they might be, to the smd Madame Deville, or in- 
deed to any one near her whom she might think a 
friend. A visit from her son, once or twice in a year, 
for a week or so at a time, and a very few periodical 
visits from a few scattered dowagers like herself, who 
inhabited a circle of some eight or ten miles in dia- 
meter, gave her the only chances she had of seeing 
any one out of the precints of her own domain. 
Now and then indeed she was enlivened by Georgina, 
whom she loved, and her father, who was her kins- 
man, and often her adviser. But for the rest Mar- 
dame Deville was the sole depository of her con- 
fidence, such as it was. This, and novel reading, 
washing her china, polishing India cabinets, and 
now and then a course over her garden in a Bath 
chair, with Deville by her side, formed her life; 
not an unhappy one, for she had no hankering be- 
yond it. 

In this seclusion she cultivated the only worldly 
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ploa she had left, — ^that of her son^fi marriage : and it 
iniist be oonfesaed, a p^'sen of. far greater means and 
opportunities migbt have fallen on a worse scheme 
for him than she did, when she fixed her choice, 
could it be realized, upon Georgina. 

Of course Deville was her confidant in this, im in 
every thing else ; and every visit made by Geor^na, 
by developing something new to loye, only confirmed 
the wishes of the good old lady. Many were the 
letters she wrote, or rather dictated on it, to her son« 
(fpr h^i? infirmity often made that task devolve upon 
Deville,) in whieh the worldly advantage]? of the 
match were not forgotten. And to say truth, the 
whole proposal was not thrown away ; for the young 
peer, besides having no indisposition to eithei: Geor- 
gina^s person or fortune, was in a very eminent degree 
tired of himself* 

.Of this the following letter may be an illustra- 
tion* . 

White's, November 20tb, 1814, 

Deab Mothee^ 

I received all your six last letters on the old sub« 

ject ; but what with shooting, politics, and a number 

of other odd things, I had no time to answer them« 

All I can say is, I have no objection to be married, 

for I assure you I have no affair on my hands, and 

* assure you I have lotig been heartily tired of PauliQP* 



i 



Bbt you know it is. cursedly troublowm^' bcskbt 
being quiz^al^ to go what is ctfUed a eoordog f and 
as I told LadyGeitmde, Fd beUat%«d^y( I^^maU 
dsnce afifcer ber any more, and 1 1^115^ thitfb Wm 
Evelyn^ with a^ winter in town, might? doi Tvl^ m 
dhjiection; to your makings up the matehJIir xm i£ ycfit 
caDi Blot. I: really cannot oome myselfy m I^ neafiy 
am aagaged' to go to Meltbn to hunt, a»^beli&re me 

Youp^ affectionate s0it^ 

P. 9» Mrs: Neville writes word that Treamim \i 
always at .the Doctw^s^ and that there wa&no tltiftb 
that he was married to the French girL ite he ii-a 
deTih^ odd fbllow at flirtation, though' 00 did, affd 
is at any rate derihsis rich, you had better take €«M 
of him. Now don't say any more I ddaU attend td 
things, as I give you- this caution. 

Whether the good dowager waa most pleased or 
displeased with this letter, is nmcjearttsa* She TUttd 
certainly pleased with the carte bkuchid: it gare ho* ; 
but in the end die informed her son that Miss Evetyi^ 
was not a girl to be had for asking by a thifd per- 
son, and that it was absolutely necessai^, to ensure 
success, that he should come himselA 

All this passed under the itotieei, and indeed 
through the hands of Deville, wbo in fact was hath 
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zei^ous and sincere in her exertions to second her old 
lady's design ; for she was actuated by a very great 
sense of duty and attachment to faer patroness^ and 
not jin the least (as she most strenuously asserted her- 
self,) by a conditional promise of being remembered 
to double the amount of a legacy which she knew 
stood at present against her name in that lady^s will. 
To prove her attachment however to her mistress, 
(we will say nothing about the legacy,) and wanting 
assistance in other quarters, she opened a corres- 
pondence with Mr. Martin, to give her regular intel- 
ligence of the young lord's feelings and conduct as to 
others^ as far as he could discover them; and more- 
over, as she shrewdly suspected that Mr. Tremaine*s 
intimacy at Evelyn Hall might at all events affect the 
case, Mr. Martin was also instructed to sound Mon- 
« sieur Dupuis upon this occasion. One link was still 
farther wanting, — namely, a proper confidant at 

' Evelyn Hall ; and as, among the males there, there 

were none, according to Mr. Martin, but cloddies, 
Mrs. Margaret was the only person that could be 
looked to, and she could only be got at through Mrs. 

I Watson. 

^ Hence the whole concatenation. 

Watson of course could give little of all these rao- 

I tives to Tremaine ; and we have merelv revealed 

them to the reader now, because it seems a more 
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proper place than any other in this history. But the 
facts, with such glosses as they had received in pass* 
ing from one to the other, Watson willingly disclosed 
in answer to Tremaine's questions ; who, after all, 
gathered thus far and no farther, — that Lady St. 
Clair and her son were desirous of the alliance, 
could it be brought about. And though, as far as 
the opinions of all these good gentlemen and ladies 
went, not only had the match been proposed, but ap- 
proved, still it amounted to opinion merely. 

Nevertheless, it kept Tremaine awake the whole 
night ; and he left his bed at early morning, resolved 
to seek out Georgina and her father immediately, and 
at least open the subject, to whatever conclusion it 
might lead. 

Thus have we accounted in the most satisfactory 
manner, for that early meeting of Tremaine and 
Georgina in the garden at Evelyn Hall, which ha« 
been recorded in the twenty-eighth chapter of this 
eventful history. 



o 2 
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CHAP. XXXIV. 

r 

tm WMCB THE; ^SM^BK yfW* BIM^S^BUV BE DISAP- 

PeiNT£D. 



N'**"'"^!''*" 



** lof bcr youth 
" Tbemis^A proW'Uid.spMofalii^s dialed, 
« Sucii at mov«f- mf &, Bwidttii ahe llat^ a profpeiptift art^ 
*< When sde will pJay witl^ reason and dlscour^^ 
^ And well.sbe can persuade," 

Shak8pbase« 



1 KS^TFti^ eouM QUtk^ out what it wiib t)iat detained 
the Doctor so long when Tremaine called upon him 
^hus early, m ^ man«U3g» m> that; hei had to seek his 
yming hoatesa, tiecauae there was na host to receii^ 
l»Bi« ItiaceHain he did Bot feel sorely mortified at 
tbfi task put vtpoi» him^ or^ i»ther^ which he , had put 
upon himself, of seeking the Doctor, in the gfirden, 
taking the chance of what he should find there be- 
sddes. 

And if he found there the fairest^flower of that 
garden, in the person of its mistress — the flower 
which in all the world he most sought for, and most 
wished to wear — breathing all its sweets, and seem* 
ingly in the happiest state for his purpose — ^if he 
did this, — ^why Mr. Tremaine, as many a hero of 



ffcnfBnee had Ijeen WToiie him, mw ia i^ ISM^umit^ 

6ec»giBa«oiBpiiilietited hin ^)MJB^'e«j^4win|^ 
«&d wovld 3aMt itaUied Ifim iqpQB Ifit iQi{Mi»?€»Mit 
in thispoiot, 'bttt thttt raUytnig bha juit 4iiet MpM 
flny thing ^(Oit the fiiTthMt 4«b l^rihoi^ts* Ste 
ted bendfes bseti so iiule aoeueU^DMid 4^ Ve iriiM 
inAiiiBi, that her&eA impulse ^iras. to ioi^k ^irMM 
fiBr her jfiiAei, and her next t<» iaak TwtaMbie wJlelbA. 
he httd saeii hhn,ciid Inhere he had rlefthim? 

l\»terwfirpnie tfheifeaud duft heWihi-acekniginiai 
in that very walk, of which, from being newly iaada# 
And the fMdtidion dt their niiBtMl taate, (he luftew 
they were^^^nfr fond* 

^ It had indeed «iriny thingto de^(ht>ilnd«be6otk 
every faculty and feeling of the iMttcl, .aidanvkad>td 
tfontenqihitxin w touch as it ctnnited thfe memeMi. . It 
w& «4iat ift^afled la^p'een ivnik, shmniodeeeiand 
fto ftecfciently, tibat; no vekelt mmt sdAwto tht failJ 
It wtfi petfeetly straight, 'so that a ttfeughdiil perwi 
npight paee up and down, inddJ^iMg mimttm ^t^mdi 
he might be in, without dnngiefr 43i beQig'in(»ttli}flid 
by a felse iitep. It wtt dhelteiwd fiwi* dbtadrvjMMnjM 
the garden side, by a long Pom of elpiAlei^ << thi 
finest &nit, while on the c^diet It w«» tbtMriadcid bsrn 
Mdred nead, whieh no prdfitne pttfmm «V(» iridK^ 
From lhi« 4k wasomly ^fvidc^ by^ 
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kept very trim, but purposely low, in order to open 
the fiill view of the park and towers of Woodington, 
It was at present in a perfect blaze of glory with 
roses, Indian pinks, convolvolus, and poppy, inter> 
spersed every where with a profusion of mignonette. 
At one end was a summer-house, in, which Evelyn 
ddighted to take his evening tea ; at the other, sepa-- 
rated by a rustic gate, was the'.rookery, which ha| 
already heea. honourably mentioned. The sun was 
now high, and to avoid the glare of his beams, 
Georgina and her companion entered the summer* 
house. 

And here, reader, no doubt thou, expectest thai 
that declaration and that acceptance of love, which, 
in closing this history, would put an end to thy trou- 
ble and to mine, at cmce. 

But in point of fact, though Tremaine rose from 
his bed with great courage, and was resolved to put 
the rq)ort about Lord St. Clair, and perhaps even 
hiB own fate, out of doubt that very morning, and 
though no recess that ever lover sought for a declara. 
tion, (the old gentleman away, the young lady alone, 
and full of kind thoughts of him) presented so fair 
an opportunity to resolution, or even to bashfulness, 
•^—notwithstanding all this, my determination to tell 
only what I know obliges me to add, that both th^ 
gentleman iuid the lady, almost immediately on their 
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entering the above named summer-house, fell inta 
neither more nor less than a dissertation on the de- 
lights and uses of a garden ! 

Whether it was that Tremaine thought it most 
prudent to introduce the chief topic of his viint to 
Evelyn alone; or that Georgina, still* full of her 
morning thoughts, wished to make her garden sub- 
ject a vehicle for other sentiments, in which she 
hoped rather than expected Tremaine would agree 
with her ;— all this is more than we can decide upon. 
We shall therefore proceed to our more humble but 
not less useful task, of merely reporting what we ha^e 
learned. 

'* Exclusive of its pleasantness to the sense,'^ said 
Georgina, ^* there is this advantage attending a gai^ 
den, that every walk in it may be made sacred to 
some one or other of our happy recollections. In 
one you have cultivated the flowers that adorn and 
perfume it ; in another you have made acquaintance, 
perhaps for the first time, with some picture or secret 
of nature; in a third you may have made acquaint- 
ance with yourself; in another again, you may have 
enjoyed the conversation of the friend you love 
best." 

Oh ! that I were that friend ! thought Tremaine. 

" But this even is not the. least," added Georgind, 
hesitatingly. 

** I so delight to hear you," said Tremaine, seeing 



The word delight, on "wluch Trenuiin^ laid 41 pecu^ 
lj«3: jmphanlsy imlbd a .a%ht .blush into iier dhptk. 
She ,|i;^x]^ on, Jmw^i^, wUb a JKttle hesitatiflo**^ 
^< f eifaapp i am venturiqg iqx)q thiiigs of tep giaive 11 
natur^y <aiul w^tuch Mr. Tseroaioe majr hlanae as a£- 
jiMed^ or at least asoot bsioxxffsxg uy^ny ^^igeJ*' 

<* It OS the xerjr laat thing th»t can he .ai;trihut6d 
la jzpu,'' ^^cdaiined TEcmaine* 

fireo]|gma ^nw .toucbed with the air txf xespect yaib 
vbii^ this waa AUtered^ jsbe became jienaiTe, and for 
a moment was without reply. Recovering hergel^ 

ihe.weat.aiv 

<' W.bat J .neant todbaervc^^ said.&be^ ^^ wasb tbat 
the>fiaic]3^^jciatuae 4ure npt those alone with which 
figardan bcuigs us ^icquaioXed; for in a ^garden we 
iKaf^ /dMS best pf^KutsnuJbes of jgetting .aaijuaint/^ 
n^ tmnselv^s. |t is ^o .r^ired/' ^;»irtinued Xavom 

. Z' Moi^ SO than 4ie dbset P" 

,. , '^^^haps Jiot; tut .more soothkig; «m>i» power^ 

i|^ in c^niqg the heart to itsel^^ 

^^ I should like to hear you explain this," said 
Trfsoxsm^ -^^ tor you seem ip ispeak &9m cicp&riQiiQe "^^ 
, *« I d9 indeed," replied Geor^na, " and my 
father—'' 

" Jiemmilbfsr/' iaBterrupted TreQiaine, *' I want 



foar Qitfn MktimeDt% itot pa^'ti- Yet 60 fidl tMnk 
me iavpepmenU''^ 

<< That is the last thing any body cab tiiitik ^ Mic. 
.Tr^ttiwnt." 

^^ If you kn^w haw i^eiy mueh I dialike tbftt iiagpu 
eiAlity of title from my frbt^*s dssnghtev^ foa voiild 
laot use it. Am I trot your lather's lNt>tiwr? H» 
mhol^f' jand he jpauaedtts if emba^raartd ivith hik 
arec^llectioofi. . . 

. . '< I wish you w^ie his jcfaolar/' said &GDi:giii% 
^gp^vely. 

. " I w^iild rather be your's," replied he> leading 
her back to the ambjeet. ^ You weie abotit to ttli 
me the effects of a gnrdeti iu briBgilig ymi aii|iia!i«t^ 
with yourselfc" 

^' I meant,'" «idd Georgina^ ^^ that the wditude bf a 
^gardai i^ no place for concedbteot. -Mvety thing ipi 
the face of nature is so open, that t^^/tt^ afraid not 
jtobe so ourselves. The flowers (M«d hiossoni^ the 
fresh 0artb, ihe mr^ the birds, aU aefem to lobk Y^ftA 
u% with kindness. If I may m say^ Hwikiire bexmit 
is candid^ and will not let ms be otherwise/^ 

''A pretty thought^" timd Tremdaab, ** hmt vha^ 
riiee do you m^ke of it P'' 

^< It puts cne upoo fd^^Kaminn&dli^^' ]^li«i 
£re0rgim; ^ we tai&k our hearts and dispoiki^As, bur 
^errors, and faulty thoughts.** . • ; 

/ *^FmHjih6u^isdhiAyoaV'0mi^^ 

08 
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" Oh yes ! a thousand ; and when I find them too 
strong to bear, I fly to such a walk as this, and out 
they all come.'*' 

" What a charming confessional !" observed Trc- 
inaine ; ** but where is the confessor ?*' 

" He is every where," said Georgina, looking up 
«nd around her with reverence. Tremaine sighed, and 
Georgina knew, or thought she knew, the cause of 
that sigh. Her father's doubts about him, her own 
fears, and the resolutions of both should those doubts 
and fears not be done away with, all flashed across 
her, with the quickness of thought. It was a mo- 
ment of pain, not at all lessened by the feeling that 
Tremaine never looked so interesting, or seemed so 
attentive, so particular, so occupied about herself. 

' ** Seriously,*' said Tremaine, "is it possible so 
pure, so innocent a creature, can have ever had occa« 
sioa to task her heart, and correct her disposition?'* 

** You are not my confessor," replied she play- 
iFuUy : " but I have no scruple to own that in these 
walks L have attempted to correct what was wrong 

in me and to " Here she again stopped, from 

u compound feeling that she might be going beyond 
her strength, or what was worse, that her coiupanion 
mifjht think her affectedly sententious. 
. V ", Jo do what, my dear Miss Evelyn ?*' asked 'T^re-- 
maine. 
. ". Tq iinplore assistance of Him, in whose Provi- 
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dence— it pains, it distresses me—,'* she her6 
breathed quick, fluttered, and grew absolutely con- 
fused. 

-.: " Good God !"* exclaimed Tremaine, " What can 
thus agitate you ?^ 

*< I will disguise nothing from so kind a frien43^ 
^ replied Georgina recovering herself. 

^^ What I meant was that it pained me, as it does 
beyond all description, — if you will forgive me for 
saying this — ^'^ 

^* Forpve you, Geor^na ! alas ! that such an 
aogel should interest herself— if she does interest her« 
self," added he, thoughtfully. 

" We are all interested,*** returned Georgina, 
• ** more . perhaps than you imagine ; for your neigh- 
bours would be far happier in thinking Woodington 
was inhabited again, if Mr. Tremaine agreed with us 
more on certain points than he does.*" 

Tremaine was ^lent, but his gestures became agi- 
tated jo a perceptible degree. 

*^ You have the goodness of heaven,^ he exclaimed ; 
and Greorgina beginning to be alarmed at the bold- 
ness she had ventured upon, observed with a retiring 
. sort of manner, mixed however with sweetness, only 
still more sweet from . the contrast which it fcxmed 
with her retenue, ** Mr. Tremaine will I hope re- 
member, that if I am too unreserved in venturing 
upon these thoughts, and in particular upon this sub- 



here looked down, and with a softened voice, jldded, 
• *^ it if jQiy ffl^lua* 9 fileod with fishoiii I aw oanrers- 
ing.'' 

Hisit ji^ofdbss Jwind Mere Tatgm to be jiffBcted with 
a violent dispositjbo io twiri n roae dbe Iptad hdd ia ft 
till Qpw ( m4 9he did Itwiri aod iwiri tiO it M all to 

Tremaine looked at her countenance. Ami thefi ,at 
Ip^r tiand, a9d ifaen a^t her couixteDanoe figaki- It 
f^qi#d tb^ ^B»o^x m>Ae&U mg^xmou^ mfftmx^ ^U9- 
tenance he had ever beheld,— and as fyr th^ ba^d, it 
.w/^ tbe wbit^ li^allest, «oft^st, snos^ tsqp^r, most 
tf}(# )» lady's of tbe b^( blood in tb^ kii^dop («« 
.iad«^ her's w^) of ali hands be bad ^ver $(aen. 

/^ ^md fm I only yiiavfiUh^^ frictod ?** «aid Tre- 
maine, laying mupb str^^ upon ib^ word- 
. ^^ Obi y^ ypu ar^ too kind not^ tQ be the friend 
of all who belong to hiin*^* 

<* y W hf^li^-? me then yom'h G^or^^iqa^" 

*« Yf# ! indeed i and in th^ ^nwnwigeiaenit y^ 
j^T9 )m Vq flpy wbAt X tbsnk without rcfierye, I ooukl 
jiAl^Qrt fiy^vey yom my fathi3r'*-^(Tr£»iaisie did not 

. lik^B jth^ cemp^ri^Q^)--^- * for you ai« 113 lik^ him in 

k,indn^s,f js^^bjled ^Fec^^na, *\ as you ar^ ludik^ him 

in 4JiipQ^ f^yery thing else/' 

, T|»o^^in<^,|:®viyjed. 



' Npw, thmigb Georgiua, miglrV ^^ ^^ ^^ ^ 
«»eaii to apply this, amo^g $, gr^at nmny otber ^U£- 
ferjences of a personal Bature, to the almost opastaot 
differeoee of opinion between her father and Tre^ 
jBaane, even less vanity than bis> particularly with 
his present wishes always uppermost, might have lei^ 
as be did, t^e laental differences quite oat df die 
question. In truUi there was a gi>eat opening fdr 
Jiini. He might translate Georginas diffgpefioe a 
dtousand ways. The Doctor's Jilain figure and 
djpess ; his l;Hisk voice and language ; his uneercano^ 
.luous manner ; all very well for a &ther, but not H 
all wited, as Tremaine thoughtf t0 a lover. Thetx 
again many of the Doctor^s old-fadllioaed lastes; 
hifi'love of country business, and what Tretnainfe 
ibought the drudgeries of Jhls Jife ; aU this he imft- 
giQed it no disadvant^^ to be unlike- His refiao- 
me^lt b^an to take posse^siM of ; hiio, a^d in the 
quick glance of his thought, perb^S with a vaDlty 
not unpaardooable, considering the cmulnstances, he 
W98 not sorry tp beliete that the application to him 
M the word father^ by Georgina, would not hold for 
a Hunnent. 

*^ I think,^' said he, " I know not why-*-«iy feel- 
ing is quite undefined about it^" and b^ stopt. 

" And what does Mr. Tjienwine tiiink ?" asked 
Georgina, turning hfitr eyes full upon Unu 
/ The iuqi^ry and the look td^hnr tereincrc^dian 
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he could bear. There was a softness in her whole 
countenance, yet so full of modesty, so innocent, yet 
so conscious, and her consciousness, like Tremaine^s, 
so undefined even to herself, that the conversation 
Stopt from sheer want of power in the parties to carry 
it on. 

' /* I think," said Tremaine at last, " and yet my 
difference in age tells me it is ridiculous, as well as 
presumptuous, and I cannot sufficiently — " Here 
b^ again paused, and even stammered. But for 
this pause there was now a reason, even if his own 
difficulty had not occasioned it ; for Georgina^s 
face, first turning very pale, became suddenly crim- 
son ; it was indeed an entire suffusion of blushes ; 
her heart seemed to beat as if it would have broke 
through her stays ; her eyes turned any where but 
towards him, and her respiration became impeded^ 

** Good God ! said Tremaine, " what can have 
affected you ? I fear you are not well.'' 

" It is only the heat," said Georgina ; " the morn- 
ing is close ; more air will revive me:'"* and she rose to 
quit the summer-house. Tremsdne with some sur- 
prise, and no small concern, rose also to attend her. 

" I wonder if my father is returned,^ continued 
Georgina, ta]png first one walk, then another, with 
a very hurried pace, then turning into an alley that 
led to the house, and moving fast towards it. 

Now let those who understand a young lady's 



^/^•^t^^wam 
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heart better than I do, even the moat innocent, natu* 
ral, unaffected heart in the world, let those I say 
explain this movement of this plain-minded girl, thijs 
guileless opposite to all coquetterie. Or is there 
indeed a little . tinge of coquetterie so infused and 
mixed up in the very elements of the sex, (with a 
view no doubt to interest and enchain us still more, 
by the little agreeable uncertainties that belong to 
it), that if there were sexes in heaven, the female 
angels themselves would perhaps not be without it ? 
But no ! that is not it ; for there was not the smallest 
apark of it in the whole composition of Georgina, 

And yet here was an opportunity, real or suppo- 
sed, (and it makes no difference which) for an expla- 
nation of sentiments, her uncertainty about which 
had formed part of her uneasiness. That the man- 
ner and language of Tremaine had created an ex- 
pectation of something critical to her present state of 
feeling, cannot be denied. Her father had openly 
expressed his wish that their present situation 
should be put an end to, on? way or the other; it 
was also her own most serious desire ; and yet here, 
where the occasion had seemed actually to have 
iirisen, and a fair hearing to be the only thing want- 
ing, the hearing was avoided, and to seek her faither 
was made a pretext for leaving the only man in the 
world she admired, in the moment when his conver- 
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litkm Beemcd to have gTaimc&eknoitcritjettl't&iifli 

Believe iiyrho will of thode wbo studj die sex cody 
in London*— or if imleed ill woods and afaadet, &» 
ahades of KenaingtoDy and di^ woods of Hyds Parfe^ 
bdieve it who will of tfaooewho follow the Lady 6ei% 
trudes ni the day^ in the thnxig of St. James's^ — the 
teal impulse of Geoigina was <!M3canoned by nathcr 
more nor less than that of timid detieacyi, camhioed 
<with that aeritms goodness^ which, with all her-spi^fa^ 
linessy were die kadii^ traits, and the chanh of hehr 
diameter. The mosi opposite to raaaity m the wodd^ 
j^e could not disguise from herself the particularity 
of Tremaine's mantKr to b^r : wjiile her own frimk 
lieart told her that it wm a manner fisr from uofdaaa^ 
log ; nay, certain pointe explained, the maimer that 
most delighted her* On the other hand, an explan*- 
doD pf those poicfts was ahaolutely neoesaary to her 
inificiples and her promises, before a declaration cf the 
moat devoted attachment on the part t){ Tremaine 
iDould be even grateful to bet. 

In a word, it was tboee fHinciples and pronaaes 
whit[:h hadocciipied her heart so entirely dtiring &e 
.moraing, that had caught the alarm. She could not 
^teter herself tliat Traiuune's opimons, if so wroDg 
as her feither had represented them, could have W- 
^cone suddenly right ; and dhe dreaded'lest the decta^ 
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iMtedftojiiibidi.hiailasfc wdrcb seeixiod to iie ieadinjl^ 
abmM f(m» hm lo decide in a wtmaer the most 
hitler iip W jotvsi heart urUch she cosdA fiosaih]^ cspiii^ 
ceive. . . > 

T^ did idiose wogrd? iescite aU her ciaio^,lier 
interest, her most powerful iiyliiy, .aoil Jisnoe hei 
treoiQur, h&t Btmiggie, and uhiniate fligirt. 

^remains^ at first alanned^and^lermrdftf ti^idad^ 
laade leverjr edSort tx> understand liec Hetwltseataft 
her k> take his arm, but the sdU preflomkamt fe«r ttf 
kt^ mkfed imade her avoid it, tail at length .appnwbiog 
tbe.iiouse she flew from him, tmd aovg^ her ekambe^ 
laying ium cosJkmuied, 

The abeenoe af the Boctor atill ^oontimlng, M» 
first impulae, ia which no doubt thane was aa in&« 
sion of the pride which always more ar iass bekoiged 
to his character, was to jeturn hnme^ and leave oapri* 
ekms ladies to &emaelT3». iBut Gkeorgioa deaerred 
better of him; and ^ontany >to all that he would 
fovmerlj have daiue in the same siltoation, ht Teealvoi 
tfO await an exphmation which he mas snra ahe could 
qiAA^actarify give of 3ier oondoct:; an wHL irhach ^ 
WMst at least allow km shewed great aignsiof an io^ 
proved chacacter. 

Bat aks ! was it satisfactorily lo expkdn, that "dm 
bad iifitened to Lcord Bt. Clair, and dierdEbre Jcould 
aot listen to him ? for so now his fears begasi to iateiv 
pret the matter. All farther surmise bnwever was 
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{or the present fwbidden bj the^ approach of Evelyn 
himeelf, inviting him to the breakfast-room, callings 
Georgina at the same time, and declaring he was 
almost famished by a ride to Mount St. Clair. > 

What could take you there so early ?^ asked 
Tremidne, with some emotion. 

^^ My lady cousin sent for me to come as early as I 
could,^ repUed Bvelyn ; <^ and as the morning air is 
my delight, I took her at her word, and was there by 
eight o'clock. Neither my lady cousin, nor my lord, 
were however stirring, and though my lord sent word 
he would be with me in a moment, yet as I knew 
what a dandy^s moment was, especially at a toilette, 
I thought it best to tell him to follow me, and so came 
home again, though, for the sake of the morning, by 
a round.^bout way." 

Not proceeding with the subject, Tremaine thought 
k might be intrusive to question him farther; and 
the entrance of Georgina, restored, but still a 
little conscious, and busying herself with great ac- 
tivity about the breakfast things, diverted him th^i 
from farther enquiries. The visit however to Mount 
St. Clair gave him a pang from which he could not 
recover, and Evelyn perceived, and perhaps would 
have noted his distraction, if Georgina herself had 
not attracted hiis raillery by fifty mistakes at the table, 
-— <one of which was to break a china cup, for which 
ihe wopld have b^Q well scolded by her father, but 
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that at the same time she scalded her pretty fingers, 
and suffered so much greater an accident as to turn 
all his rage into concern. 



CHAP. XXXV. 

A MISHAP. 



" For Imogen's dear life take, mine, 

" And though ^tis not so dear, yet tis a life." 

Shakspbakb* 



This accident was neither more nor less than that, 
in endeavouring to save the cup, she entangled her 
reticule in the foot of the urn, and in withdrawing 
the one the other was overset, and would have 
a39ptied its scalding contents, red hot iron and all, 
into her lap, had not Tremaine interposed his hands, 
arms, and almost his whole body, to save her from 
the danger. By consequence he received all the 
damage himself, which was in fact not a little ; for 
exclusive of a good scalding through his doaths, the 
iron seared the entire skin of one of his hands, in 
snatching it from h^ dress, with which it had alreiMiy 
cpine in contact* and instantly set it on fire* though 
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k mm «fl ini^EUitty «ttitiguMi«d hy 1i6r ^aetrve ip^ 

As this occasioned a real diiaster to our hero, if 
became an event. The Doctor was seriously dis- 
tressed, and Georgina, ^xclusite of her gratitude for 
being saved from a cruel and dangerous accident^ 
was so affected at fiis evident suflering, as wdl as the 
proof it gave of his eager desire to save her, that a^ter 
venting a little shriek, she sank into her chair, and 
burst into tears. 

Every one of these tears was delicious to the heart 
•of Tremaine. His pain was forgotten; he would 
have sHfeped k twenty times over, to have purchased 
the rich reward, the voluptuous pleasure of one of 
these tears. 

, £vdtjiiHwfaolnenr« born was mveky bad thioBg Tor 
ibe faady., whatever nestal ooBsolatkins attended it^ 
wsdioat staying to tbank him fiw saiving liis dear 
ficnrgy, xaa cMit of the Toom^ la search df maegati 
iHth which be oretmniad mfartimately too soon ftt 
tint history to veoord the mh, tender^ and gmteful 
thii^ wiuch mmid Jiave been uttered, had tba 
Doctor not found the vinegar^ before either «€ th# 
other "partifs iiad found thehr toagises. 

GeorgiMi indeed oould mtf ispeak for vMny n^ 
mtes ; ibut she looked her thanks in a VHwrmer to 
surpass aU the words she eould have used^wlMsh 
iiideed wcie very few. Evelyn, after TBOgmg t&t 



Mi^ MBopgajt&if and being active}^ «mplp]r«di is 
directing a bath for Ti^nuune'a hand, aaid aome- 
thing about the eternal obUgation both, himself and 
daughter wece under t(» him* But Ttemtune d» 
claimed aU thanks; aaeuiing him, and looking, at 
Geocgma with an eje sparkling wi^ pleaaure at her 
safety,, that if his blood instead. of his skin had been 
the price of saving h^ frost danger, he would ^U 
hiigly have shed it* 

^ I believe you," said Evelyn, " mid^Geotgy doea 
too, only I see she is^ too much overeome to telLyon 
ao/' 

In fact^ Georgina was making- sad. work of it, eou 
deavouring with her maid to worap iq> one of Ma 
hands. ia< a handlfierchief steeped: ia vinegar. But she 
made so: many blunders in tying anduntying, that 
i^didnogood. 

. ** You had better leave him to Margaret,'* cried 
Evelyn. 

^^I believe so,^ said Geotigina) ^^and^ I believe I 
bad better run away, for I am unfit to be here; osly 
if Mr. Tremaine thinks I can ever forget what he has 

suffered for me " 'Twas all she could saiy ; 

but in her chamber, her heart said a gi«at deal, in 
that language which the good^ the generous, and tin 
sensible akaiecan speak, or at least underatand ; that 
language which, when it proceeds from virtuowfeeL 
ing, and not mere weakness, • ia the fiKvamrite one of 
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heaven ; in short, ^^ tears such as Angels weep,^' c^pie 
to the relief of the oppressed Georgina. 

Even Mrs. Winter could not blame those tears, 
though they occasioned some little alarm to her pre- 
sent views* For that prudent person, who — though 
not a Demoivres, knew how to calculate chances in 
hfe— was fearful that Tremaine^s wounded hand would 
certainly be preferred to the sound ope of Lord St. 
Clair, if both were offered ; and as she knew there 
could be no chance of presiding at Woodington, 
while on the other hand all Mount St. Clair was open 
before her, her sympathies for the accident that had 
befallen Tremame were by no means so pure and un« 
mixed as those of, her mistress. 

When therefore she followed Georgina to her 
chamber, and found her in an arm chair, melted in 
tenderness, she began with, <' La ! Ma*am, I wonder 
how you can take on so for a little bum or a scald. 
The squire says himself it is just nothing at all ; and 
Fm sure it is nothing but what any one would have 
done for you^ let alone the squire, who is so much 
obliged to master and you, for keeping him from 
moping himself to death." 

Georgina, who was in no humour to encourage this, 
made no direct reply ; but after a pause, and as if in 
soUloquy with herself, rather than talking to her maid, 
exclaimed, ^^ I know not who else would have done 
this for me but my father."' 
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" But I do," cried Mrs* Margaret^ as if invited to 
give her opinion. " There is not a servant in the house 
who would not have done it for so good a lady ; but 
if you must have gentlefolks to be burned for you, I 
think I know one, not far off, who would give his 
crownet and his estate into the bargain, though per- 
haps not so large as Squire Tremaine 'S ^" 

" Winter," interrupted Georgina, with unfeigned 
surprise, " what can you be talking about ?'' 

" Why, what to be sure, returned Margaret, " but 
what everybody is talking about—My lord at the 
Mount there, who is quite as handsome, and much 
younger, (indeed I thinks the squire grows older and 
older every day,) and would be scidded to death in 
every bone of his skin to save your little finger." 

^^ My lord too," omtinued the dame, finding that 
her mistress did not interrupt her, " though so young, 

goes regularly to church ^that is, when he is in the 

country ; and both Mr. Martin and Mrs. Devil— ^(to 
be sure I always thought that the oddest name for a 
lady's woman that ever I did hear) — ^Well, ma^am, 
they say my lord is the most generous, politest, du- 
tifuUest son that ever was, and so civil to Mr. Trip, 
though he is only a poor vicar, not at all lik^ my 
master, you know ma'am, that he is always riding 
with him when down — a sure proof that he has a 
great regard for the church." 
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Margaret,'* mid Georgiaa) whose thoughts ootid 
strojir no longer^ ^' what can all this mean ?" 

** IVtoui !" oried Max^ret» ^ ah ! to. be suea your 
liuiyfll^p knowa better than me^" 
.. << I protest 1 do not^^ answered Geov^na. 

'< What la I ma'aiB,^ eontinued the maid^ ^^ it 10 
the talk of all the two parkhefly and otheni too, fiot 
what I Wow.*" 

<^What? what? my good wom&ay asked bee 
tliatress). oai^ to lotum down stair& 

** Why thai: your ladyship is to be Lady St^ Claiv^ 
and my lord you knew came last night." 

^^ And ia. this allP'^ said Georgina coldly. It had 
the ^Bect however of making her resume her chair, 
and seeii^ thafc hev m^d had finii^ed the little has^* 
ness that brought her up «taira, she de»red her to 
Iteeve her, a^Mlaoqmunt.h^ fath^, and Mr. Trenuune, 
if lie asked,, that she was- much better. 

Georgina^ left to hecself, could not help pondering 
what she had just beards Can it be, sakl she, tint 
this £ooli^ repoct is lenved? for die knaiF her nanw 
hid been coupledaame time before with that of St 
Qkax. Or is there really any thing more meant in 
Lady St. Glair's letter, than meets the eye ? At these 
woi^ds she took from her cabinet the. letter she had 
kttaly received: frosa h«r kinswoBUOi, part of whidi 
was as follows : 
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. ^' You know St Cliur ia soon coming. H^ amia- 
ble attentions to me are the comfort of my age, 
and denote a goodness of heart seldom now sees 
among young men of his quality. What an admira- 
ble husband he would make, and what would I not 
give to see him settled with some amiable girl like 
yourself, leading a life so much to his taste as th]« 
place would afford ! I wapt inde^ to tell you a secret 
about this.^' 

It concluded with announcing an intention to give 
a fete on his arrival, and a request to *< her pretty 
Georgina'^ to come and assist in the planning of it. 

^^ Nonsense!'^ exclidm^ Georgina, and tore the 
letter to pieces. Yet could she not prevent herself 
from thinking of Margaret'^s intimations; in dcnng 
which, with all her absorption in regard to another^ 
and all her conviction that St. Clair could never sue* 
ceed were he even to court her, if any one imagine 
she did any thing that the very best girl of twenty in 
all the world would not have done, — why he and I 
have read nature in different books. 

Recovered from the perturbations of the m<»niBg, 
•he was about to rejoin her father and his guest, 
when she beheld them in the cfesest conference in the 
broad walk that led to the rookery fronting her win- 
dow. Tremaine*s hand, by Evelyn^'s advice, was in a 
sling, and it touched Georgina to the heart to see it, 
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Whttt a mcxfient for tbe Yisooant to open the aeg« 
fae meditated ! Yet so fortune contrived i^ and so we 
mpt houmi to relate it. 



CHAP. XXXVI. 

A YOtTNO KOBLSMAH OF GEBAT PaOMlB& 



** The eieeUeot fcpperj of the wo|ld«'' 

SHAESPlABIr 



Loan Vkcount St. Claiir|had been bred at Eton, 
and afterwards at Cambridge. At the first of these 
he l^arped to constriie wost of the odes of Hcfface ; 
at. the last, he to^ an hpn^arjr de|^ee. He afknv 
wards trayeUed inCo Oi'eeee and Italj^ witji.a gen* 
tlWd^i whose expenses he paid, apd who published 
}d$ tour in a thiek quarto,, in which mj lord's name 
was mentioned not less thp^ seyen at dg^t times. Oil 
his retMrn^ hf Ibagaft to collect a lU)raiy, and filled a 
la<|^ room with curbus edition^ and spedaaens of 
thl9^ atiti<|W fro9i Athens. B^g of an. aetire dis^ 
pooUiop, he ba4. not tioae to cultivate his liioary 
tastSe^^tnla^ vtp for H bjr a y^ laborious atten* 
lam la p^liMi, oaeA for.thie finft three months of hia 
first session in the House^f CcHnmons nettr 
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a d|n8ioii,~in which he voted always with the 
ttji and was more than once appointed a teller. 
Emboldened by tins success, he the next session 
volunteered moving the address ; but being of very 
indep^ident principles, and moreover having l)een 
rather impertinently rallied by his companions at the 
clubs in St. Jameses Street (to all of which he be- 
longed,) on his devotimi to the court, he the very 
next day voted against his fiiends, to shew his iiide* 
pendence, and continued to do so ever afterwards. 

All this created for him considerable reputation; 
and his table for the rest of that session was covered 
with political pamphlets, many of them << from the 
author.^ 

There is no saying to what this career might not 
have led ; but his father dying, and havii^ acqoised 
a taste for architecture in his travels, he pulled down 
the Gothic mansion at St. Clair, and built up a hand- 
some Italian villa in its stead. During this time he 
made a collection oi all the books. upon architecture 
that had been published for the last hoadred years, 
most of the plateis of which he actually inspected. 
He also betook himself to planting, and understood 
Bishop Watson's calculation on the value of larches 
perfectly well. 

It is seldom that a person dedicated to ambition^ 
literature, and the arts, emln^aoes amusements recpkir* 
iog violent penMNud exertion; but being of a very 
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Yersatile genius^ Lord St. Clair became a member of 
the Leicestershire hunt, amd at length (having entered 
several. horses at Newmarket) of the Jockey Club. 

Still there was wanting something to the univer^ 
sality of his reputation ; and a nobleman of celebrity 
having just then broke with her, he formed a " liai- 
son/' rather " dahgereuse/'^ with a certain Pauline, 
who was at that time at the pinnacle of fashion. 
This giving his mother some uneasiness, to whom he 
was always particularly dutiful, (visiting her and hia 
new house the first of every September,) he had the 
greatness and piety to give up his mistress, at a con- 
u^derable expense indeed, though after a calculation 
which only did honour to his skill both in figures and 
self-knowledge. By tlie first of these he found he 
could get rid of the lady for little more than one 
year*s purchase; by the last, that it had been some 
time since he had not cared a farthing about her; 
But this being accidental, and at any rate not known 
to all the world, did not at all diminish his character 
as an excellent son. 

All this made him, as was natural, a very consider- 
able person ; and being now eight-and-twenty, and 
blessed with a suitable fortune, everybody had begun 
to speculate upon the lady he would marry. Nay, 
there were many bets upon it at White's. Some of 
these pointed at the family of a noble peer, high m 
office, merely because our viscount was in <^ppo6ition : 
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|iQ anomaly which has hi fact, much to the credit d[ 
our liberality of manners, become exceedingly iii 
fashion. Others, again, propounded an opinion that 
he had either too much impetuosity, or too much in- 
diiFerence, to be within any speculation at all as to 
marriage ; and that, if he married, he would commii 
i!natrimony, as he had every thing else. 

Such was St. Clair. If Georgina should mftrry 
him now after all 1 



CHAP. XXXVII 

tN WHICH THE AUTHOR GETS CONTUSED. 



** There is such confusion io my poweiv." 

^* How much a man's a fool when he • 
'* Dedicates his behaTiours to love !" 

SaASSPBAKB. 



And why should Geor^na not marry the Vis- 
count ? We have said he had a good person ; nay, 
he was handsome, and with that thorough look of 
gentlemanly nonchalance, which, like the fine breed-, 
ing of the Somersets,, must be bom with a man, and 
is not to be acquired. Let no one from this imagine 
that nonchalance and fine breeding are the same 
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ifaiags. They are as different as French from Italiaa 
mudic, or as ladicaUBin tvam patriotism. 

Still, why should she not ? He was young as well 
as handsome ; had a fortune unimpaired, and, accol^d- 
ing to the maxims of the world, had abscdutely no 
vice. To be sure he was said to have been refused 
Jby a certain Lady Eleanor Glentworth, the dau^ter, 
as was hinted, 43f one of the ministers. But I never 
could make that out ; and besides, having gone (with* 
out knowing why, except that he was laughed at,} 
headlong into opposition, the offer, if made, was 
thought to have been only with a view to return to 
his old political connection, and no one could suspect 
this with Miss Evelyn. 

Then why should she not accept him ? — But Lord 
bless me ! the offer has not yet been made. It is 
strange how I hurry things ; though perhaps for this 
once, not much ; for, with whatever intention, here 
he is at this moment, ringing at Evelyn^s gate with 
aU his might 

His entrance was announced to Georgina by the 
iaithfjol Margaret, while a footman set out in quest 
ic^ her &ther, who was walking with Tranaine amcaig 
the fOokSy md engaged wifli that geademain in A 
pointed conversation About thk ide»tioal peer. Geor- 
gina was thinking of him above stairs, and Mis. 
Mai^aret below. The deuce is in it, if I have not 
disposed things with all possible ooncomitasilt inte- 
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rests to give importance to his visit, whatever might 
be its object. 

That object was in effect, the most solemn and 
important that a human being could propose to 
himself in life. It was neither more nor less than 
to offer his hand to Miss Evelyn, either through her 
father, or to herself at once, as opportunity aught 
wise. 

Now what a charp^ng chapter might be written 
upon this subject ! for how many thousand ways are 
there, all of them equally interesting, in which thi^ 
j;reat question may be propounded, and in how 
many correspondmg thousand ways may it not be 
received ! 

It may be done sitting, standing, or ranging, lau^ 
ing or crying, walking, in a carriage, or on borsebaok, 
in a drawing-room, <»: at a ball, (this last very fre- 
quent and ^cacious,) or at a dinner, or in the opm 
air. I remember it once in a shower of rain, in whidi 
the lover having seized ^is mistresses hand, she had 
no alternative but to accept him, or get wet through. 
^She chose the first. This was a dangerous experi- 
jnent, because the shower might have extingiushed 
the flame on both sides. 

I have known it in writing, by inuendo, in a copy 
of verses, which might be taken or not, as the par- 
ties pleased. This mode is most convenient, because 
if you are refused, you may swear you meant nothing; 
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for poetry is fiction, and the lady gets only the im- 
putation of vanity.fcN* her pains. 

Then, again, it may be done boldly, or sheepishly. 
The last seldom succeeds, except there has been a 

» 

previous ttntioB by the mamma, who thinks the offer 
a good one. 

There is your confident manner-~(often good;) 
your tender manner, (sometimes better;) or your 
careless, indifferent manner ; (this last very doubtful, 
except the lady is very much bent upon it herself, 
and then any manner will do.) 
' Now what was Lord St^ Clair''s Inanher ? 

But I must really adopt a slower method, or I 
shall never get through my facts.. My digression on 
the modes, however instructive and entertaining as it 
regards my reader, was impolitic as it regards myself, 
for I have two lovers on my hands^at the same time; 
and while St. Clair is offering in the drawing-room, 
Tremaine is offering in the rookery ; and G^or^na^s 
doubts and hesitations, and her' father's arguments, 
' ftnd old Lady St. Claires representations, and dame 
Margaret's persuasions, thicken so fast upon me, 
that, like Lawyer Dowling, 1 may assert ^at if I 
could cut myself into twenty*pieces, I <X)uld at this 
insist find employment for them all. 
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CHAP. XXXVIII. 

HOW TO MAKE AN OFFER. 



^' What iblly I commit I dedicate to you.'' 

SHiKSPBARB. 



A FEW pages back we left Lord St. Clair ringing 
at the gate of Evelyn Hall. Now whether from the 
agitations of the morning about Tremaine, or the 
hints in old Lady St. Clair's letter, or the more 
than hints of her waiting woman, certain it is that 
Georgina was quite in a tremor -when she heard she 
had been asked for by this distinguished person. 

*^ We^ shall now see who is shilly shally,'' said 
dame Margaret, as her mistress left her to go down 
stairs. * . 

The viscount, to do him justice, was very much 
«t his ease, and succeeded in making Georgina 
feel 9i^^^. The weather, Newmarket, a fete at 
<]Iarlton House, and a i^Emcy ball at the Opera House, 
were talked of with as much volubility, intermixed 
with bons mots of Beaumont, as if he had come 
with no design to talk of any thing else. This 
greatly relieved Georgina, who began to laugh at 
herself for her own suspicions ; when, after about 
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twenty minutes' conversation, the servMt, who had 
gone in quest of her father, returning with aa re- 
count that he absolutely could not find htm,, the 
Viscount got up to take his leave, and while Geor- 
gina was standing to do the honours, with exactly 
the same manner, voice, and countenance in which 
he had been entertidning her, only as if he had 
suddenly recollected something of importance, he 
observed to her, " By the way, my dear Miss Evelyn, 
my mother unshes sadly to see you upon an affair 
of consequence, in which my own happiness is ma- 
terially concerned ; and as she cannot come to ymi, 
may I have the honour to think you will have the 
goodness to call l^pon her in your next ride ? " 

Creorgina assured him she had always great ^plea- 
sure in calling upon Lady St. Clair. ^^ I suppose,^ 
said she, ^^ it is to talk about the fete she announced 
in a letter I lately received from her ?^ 

** Something more than that, I assure you,^ re- 
tuimed the Viscoimt ; ^* something in trudi that has 
brought me all the way from Londcm ; and I have 
told you,^ added he, with easy confidence, and 
squeezing her hand, which he had touched as if m 
taking leave, '^ my own happiness or unfaappinest is 
most materially ccmcemed in it.^ 

If this were an offer, as it was the first, beautiful 
«s she was, that Geor^na had ever received, no 
^i^onder she did not understand it. Had it been 



more explicit, she would have known how to answer 
As it was, it was at least ambiguous ; and being so 
little practised in acquired manners, (particularly, 
dandy mailners,) we must not be surprised if she 
coloured, felt awkward, and knew not what to say. 

My lord, whose ease never left him, was delighted. 
He attributed it all to the dazzling nature of th^ 
intimation he had made ; thought it the best proof 
of success ; and could almost have expressed a rap- 
ture on the occasion, but that the effort of feigning 
what one does not feel is too much |br real dan- 
dyism to undertake. He therefore contented him-^ 
aelf with saying, " I see I have agitated you, which 
I assure you does me a great deal of honour ; but 
J hope an interview with Lady St Clidr will settle 
all to your satisfaction; and perhaps you will now 
thank me for leaving you, only I hope soon to see 
you again.^ 

At these words he lifted her passive hand, which 
in her surprise, and totally unconscious of it, shs 
bad allowed him to retain, and pressed it to his lips ; 
then thinking, what was indeed true, that he had 
jmade a prodigious exertion, he opened the drawing 
room door, at which they had been standing all thus 
time, and switching his boots with a hurried step 
till he reached his horses, he rode home and delighted 
his mother with an accoitl&it that he had been ac- 
cepted 
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CHAP. XXXIX. 



AlfOTHER MODE OF MAKING AN OFFEtt. 



^' The truth you speak doth lack some gentleness, 

" And time to speak it in.'* 

Shaksfbare^ 



It is I thmk high time to return to Tremaimi, 
whom we left with his hand in a sling, walking with 
his friend to the rookery, in which they were sought^ 
but not found, by Roger the footman. 

Evelyn was for many minutes full of Tremaine's 
kindness in having saved his dear child's person at 
'the expense of his own. 

" I confess," said he, "I should not have liked to 
have seen poor Georgy so hurt as she must have 
been, judging from the pain you have suffered ; yet 
believe me I would much rather have been the 
person to have saved her myself.^ 

'^ And believe me,'' answered Tremaine, '* I am 
more rejoiced than I can tell you, that you were 
not."^ 
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. .it, was not that I'remaine was proud, or vain, or 
boastful, on this occasion. He did not feel ah inch 
taller, nor was his heart inflated in a single vesicle 
the more for it. He was neither fier, orgueilleux, 
nor glorieux, nor even avantageux, at his good for- 
tune, as a Frenchman would have been. Yet there 
was an air of happy tenderness about him. No ;* he 
would not have parted with the satisfaction of having 
lamed himself for a considerable time, in saving the 
most beautiful person in the world, for all that the 
world could have given him^ except that person 
ha*self. 

Evelyn was not only surprised but overpowered 
by the warmth of feeling his friend had just exhi- 
bited; so that before he could make any reply, 
Treraaine had exclaimed, somewhat abruptly — 

** She has certainly the most beautiful hand and 
arm that ever belonged to woman 1" 

Evelyn did not perceive the concatenation of ideas 
by which this exclamation had been produced, at a 
moment when the hand and arm of the lady were not 
at all in question, but observed — " It is well my 
daughter does not hear you ; for though I believe she 
has as little vanity as is reasonable for her sex, I know 
no ^rl of twenty that could stand this." 

" Would she were thirty !'' said Tremaine, and 
walked on. 
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Skd is very much obliged to you, and I too^'^ ob* 
aenred Evelyn ; ^^ but ten years are a gift of whieh I 
am now not at all ambitious.'^ < 

** Then I wish I were Lord St. Clair," said Tre^ 
maine. 

^ Nay, now I cannot understand you,^ answered 
Evdyn« 

^^ Then, my friend,^' rej€»ned Tremaine at onee, 
as if catching ^at the opportunity — '^wkh all yotir 
penetration, your learning, and obser%'ation« you are 
not so lead as I thought you in the human heart. Is 
it posfflble you do not know that I have long loved 
your daughter— 'loved her to distraction ?" 

^^ How long have you known it yourself ?" asked 
£velyn. 

*< I believe ever since I first saw her ; but last night 
to a certainty, when I was told that St. Clair had 
proposed to her." 

** The secret then is out,** observed Evelyn, recol* 
lecting Lady St. Clair's letter. 

*^ Good heaven ! he has then proposed to her, 
and been accepted ! Her agitations in the gar- 
den this morning, — your visit. — ^Ah ! it is all clear to 



me.'' 



" 1 wish it were so to me,'* answered Evelyn, *<but 
to me it is all darkness, darkness not even visible. I 
know nothing of St Clair." 
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<< Nor that iie vould be acoepted if he were to 
oflTer?'' 

^* That I cansot pretend to say." 

** Good God V^ cried Tremune, " could you -tiol 
tdl whether he would be accepted or refused?'* 

^^ As I am not the person to be married,^ replied 
Evelyn, "I could not." 

'' Would you then leave it all to your daughter?" 

*• Most assuredly.*" 

^' I am lost !'' exclaimed Tremaine. 

^^ It is at least time you should find yourself/' re- 
turned Evelyn. ^^ But at {resent, my good and dear 
fnend, you are too much agitated forme to make you 
out. Let us turn to this walk which leads to your 
spring. I little thought it could be at any time, still 
less so soon, the scene of another conversation,, if pos- 
sible more interesting than that of yesterday." 

^* Yesterday ! ah ! I shall never forget it,'' said 
Tremaine. 

" I trust not," replied his friend, "but our present 
subject — '* 

" Is very dijOTerent ; and, alas I as littk likely to be 
satisfactory." 

Tremaine then entered at large into his present 
subject; made the whole cqnfession of his long ob- 
servation of Geor^na's character, his instantaneo^s 
admiration of her beauty, the enchantment of her 
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manners, the impression of her virtues — his jealomsy, 
his despair. 

Evelyn, with a heart full and eyes glistening, ob- 
served he did not understand the adoption of the last 
two words. 

^* Why, I am not such a coxcomb to suppose that, 
with such a disparity of years, I can be thought of at 
all, much less in comparison with St. Clair, who, what- 
ever you may think, has, I have reason to believe, a 
serious design to offer to Miss Evelyn.'''' 

*^ I wish," replied his friend, " this interesting mat- 
ter were half as free from difficulty in other points as 
it is on the score either of your age, or of Lord St. 
Clair's pretensions. That a girl does not usually 
give her affections to a man twenty years older than 
herself, I grant you ; as readily that she may be daz- 
zled by a coronet and a young and handsome fellow. 
But TVliss Evelyn is perhaps not of this class of fe- 
males, and will decide, I imagine, upon higher 
grounds than either the first or the last — than the last 
certainly.'' 

"You allow then,*' cried Tremaine in alarm, 
" that the difference of years may have its natural 
'effect .?" 

" Can I dispute it, and speak as sincerely as 
visual?" answered Evelyn. "But at least my daugh- 
ter's tastes are not those of the many. Her education 
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itiL seclusion and ignorance of the world ; her opinion 
of your accomplishments; her high sense of- honour 
wherever she sees it ; not to mention her sensibility 
to the attentions with which you distinguish her, and 
the absence of all those attentions from others t all this 
might give you chances even against our cousin of St. 
Clair, whose trifling cha^cter I should be disappointed 
if she did not think herself above." 

In uttering these words, the Doctor erected hia 
chest, and breathed quicker ; for to sny truth, there 
was but one subject on which he had what may be 
called pride — ^his daughter, for whom, in point of mere 
rank or fortune, no prince on earth he thought could 
be too good. 

The pleasure conceived by Tremaine at this was 
inixed. He was pleased with the tone in regard to 
St. Clair ; he was not displeased with the tone in re- 
gard to himself. Yet not only it seemed there were 
difficultiesy not easily to be got over, but some of the 
ideas broached by the Doctor, as to the seclusion of 
her life, her ignorance of t^e world, and the absence 
of attentions from others, by no means flattered the 
deep rooted, and perhaps here not improper pride 
of our man of refinement. 

He walked on for some minutes without reply, 
during which, ideas of the most important kind 
crowded so fast upon him, that he could find no 
tongue to give them utterance. 
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Yesy'* at Ust he exdaimed, <* it is Gertainly 
true* Miw Evelyn has seen little of the world ; of 
tbofe aodetief of which she is formed to he liie 
ornament. There are few, none that can deserve 
her; and of the few she might not reject, she kaa 
not eyen been where one could be fintnd. If she 
see them, what chance have I ? If she see -diem 
not, could I even succeed, to what should I owe mj 
success?^ 

The Doctor, whose heart and head too were al- 
aoet as full as his friend's, and who could at first 
as, little find vent for his thoughts, p^ceived from 
his knowledge pf Tremaine, what string was aaw 
vibrating. It gave him, however, little uneasiness^ 
and he would willingly have compounded for Tre- 
maine's satisfying him upon other points, as well 
as he (the Doctor) could satisfy Tremaine upon this^ 

Breaking silence, therefore, on his part, he bb- 
MTVed that Tremaine seemed to pay but a poor cdaOD- 
pUment to his daughter's rank in society, when he 
«uf^x>sed h^ so ignorant Then, in a lighter tone, 
be asked — ^^^Has she not seen all Yorkshire ? And 
is there now such a difference between Yorksiun 
and Grosvenor Square ? 

» 

Tremaiqe looked enquiringly, as if to make x)ut 
whether he could mean to rally on such a subject. 

<< Besides,'' continued he, ^^ has she not seen iGvoa- 
venor Square itself at Bellenden House i^ 



" My friend,'' said TremaiQe, ** you are jieating, 
which I did not expect.^ 

^' Less perhaps than you ima^ne/' returned Eve- 
lyn. *^ That there must be persons of infinitely more 
worth than Lord St. Clair, and Mr. Beaumont, et 
id genus omne, is I hope true ; yet you must con- 
fess yourself, they are men of the very first moiod^^ 
and would be produced as very fair specimens of 
the generality of bachelors of fashion. Beaumont 
is bendes generally considered as a man of natural 
ahiUties ; and our cousin there, came home fEom 
Greece and Florence with the reputation of a young 
vum of the greatest promise. Yet, if that w^e all, 
I would bid not only your own heart, but your, own 
piide, which I parfectly well understand, not to be 



^ I thank you,'' replied Tremaine, ^^ for so mueh 
comfort 9S this would give me (aind iaudeed it is not a 
little), that the ten years' advantage whioh St« Chitr 
.has over me could be done away. But all young men 
are not St Clairs." 

" Still kss,*^ .returned Evdyn, " are tfcey Tub- 
maines. In many high qualities, as well as aeoom- 
plishments, they certainly are not ; and without these, 
I am mistaken if die freshest bloom of youth could 
touch my daughter's heart. Would to heaven every 
thing else were as suitable 2" 
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^^ You agree then," said Treinaine, in some aj^tft- 
tion, " that this sad disparity ^ 

** You still speak of disparity of years," observed 
Evelyn. 

** I do. Of what else would you have me speak ?^ 

^' Alas !" returned his friend, and pressing the arm 
that was within his — " would to heaven there was no 
other disparity !'' 

** What can you possibly mean ?" 

'^ I mean all that a good father, or good youi^ 
v^omauy must mean, when they are not indiiSbrent to 
everything beyond thiB world. I wish there wei^ 
iiot such cruel disparities of opinion upon all that c(kn 
concern the very heart and soul of man — all that can 
belong to us in this world or the next. With such 
dissimilitudes, or rather such fatal opposition between 
us as there is on these points, much as we love you^ 
were you prince of the world, I tell you fairly, you 
would not succeed." 

Tremaine was thunderstruck at these words. He 
had not expected them, had not contemplated their 
possibility, had not even thought of the case. He 
breathed thick and frequent ; and it was some time 
before he could recover his voice. His whole hope 
seemed blasted by what was totally unlooked for. 
Indeed, no young person, and no young person^ 
father or mother, that had ever engaged his atten* 
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tion, had ever thought of such a thing. He was 
confounded, and his eyes swam in a kind of gid- 
diness. 

Evelyn pitied him from his heart, and not the les9 
firom seeing such a devoted attachment to his daugh- 
ter, that could the difficulty be got over, no match 
that the world could offer would have been half so 
agreeable to him. 

At length recovering sufficient voice, Tremainc 
made an effort to ask whether these were Miss Eve* 
lynx's sentiments as well as her father^s.'* 

" They are,'' said Evelyn. 

" You have then discussed the matter .?" observed 
Tremaine, with some shrewdness. 

The Doctor saw all the difficulty of his answer ; 
but between difficulty and truth, he never had a 
cjioice. He therefore told him very fairly, that he had 
for some time perceived, if not his attachment, yet at 
least th£|.t he treated and talked of Geor^na as he 
did of no ot{ier woman; in short, quite enough to 
awaken a father's observation. 

'^Nor will I conceal from you my uneasiness,'' 
added he, " when I found I had more and niore rea- 
son tp suspect, in regard to your religious principles, 
what, yesterday was so dreadfully confirmed." 

*^ Say rather my no principles," said Tremaine, with 
a sigh, '^ And yet," continued he, while a transient 
gleam shot acrpss his fjace, for wliich I will not pre- 
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tend to account — ** why should this make you uneasy 
oo Miss Evelyn's account ?" 

"It would be gross affectation, nay, duplicity^ ** 
replied Evelyn, ^^ to say I do not understand you. 
You are welcome, therefore, to such pleasure as it 
may give 3rou, to learii, that as a father I feared the 
impressions of those attentions, notwithstanding the 
disparity which so alarms you." 

Tremaine^s countenance grew light 

" But in justice to Georgina,^' continued the Doc* 
tor, " I am also bound to say my fears are at an end, 
for no mischief has been done." 

Tremaine's features fell again ; and he observed, 
with some distance in his manner — 

** Yt)u must hdve gone far with her, to come to 
this conclusion.'^ 

T9 this Evelyn replied with prompt firmness — " It 
was my duty to examine her, and I did so.'* 

The conversation dropped for a few paces, when 
Tremaine resumed it, by asking, not without some 
trepidation — 

" Am I to understand then, that, except for my 
tenets, as you call them. Miss Evelyn " 

But he could get no farther. 

^^ My dear friend," said his upright companioB, 
" I need not point out to a mind like your's, the in- 
jctstice, the unfairness, of tempting me to give an 
c^inion on this question; an opinion^ which, ta 
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whatever side it leans^ must compromise me either 
with my daughter or my fiiend ; and which, in re- 
gard to my daughter, cannot but end in compromis- 
ing her delica^/' 

" Oh ! Gpd forbid !' ' said Tremaine. «* 'Tis a 
ddicacy on which there never was, and never can be 
a spot/' 

*• I hope so ; nay, I believe so,** observed Evelyn ; 
*^ nor can I do better than to leave it to its own keep- 
iwg.'' 

*' Any way then,*^ said Tremaine, mournfully, 
" my doom is sealed." 

" I have not said so,*' replied Evelyn. ** On the 
contrary, if it pleased Heaven to enlighten you to a 

ienise of its own truth " 

** What then ?'' cried Tremaine, catching at these 
words. 

•* Why then my daughter, (I mean no more,) is- 
open to be woo'd ; and need I add a father's wishes 
that she may be won ?" 

Tremaine thanked him, but with less warmth of 
manner than usual, and continued many minutes in 
silence. 

•* You are displeased with me,'' said Evelyn after 
a pause. 

^' I have at least no ri^t to be so,'' answered Tre- 
miune. ^^ I dare say you have done what every 
father thinks himself bound to do.'* 
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** I have done nothing,'' said Eveljm. 
Miss Evelyn's feeling is then spontaneous ?^* 
Most assuredly." 

" But upon your representation that I was 
May I ask what was the character you gave of me ?'' 

" You are unkind to put it in this way,*' replied 
his companion, ^^ for well you know that but for 
those sad opinions, every feeling, wish, and eyen pre- 
judice is in your favour. • But with niy observation 
of your attentions, mean they what they might, I 
could not shrink from the duty of informing the 
daughter of my heart, of the wild overthrow of what 
I think one of the finest of minds, which has led you, 
while you acknowledge a creator, to deny his provi- 
dence, to believe that we perish like the beasts, and 
to live an unhappy infidel, instead of a reverent 
Christian." 

** Am I all this?" said Tremaine with emo- 
tion, 

" You have said it," answered Evel3m, ^* ai^d be-, 
lieve me, it rent my very heart." 

" Good friend !" cried Tremaine, " but what if 
these opinions were renounced, were changed— —^ 
should I then '' 

" You would then be at liberty — that is, the field 
would be open " 

** But with what hope of success ?" 

** I am not the person to decide." 
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" Would you bid me despair ?" 

« No." 

The conversation ^g^in stopped, and Tremaine fell 
into much thought ; when, after some minutes inter- 
val, and assuming a very solemn air, in which there 
was more formality than he ever yet had shewn to 
his friend, he said, " Doctor Evelyn, hitherto you 
have answered for your daughter, in a matter on 
which you allow she alone must judge. Have you 
any objection to let her answer for herself.?" 

" None in the world." 

" Then, though I perish, I will make the at- 
tempt.'' ' 

A bell which was sometimes rung when Evfelyn 
was in his grounds and particularly wanted, now 
began to sound through the little dell formed by the 
river on whose banks they were walking ; and as the 
conversation seemed exhausted, Tremaine proceeded ' 
to let himself into the walk by the spring, which he 
had by that time reached ; and Evelyn returned to 
the house. 
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** Toudi me with noble aDirer." 



iger. 

Shakspbabb. 



*' Does Lord St. Clair then think that my gjr} is 
to be had for asking, and for no other rea^i^ that. I^ 
can discover but because he is a lord? I. trust he 
nuist shew far other pretemdoni^ aa well as iny ladj 
his mother, my affectionate and admiring col|8^l 
here, as she calls herself. I io^^^ne he miist do 
something more than merely throw hi?, handkerchief. 
His conduct is a downright affront* I believe in- 
deed he is only a silly fi^llow, but he mu^t be made 
to know it.'' 

This last sentence was the last of a series, suffi- 

• -» ... 

ciently angry to e:xhafist all the anger that Evelyn 
was master of. He had begun with a letter from 
Lady St. Clair in one hand, and another from her 
son in the other— striding in considerable agitation 
up and down the eating-room as soon as he had read 
these letters. 

It was they that had occasioned his recall from the 
brook side, by order of Georgina, who bad also 
received a letter to the same import from Lady St. 
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Clw» whicU she- had read ijci^her owfv^liamhei^ wfatra^ 
she now continued^ 

^^CaU Misa Evelyn down^i'' said the DoetQf^, after 
ringing his bell, and resuming his peffainb«iilalibii:o£ 
the eating^rocMQQ, ^^I protest I know not how to an- 
swer these letters.'' 

" Ypu shall awswer theia for. me," continued he to 
hi^ daughter a« she entered, ^^'fpr you are therpw^yi 

coneerned-^ 

Qeorgina was thinking more of Tremai^e; thani 
ather Lord St Clair or^ his mothen 

^^ Is Mr. Tremaine then gpne home?'' askied she^ 
with some an:dety. ^^ I kax his hand and arm are; 
much hurt." 

*<He is a brave feUow," said the Doc4or> "a»d 
deserves you, with all his pride, much better tha^thiar 
silly Viscount;'' 

^^ Deserves me.!" exclaimed Greorgina, laying -aa^ 
emphasis on the word. 

*^Aye! better than, thi« prcnnising boy, as I re^. 
member he was called, though I never thought him. 
spj^-^aod. who would still I suppose be a promisiiig 
boy, b|it that he ha^>been several years a man."^ 

'* My dear father, I know not what you mean by ; 
deserve^^-' 

AndLyet G-eorgina knew very well what she wiflhed 
him to mean. 

The Doctor was still in thought, and th(^* pQor:;gixil> . 
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agitated to the extreme, ventured to begin a question 
of the utmost importance to her heart! 

** Has Mr. Tremaine then '• — " said Georgina, 

but she could get no farther 

** Mr. Tremaine wiH speak for himself, and put all 
my Georgy's firmness to the trial."" 

This speech renewed all the palpitations of the > 
early morning, from which, in truth, what had passed 
with Lord St. Clair, and the letters just received, had , 
by no means tended to recover hen Neither were 
they at all cured, by the warm and encouraging 
caresses of her father, who embraced and kissed her 
with fervour, and implored blessings on her head. 

" But these letters, my love !'' said Evelyn. 

Georgina would have much rather talked of Tre- 
maine. 

" They seem to say that all is settled between you ; 
though I can scarcely guess that he has been here, 
much less that he has talked to- you on the subject. 
How such a result as he conceives has ensued, can 
have been brought about, baffles all my conjectures.' 

"And mifee," said Georgina; **nor am I yet re- 
covered from my astonishment at Lady St. Clair's 
understanding of it." 

" Has he even spoke to you ?" asked Evelyn. 

*f Spoken ! yes ; but to what purpose 1 should 
never have known, but for this letter, and a strange 
manner of taking leave of me." 
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She then recounted . nearlj all that had passed ; 
which moved the Doctor to risibility rather than to 
anger; and he perhaps would have laughed aloud, 
but that this was forbidden by the thought of what 
awaited Tremaine, and the sight of the first uneasy 
looks he haii ever beheld ip his life on the coun^ 
tenance of his sweet Georgy. 

^s it waa, he could not help saying he vfm sure St. 
Clair would appeal U>th^ Jockey Club^ who would 
certainly copdenm hettq fulfil her engagemeni., 
. ^^ I am most distressed about it," said Georgina; 

*' I never meant, I could not even guess — - 

I was vexed and surprised, nay alarmed at his 
manner in leaving me ; I wanted indeed all my dear 
father's support" 

She then recounted (and coloured violently as she 
did it,) tha|; he had suddenly kissed her hand, in 
token, as she now found, that he was accepted. 

*' Coxcomb !— — or rather poor shallow fellow," 
said Evelyn, with some anger ; " yet he is the hero of 
Lady Gertrude's circle, thinks Beaumont a man of 
first-rate abilities, and is thought by many the orna- 
ment of White's.^' 

The Doctor's anger soon evaporated. 

'* Be at ease, my love,'' said he, after a pause : *' a 
quarter of an hour's ride, and five minutes talk, will 
set all this right We must expect to be abused, 
certainly misrepresented T.tl^en seeing bis^ daughter 



jdhnmcHst, iie told her todi^r^, fbr tlioiil& ^aeould 
«biiBeSher^!ould<only be found among the Wicked. 

'Bn&orpsuL amured hkn, aiid her asBuranee Was tl<ti^, 
dot as >loiig aa she po^sessied his appfdbaticm, bnd liler 
wmsi oonscience did n&t aectise her, 'the 6pfni<M of 
paraona who oould nctt be informed would give her 
little trouble. 

'^e sow her fiither then mount his horse, and ^de 
&r Ae seeosd time that, day to 9t Clair, wiiSidtit 
much tpoilble cf mind. But though her ejre f)m!*st2cd 
him irem ^et window tiH he was out df s^t, har 
tfaoaghts were at Wcx>diiigton. 
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'' This weak impress of love, is as a figure 
^Trenched Id ice, which with an bour*s lieat 
" DIncAwftito water, and doth lose its fotm,^ 

" BeABg « maid) ywti^sy'd over 

** With the virgin crimson of modesty." 

S|IAK«rJSA«K. 



EvftCTX, with the deeisicm <hat belonged to him, 
aaw not only tlie «icact iftate of whitt hatd passed 
betwcn St* CUar and kis daiigh>ter, bol that every 



tnihufte Was of iniportance in removing an error, 
whicb, if lotig unremoved> faight become highly mis- 
chievous. He therefore pushed on, and was luckily 
at the gate of Villa St. Ci£ur just as its owner in his 
post-chariot and four was driving out of it to Evelyn 
Hall. To do my lord justice, the complacency of 
his features ainbunted almost to elation, at the siffht 
of what he thought his future father-in-law, coming 
to coiivey nis daughter's consent and his own joy. 

Evelyn,' however, as soon as he !had dismounted, 
took hi£i Iby the arm, and trusting to his superiority 
in age, having in truth often had him on his knee as 
a child, hurried him into a private Walk, and rustmig 
in medias res, told him he was come to clear up some 
unfortunate mistakes, which he would trust to his 
candour to forgive. 

Irhe Viscount almost actually changed counte- 
nance at this intimation. 

** I hope, my dear Sir," he exclaimed, " I can't 
have been misunderstood. I endeavoured to be as 
explicit as possible.^^ 

** Your letters certainly were so," replied Evelyn 
^' but your interview as certainly not." 

" I told Miss Evelyn my happiness or unhappiness 
was concerned," rejoined the Viscount; *^ and when 
a young lady hears that, and does not reply, surely 
c'est une affaire arrang^e." 
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^^ I am afraid our country manners do not keep 
pace with yours In town, if that is the way the thing 
is understood there. 

. ** I can only say," replied the Viscount, ." that 
many a man in town has been called out for not ful- 
filling words much less explicit." 

He said this with even emotion, but whether of 
love or resentment seemed problematical. 

" My dear lord," cried Evelyn, *^ you are to con- 
sider that the object you have thus honoured is a 

* 

mere country girl ; and though not beneath yoiu: 
notice, if I may be permitted to say so, being indeed 
your kinswoman, and not uneducated or unaccom-i 
plished, — '^. 

St. Clair stopped, and seemed to listen with a sort 
of sullenness^ when at length assuming an air of ex- 
quisite hauteur, keeping his body straight, but bowing 
his head as low as that position would admit — 

" Am I to understand," said he, " that my pro- 
posals are declined ?" 

*' What can I say ?" returned Evelyn, a little 
moved on his part. " I have told you I came to ex- 
plain a mistake ; but I trust you will not give me the 
pain of thinking you offended." 

*^ If Miss Evelyn is indeed such a novice, so totally 
ignorant of the forms of society, 1 know not what to 
say to her behaviour," replied St. Clair; " but surely 
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«he cannot bave heard of what sacrifices I have 
made for her — ^sacrifices whidi even you, my good 
Doctor, may probably be surprised at.*" 

" I confess I have not heard of them/' said 
Evelyn. 

*' Surely you must have heard of my attentions to 
Lady Gertrude Bellenden; and I can . only say that 
" here he hesitated. 

" That she accepted you ?" asked Eveljm. 

" Pretty nearly so, for I had actually made up my 
mind to offer to her.** 

" Which you concluded was the same thing ?" 

" Undoubtedly,'' answered St. Clair. 

'' My dear lord," returned Evelyn, *' I hope it is 
not yet too late.*' 

" I trust not," replied the peer, relaxing into 
carelessness and quickening his pace* ^' Country 
ladies I see are strange creatures, and I was wrong 
to come down on such an errand. But in fact my 
mother was to blame for it all." 

^^ I am sorry for it," observed Evelyn ; then seeing 
his companion quickening his pace still more, and 
assuming more and more carelessness, even so as to 
pick up a pebble, and tlu'ow it at some swans in a 
neighbouring sheet of water. 

" My good lord," cried Evelyn, "I am glad to 
see this contretems is not of much consequence to 
you." 

a3 
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Not the least in the worid,^ replied the YtB- 
ooant *^ I have been misled by my mother ; and 
really, to please her as much as myself, resolved to 
■hew Miss Evelyn the preference to Lady Gertrude : 
which, give me leave to tell you/* added he, drawing 
up his fine tall figure, *^ I thought no common mark 
of attadiment." 

" I think so too," observed Evelyn, '* and we are 
proportionably your debtors* But presuming on our 
old acquaintance, may I ask, was your love for Lady 
Gertrude exceedingly great ?" 

^^ As great as a man usually feds for a proper and 
eligible wife.^ 

^^ May I go on to ask, when this love was aban- 
doned ?" 

^^ I know not that it ever was abandoned, only I 
loved Miss Evelyn more, as I think I have prared." 

^ Believe me. Miss Evelyn will be fully semable 
of the obligation she is under to you, but — ■ — ^ 

^^ But my proposals are declined. No more needs^ 
be said ; you are the best judges of what alliance will 
Sidt yon best ; and I wish Miss Evelyn a Ingher and 
better pcartieJ*^ 

Had this been sakl with any thing like a feeling 
of mortification or concern, Evelyn would hssve been 
moved at it,, and attempted something soothing in 
reply.' Bat iqpon looking into the Viscounfs face, 
he could see little there but pride struggling to con- 
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ceal what he evidently felt as ah afltont. As to 
love, much more wounded love, there was not a 
leaiure of it; and it decided Evelyn to take his 
leave, without even an attempt to conciliate h}ih. 
They tetutned therefore to the house, where Eve- 
lyn's hbrse wtts still waiting, which cdounting, the 
Viscount took leave of him with the very stiffest 
condescension, arid instantly getting Into the carriage 
which bad iilso been waiting, threw himself into a 
corner of it, after ordering it, in Evelyn's hearing, 
to drive to Bellenden House. 



CHAP. XLL 

A PBSPARATION. 



** 1/ that thy bent of love be honoarabley 

** Tby purpoie marriagei send me word to-morrow/' 

Shakspearb. 



** You will not have the sin of murder on your 
head,'' continued he to Georgina, after he had told 
her what had passed. ** He bears the willow gal- 
lantly. How can I pity yoii enough fof refusing a 
coronet and i^uch devoted affectioh at the same time.^ 
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I never had a thought of the one or the other/^ 
sudGeorgina. 

** Lady Gertrude will think diflferently,^ observed 
her father. 

^^ I shall be glad if she does, for they seem to be 
more suited to each other than I should have been 
to him, or Lady Gertrude to — --^ a sigh stopt 
what she was going to say. 

Evelyn looked at her, and soon perceived where- 
abouts she was. She had by no means recovered 
the events of the morning. 

A more critical, and indeed more painful task now 
awmted him, and poor Georgina was destined to 
hear of a conversation of far more consequence to 
her peace. Evelyn oflFered to defer it till the next 
day, and at any rate proposed to her to take time to 
rally her scattered spirits. But she begged him to 
proceed then. 

" Suspense, I think,'' said Georgina, " will only 
make me worse." 

The Doctor thought so too, and sitting down by 
her on her own sopha, (for it was in her little dress- 
ing-Foom he had sought her when he returned from 
St. Clair,) he took her hand, and with many a caress, 
suited to the Support which he saw she wanted, com- 
municated to her the whole substance of what had 
passed with Tremaine. To his astonishment be 
found that it did not give that affliction to Georgina's 
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feelings which he had expected. The Doctor Was 
indeed rather past the age of love. He was too 
acute, however, not to perceive at once the reason for 
that absence of sorrow, if I may not rather say that 
accession of pleasure, which the first part of his com- 
munication threw over the whole countenance of his 
daughter. She at first indeed looked down upon 
the hand that was fast grasped in her'*s, while he was 
speaking; her bosom heaved with agitation, she 
blushed ^^ celestial rosy red ;" and I question if the 
angel to whom those charming words were applied, 
could have looked more beautiful or more happy. 
At length, as her father went on, a dimpled smile of 
inefiable sweetness lit up her lovely features, and she 
hid her face on £velyn'*s shoulder, as if she would 
have concealed her emotion even from herself. Then 
in a hesitatmg voice, in which however a man of 
much less penetration than her parent could have 
discerned that here was as much of pleasure as of 
any other feeling, she exclaimed, 

" Oh ! my dear father, at least then he loves me.^' 
Poor !Evelyn, whose heart was sustaining a con- 
flict from other thoughts, had not calculated upon 
this first impression. He had only looked to the 
concern that would be occasioned by the principles 
of Tremaine ; and he felt startled, and not too happy 
at seeing his daughter so moved. But the Doctor, 
as I have said, was past the age of love. 
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•* True, niy dearest ^1,** returned he ; ** rior will 
I Ixjtft^al ather from you of liayself the pleasure of 
thinking that in this our fHeiid*8 feelings are con- 
stetent with his conduct ; that He has ndt attempted 
to trifle either with ydii or with nae/' 

" He neTer coilld," dbserved Georgina ih a low 
voice. 

" Itis honour is like pure gold," fcotitiniied Eve- 
Ijm, " nor do I believe thete is thfe snuJlcst sophis- 
tication in his feelings. He loves you, iH short, ^ I 
would wirii you to be beloved. But — — " 

** Alas ! my dearest father," repHed Geofgimi 
ehamging from all her happiness. ^^ t kiiow what that 
bid wduld mean — his principles are insuperable, and 
the gfttfe fbr ever closed— none but the Almighty can 
open it f' and sh^ gaive a sigh that deemed to shake 
her vefy heart. 

** What if you fcoiild do it ydtirself .^" said Evelyn : 
** be means to seek you.*' ^ 

" To seek me ?'' * . 

" Yes ! he asked if you ttoto^ht as I did, and I 
told him yes." 

" Yoddid right j" said G^eo^^na mournfully. " But 
why then seek me ?'^ 

" He thought he had a right to be answered from 
youf own lips, and I could not but allow it." 

" My dearest father, you are always most just— but 
believe me this^ interview will be painfui.'* 



The entrance of Margaret with a note to her ma^ 
ter» iQtaTu|>ted thii^ ix>nver8ation. It was frcridft Tre*- 
maine, requesting permission, at her own time, to 
wait upon his daughter. If ever th^ wartn fkhey, that 
^' the body thinks/' seemed ad if it could be reali'sBed, 
it was at that moinent, in the person erf the lovely 
Georgina. 'The blush of agitating interests struck 
her father almost as much as it would Tremaine him- 
idf, had he Jbeeu present ; nor are we positive that 
this lovely blush, indicating so many contending feel- 
ings, was absolutely without the expression of plea^ 
sar^ : for say what we will, the impression of beitig be- 
loved where we wish to be so, will throw a ray of gold 
over the darkest disappointment, and mingle sweet-^ 
ness with a draught, otherwise as bitter as gall. 

God help thee, Greorgina i thou never wert made to 
taste of gall ; nor willingly shouldst thou be nourished 
with any (hing but the nectar of heaven* And oh ! 
that heaven in its mercy keep far from that dear and 
innocent heart the storm of affliction, with which 
in its wisdom it sometimes tries the purest of its fa- 
vourites ! 

'* And what shall I say to him, my girl?'' asked 
Evelyn. 

" Advise me," said Georgina. 

" I think to-morrow," returned her father, " to- 
mottow will be the best time. You have to-day had 
toa many a^^ions of different kinds not to stand in 
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need of repose. You will have time to recollect and 
compose yourself, for what will I know be a trial to 
you." 

" To-morrow let it be,'** said Georgina. 

Evelyn then left her, to answer Tremaine's note ; 
and Georgina, locking her chamber door, fell upon 
her knees in a recess of the room, and poured forth 
her heart to a higher friend, protector, and guide, than 
even the one who had just quitted her. She implored 
to be enlightened and strengthened ; to be led into 
the right path, and kept in it : and she rose with half 
the benefit already conferred, from the mere act of 
having asked it. 



CHAP. XLII. 

VEKY WARM. 



'' Ail made of passion^ and all made of wishes, 
" All adoration, duty, and observance, 
" AH humbleness, all patience, and impatience, * 
"All purity, all trial." 

Shakspbare. 



Evelyn had asked Tremaine to breakfast, preli- 
minarily to the interview he had sought with his 
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daughter ; and the fluttering heart of Georgina had 
to sustaili both agitation, disappointment, and relief, 
when, after a loud ringing at the gate, not Tremaine 
but her friend Careless entered the room. 

Perhaps it was the only time in her life when. she 
was not glad to see him; and yfet for the moment, a 
sensation of relief aocompanied his approach. 

" Did you expect me ?'' said Careless, eyeing the 
breakfast things, and seeing three covers. " If you did, 
you must have had the second, sight, for I did not 
know myself I was coming here till five minutes ago." 

" And what has produced us the suddeii honour ?'^ 
asked Evelyn. 

" Why, to find out truth, if I can, among a pack 

of lies," said Jack, taking a chair ; *' bjit I see 

nothing but plates and cups,^ added he, getting up 
again : '* where the devil is the cold beef.'* and who 
have you coming ?'' 

" Mr. Tremaine breakfasts here," said Evelyn. 

" He is always here, I think,'^ cried Jack. '* WeU, 
so much the better for him," and he looked slily at 
Georgina. ** And now I think of it, it is vast con- 
venient, for a good many of the lies, or the truth,< or 
both mayhap, are about him." 

The new custom of Georgina's cheeks here found 
plenty of employment ; and Careless, whom she had 
been used to set upon and mislead in very sport, just 



& she pleased, now for tie first time inlier life seemed 
a reddubtable bein^ to lier. 

** Let us hear your gossip before he taivefs,'' Wd 
Evelyn. 

" You shall,'" answered Careless ; *^ but how I 
think ohH, it is Hot miich about him, but as old 0ui 
Tarn would say, only coUateraL*' 

Greorgina felt greatly relieved. 

^* Then who is your principal ?" cried Evelyn. 

^' You ; and that's t^e reason I came ; and yet not 
so much yoii, as you," and he looked again at Geor- 
gina. 

The poor girl was again as red as scarlet ; btit J'ack 
again correcting hiihself, exclaitned, ^< iafter all, it is 
inost abo\it your kin^a'ii Bit. Clair. '^ 

^^^oceed," js^d the ])octor. With some impa- 
tience. 

** Why, they say (but them bucks never know their 
own minds,) that he came dowH 6n puf{k)se to run 
iway with Georgy, for wtiich, if she had been base 
€fn6ugh to leave Yorkshire, I Would hlave ciilt Her off 
widi a shilling. Nay, but the old woman, his tnother^ 
said so her^lf, to the old Swish, who tucks her up of 
a night, and worms eve^y thing out of her*; atia she 
told it to 66me one who told it •* 

*^ l?o your Becky ,'^ interrupted Ihe t)octor. 

^^ J'bst do," said Jack, who wad, however, a little 



difleonoated; foi* of all things he was jealoiis df 
Becky's buthority, from which he derived a great deal 
6f Ihe fatnily histories (^ the neighbourhood, which 
he was fond of relating, bat to which Evelyn seldom 
submitted without a severe cross-examination; and 
this had so often demolished her intelligence, that the 
buthcnrity itself, together with Jack's pleasure in it, 
had frequently tottered. Hence, whenever he was 
jmshed to vouch Becky as his informant, pacrlicul^ly 
by Evelyn, he became immediately tiervous for thfe 
Ulto of dK be was about to bring fcA-ward. 

At present, events of the greatest possible import- 
aRce in J«:k^s world depended upon it; and he 
seemed by tins siiiiple observlition of Evelyn to be 
called upon^ not merely to narrate and put together, 
in the most conspicuous order, a story rather long 
and complex in its parts, but to sustain and demon* 
strate the whole character of his housekeeper, for 
Hcouracy and authority; which character, as has 
been observed, wa» in diis house at leaist a Kttle 
doiibtfiiL 

" Just so," said Jaick, " but give me leave to tell 
ydiir, whatever you may think, Bcjcky is oft*ner right 
than \f rong.'' 

"•* W^H, what does she say how ?" asked Evdyn. 

** It is a long story," replied Careless, •' but 
the upshot is, that this spng of a lord had been a 
daHglhlg the whole winter long afk)er Lady Grertrude, 
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but Lady Gertrude was dying for love of Mounseer 
Melancholy; that the Mounseer did not know his 
own mind, no more than my lord, but if he h^ 
been young enough, wanted certainly to come a 
courting to you, Georgy. So, to be beforehand with 
him, my lord resolved to come a courting too, and 
this he thought would . get you from the squire, and 
spite Lady Gertrude at the same time." 

" All very well contrived," observed Evelyn, " and 
very righteously resolved." 

" So you will say," pursued Careless, "for the 
short and the long of it was, that as soon as l^ady 
Gertrude heard this, she went raving mad with jea- 
lousy, apd sent over to the peer to recal him, and it 
is all settled that they are to be married directly.'' 

"Not unlikely," said Evelyn, " but by what I 
see, Georgy's share in this story is that she is only to 
be cheated out of a husband." 

" Why that's the puzzle," replied Jack, " that I 
wanit to have cleared up ; for you must know I- was 
told you were at the bottom of it all ; you were 
consulted throughout ; my lord would not stir a step 
without you ; and he was here once, and you twice 
at St. Clair, yesterday, and afterwards he set off lik^ 
sipoke for Bellenden House, where it was all settled 
la^ night ; and this last, mind, I did not hear from 
Becky, so perhaps you will believe it." 

" And whom did you hear it from .^" asked Evelyn. 
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/ " My brother," answered Jack, •* who is now at 
Lord Bellenden's, and was told it last night by St. 
Clair hiibself ; and as be was just sending off a 
haunch of venison by the coach to the Hound and 
Horn club at Belford, he sent me this here note along 
with it." 

Jack, here, with some triuimph, produced his cre- 
dentials, and as he gave the note to Evelyn to read, 
concluded with saying, 

** And now I think you will not question Becky's 
news another time.'' 

The note was perfectly explicit, and added, in 
terms, that as Lord St. Clair by no meaps meant the 
event to be a secret. Careless was at liberty to men- 
tion it to the club, or any where else he pleased, and 
as soon as he pleased. 

Evelyn at once saw through the design of this, of 
which the senior Careless was thus the instrument. 
It was evident that St. Clair wished, as soon as pos- 
sible, that it should reach himself and his daughter, 
in order to; shew them of how very little consequence 
their refusal had been. 

. ^* These men of the first monde,^ said the Doctor, 
puttii^ the note into Greorgina's hand, ^^ are surely 
a different race from all the rest of human kind, in 
all they think, sfiy, and do.^ 

All farther discussion was now interrupted by the 



tagifml of TnemaiQe, wJio fait his Jip at seeing Jack 
th^sre; but upw tb? whole, trustuig toAjpeedy op^ 
|V>i3lunity of/ detaching him away, and the whole 
pwty. losing him as. a thoroughly, attached friend, 
they were perhaps, as. well satisfied that during the. 
mere breakfasting their consciousness should, be. a 
little diverted from itself, by such;a40ompanioiv 

It was impossible, however, for the. recent. inteUi* 
gence to escape mention during, breakfast, and it cost 
Tremaine^ at first, no considerable alarm. He had 
remarked that Georgina received him. with a. look 
peculiarly conscious, and downcast, nay, abashed; 
and before he could well draw her out into the 
oommon tea-table difxx>urBe, he w^ abruptly saluted ^ 
by. Jack*s asking, with an . almost wink at his com- 
panions, 

^* Have you heard of the new Lady Su Clair ? 
My lord ofiered, and was aceq^ted yesterday, and all 
the bells of Belford will be set ringing as soon as I 
can get there." 

Tremaine, who had not yet obtained the use of 
his wounded hand, was very near breaking another 
of the Doctor's china cups, or at least overturning it 
into Geogina'^s lap, at this sudden question, which 
brought all the blood into his dieeks. It was evident 
he had heard nothing of Jack!s.inteUigenoe. 

Looking at his. friends for information, he was 



^rprised^ and. perhaps not quieted, at, hearing firqiE^> 
Evelyn that it was all pofectly true. What nfoidd; 
haye beeu the consequence might not have been cdU^ 
culatedy h^d not the Doctor, seeing his ei^tioUj pvit 
Jack's, note intp his hands, saying— 
" Notre chancelier vous dira le reste." 
** This is most surprising/' exdaiined Treniaine* 
" I don't know why," said Careless, " for boti|i. 
the man and the girl have been a long time longing 
to be married. Where's the wonder they sh^d. 
come together ? "* 

^^ True," said Tremaine, and the breakfast went cm. 
When it was finished, Jack fairly spared Evplyn. 
all contrivance to g^t rid of him; for scarcely had. 
they risen from the tali^e, before h^ said he must 
leave them, to put his threats into execution of set- 
ting the bells of Belford a ringii^. 

^^ Hfippy mortal !" exclaimed Tremaine, pursuing 
him with his eye, and sighing as he spoke: — ^^ care^ 
less in nature as in name. I bejieve, after all, it 
would puzzle the best of our philosophers. tQ equal 

" We wiU therefore let him alone," said Ev^yn, 
^^ and. wish there were more like him in the world." 

At these words the good Doctor fairly left the. 
room. 

Alone with Georgina, at his own desire, and by her 
consent as well as her father's, what was now the 
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situation of Tremaine? The crisis of his life seemed 
approaching; ten thousand feelings, notions, ideas, 
seemed pulling him different ways, and crowded so 
fast upon him, that every thing he had brooded over 
for the last two days seemed blended into one vague ' 
mass of indistinctness. Never was man at the mo- 
ment so little fitted for the undertaking which yet he 
had voluntarily courted. 

I suppose every man thinks so when first about to 
address the object of his love. But how different 
was Tremaine'^s from the usual situations of this sort ! 
He was not merely ignorant of the state of her heart 
towards him; it was her mind, her principles, her 
scruples, he had to sound ; he was to ascertain, not 
merely whether she loved him, but whether she would 
even allow him to ask that question. 

Georgina on her part was scarcely in less difficulty. 
In agitation she was even worse ; for which indeed 
her natural modesty might account ; for surely in this 
she was the purest creature on earth. She had indeed 
one advantage over him. She knew that he loved 
her, and had professed to do so, while he was ignorant 
of her sentiments. But she knew also that she loved 
him, and that the affection he was about to proffa:, 
which might have been the joy and blessing of her 
heart, she herself would be forced to reject, nay to 
pray might be extinguished. 

Never were two people who loved, or did noi love 
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one another, so disconcerted at being left alone to- 
gether as Tremaine and Georgina* 

Her father'*s quitting the room seemed to plunge 
her into a difficulty, from which she could only be 
reUeved by quitting it too; and this perhaps she 
would actually have done, had not Tremaine gathered 
courage to seat himself close by her ; and seizing her 
hand with that one of his which was free, began the 
conversation he had so long meditated. 

" My dearest Georgina,'' said he, — ** suffer me so 
to call you, even though it may be for the last time. 
Would to God I might add to it, my own Georgina I'" 

Georgina left her passive hand in his. 

*^ Your excellent father has, I believe, related to 
you the conversation I hatd with him in that eventful 
morning of yesterday.^ 

*' It was indeed eventful," said Georgina, looking 
at his wounded hand; and you must have thought 
me shamefully ungrateful, not even yet to have en- 
quired after the hand that so kindly saved me."^ 

" Alas !*" answered Tremaine, " I thought not of 
that when I called the morning eventful. I was more 
selfish. I referred to what was of far more conte- 
quence than this trifling accident. I alluded to my 
heart's best secret ; which, however conscious of it, 
I believe nothing would have torn from me, but the 
fear (groundless as it has turned out) of a younger 
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and woaie suitable eorapetitor tor Mm Evelyals &. 
TOUT : for, believe me, I thoi^^t that favour a trea- 
sure iaat too rich for me."*^ 

Georgina felt these words in her very heart, over, 
which they shed a sweetness that was d^caous, spile 
ot all the disappointment which she feared might 
await her. It was perhaps this very sweetness that 
deprived her of the ability either of answering or ot 
withdrawing the hand whidi still reflaained in the 
possession of Tremaine : resting the other, therefore, 
on the back of her chair, she leuied her cheek upon 
it, and covered her eyes with its pretty fingers. 
She thus seemed all ear, and waited for biaa to 
go on. 

" It is most true,'' continued he, ^ that when I 
surveyed your lovely beauty, joined to a goodneta 
and good sense, an imnceiicy as well as ekganee of 
mind such as I never saw equalled, I thought you 
would be the last best gift of heai;(en to him wha 
might eventually gain you. To win, to dbtain so 
invaluable a blessing, was the difficulty ; and when I 
ocmsid^ied myself— I despaired." 

He paused ; and G€0rgiiia could amswer nodiing 
with her lips : but a slight, involimtary, and momen* 
tary, but still perceptibk return to the pfessure of 
Ins hand, seemed to ask him why be deapaiied. 

<^ In many things,^' pursued be, ^ I thought wo 
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were alike-^in many I wished, and in some I helped 
we might be so. You opened my eyes, even more 
dian your father, to my defects; and my days, 
from having been a burthen to me, ran aa with a 
sweetness, a lightness, such as I never knew till I 
knew you.'' 

Georgina was more and more penetrated. 

^* My proximity to you,'' continued he, ** on all 
oocasi<ms, left me no doubt to what this was owing ; 
and my heart daily and momentarily felt that you 
alone were the cause of it." 

Georgina whispered rath^ than said, he was a 
gr«at deal too good ; but, aflfected by all this avowal 
of his admiration and his tendeniess, a tear trickled 
llffough the fingers that still covered her eyes, which, 
devouring her as he did with his, he could not fail to 
perceive. 

His heart dilated with joy ; and a delicious hope, 
which can be imagined only by those who have felt 
it, seemed to take possession of him, vspite of all 
Svelyn's prognostics. 

*^ Yes," continued he, " I could have no doubt 
who and what was the sweet anodyne to the eanker 
wUch consumed me, — out of humour with myself, 
with mankind, and particularly I fear with woraan- 
kiad, until my sweet and lovely neighbour redeemed 
the whole sex by convincing me I was wrong. How 
deeply (suspecting no danger or disappointment 

E 2 
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where I knew not at first that I had presumed to 
form a hope) how deeply did I drink of this com- 
fort, till my senses were overcome; and I have 
waked only to greater and more lasting misery than 
before."*' 

^* Oh ! Mr. Tremaine,'' said Georgina, now find- 
ing her voice, " why all this? — what can your 
meaning be ?^ 

Shestopt; and he instantly replied, ^^ My meaning 
is, Georgina, that I cannot be the coxcomb to pre-» 
sume, that with such disparity of years between us,, 
the friend and school companion of your father, I 
could ever obtain more than your esteem. To inspire 
you with those sentiments, that warmth and eager- 
ness of afiection, which yet I should be fool enough 
to look for in the person I sought for my heart's^ 
companion — to do this, I should despair.*" 

" Oh ! if that were all !'' exclaimed Georgina, 
while a stifled sigh, amounting even to sobbing, pre- 
vented her from going on. 

" In my turn, my dear Georgina,!*' said Tremaine, 
" let me ask what can your meaning be ?^ 

** Alas!" answered Geor^a, gathering strength 
and fortitude to proceed. with her purpose, "how 
little would the disparity you talk of be, in my 
eyes, if there wer^ no other cruel disagreement 
between us !'' 

*' I will not affect to misunderstand you," rephed 
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Tremaine, " for I have gathered all from your 
father ; but tell me, sweet girl, is it possible I have 
heard aright, and from* your own lips — is it possible, 
. (I beseech you to bless me agiun with the assurance, 
if true,) is it possible that I could really aspire to 
your love, were all these disagreements, which you 
call so crue], removed ?" 

Georgina immediately became again abashed, and 
returning to her former position, only covering her 
face still more with her hand, she asked, in a hesitating 
subdued voice, " Does my present behaviour shew that 
Mr. Tremaine's attentions can be unwelcome to me P'* 

Tremaine's whole frame became at these words 
inflated with a joy which his life had never known. 
He raised her hand to his lips, and was very near 
throwing himself at her feet, when he exclaimed, 

^^ Then all my soul has desired is accompUshed, 
for all other difficulties are as nothing.*** 

*^ Stop,^ said Georgina, assuming all her decision, 
and disengaging herself from his arms ; ^^ we must 
not go on thus. Would to heaven the difficulties 
you speak of were really nothing I But my father 
has told you, and I confirm every word he has said, 
that if the tenderness you have avowed to me were 
even more dear to me than I own it is, it would be 
impossible to gratify your wishes, or my own, whil^ 
you think of the most sacred, most awful things, as I 
fear you do." 



^< Wbat,"^ asked Tremaine> moumfuUjr, ^^ has yoitt 
father represented of my opinions ?" 

^* Alas ! I fear be is too accurate to have misitn- 
derstood, and is too just to misrepresent them : and 
we lament, if I may presume to join myself with 
him on such an occasion^ what he calls the ruin, as 
to sacred things, of a mind too noble in every 
thuQg eke not to insjHre every one with the sincetest 
^teem.** 

<^ Has he then rdated no particulars?^ 

** Oh ! yes ! but I beseech you, spare the sorrowf«( 
Hceount. To think that you own no providence, tQ 
care of the Almighty here, and still less hereafter, 
fills me with terror only to be equalled by the grief of 
thinking that it is you who do this." 

Her agitation, from mingled scmttow and tender* 
liess, here became extreme* 

Tremaine was infinitely moved ; his love was only 
moi^e and more excited, and had he not been probity 
Itself, he was ready to have fallen at her feet, and 
confessed himself as to religion, of any creed sbe 
would be pleased to pi^scribe. 

But he was prolnty itself, and so wholly the re* 
iperae of hypocrisy, that to have gained the wotld^s 
treasure, in this love-inspiring girl, he would not 
have assumed it for a moment. 

^' Oh t sweet and admirable girl," he exclaimed, 
<< sweet as thy youth, and admirable as ihy beauty^ 
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i^U I ftnsirer ycm so as to appease your distress^ 
and yet preserve my own character with you for the 
honour you allow me ? How can I show you the 
Irankness you deserre, whexi by doing go I probably 
destroy my hope of you for ever ? Have you really 
conaidered this matter ? is your resolatioa fixed ? is 
it the spcmtaneous act of your deliberate mind P or 
is it your fid^r^s counsel tbat sways you^ not yoiar 
own?" 

. ^ Oh my own, my own," rejdied Ge(vgina — ** fiar 
were it even possible, (which it is not,) for my father 
^o have counselled me differently^ such ift my homxv 
•- *-€^ I excuse me such a word — alas 1 that ever I 

should apply it to one who ^" her emolioitt 

prevented her from finbUng. 

*^ Am I then an object of horrm* to you^ Gcgew 
gina ?" 

*^ The Almighty knows my wretchedness in usiiig 
the word," retixmed Georgina : ** I would say ratli^ 
my terror, my grief— but whatever it be, it is so 
istroDg, lest the guide of my mind, as well as^ the 
master of my heart, should lead me into sudi errors^ 
that vr&e my af^tion fixed beyond all power to 
-more it, I diould dread, and would refuse to gratify 



it." 



" Noble girl !^ cried Tremaine; " bat surely rea- 
sonable as noble ; and if so, will you not hear me ?" 
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, " Oh ! gladly, yes ! if you will confess we itre mis^ 
taken." 

Tremaine was ^evendy pushed, in hi^turn. His 
heart's best hope hung on the answer he might chuse 
to give to this one question. But his truth prevailed. 
Recovering therefore from the struggle, he contented 
himself with saying, " of this we will talk farther ; 
at present I only wish to observe upon your fear 
that I should lead you into such errors. Whatever 
my opinions, (and I really know not that T have been 
correctly represented,) think not I would attempt to 
mislead you, or lead you at all. If therefore the 
most perfect freedom in your sentiments, uninflu- 
enced by me ; if the most solemn promise to abstain 
from even the assertion of my own in your presence ; 
in short, a sacred compact that the very subject shall 
not even be mentioned between us ; if this can en- 
sure yoiu: peace, and deliver you from your fears, by 
the honour you are so kind as to ascribe to me, I 
swear to adhere to such a promise in all the ampii* 
tude you can possibly prescribe. One exception 
indeed I possibly might ask of my Georgina, and 
that is, that I might be myself her pupil, until her 
innocent nature had so purified mine, as at least to 
leave no hindrance from prejudice to my arriving at 
truth. Lastly, should I really be thus blest, and 
should our union increase the number of those int&- 
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tested, I would leave them all to the direction and 
tutorage of him in whom my Georgina would most 
confide — that excellent and pious man from whom 
she herself derives her principles, as her birth.'' 

A proposal so congenial to her every feeling, so 
agreeable to her wishes, so soothing to her fears, so 
flattering to her hopes, so encouraging to all her 
prepossessions, made the most vivid and visible im* 
pression upon her firmness. It staggered much ot 
her resolution, and had well nigh overpowered her 
whole purpose at once. Nor would perhaps the 
most virtuous, the most pious have blamed, or at 
least refused to have excused her, had she yielded to 
terms so delightful to her heart. 

** Oh ! Mr. Tremaine,'' she replied, in a hesitating, 
irresolute, but at the same time the softest voice in 
the world, ^* do not thus use your power over the heart 
whose secret you have surprised. Tempt not, I im- 
plore you, the affection I have owned, and never 
will deny. Rather assert the generosity that belongs 
to you, that distinguishes you I should say from all 
other men whatever, and assist a poor weak creature, 
struggling to do what is right; — assist her against 
herself!" 

** Ah ! dearest Georgina," repKed Tremaine, 

'** what an appeal do you make ! and how could I 

withstand it, if really there were any thing wrong or 

unreasonable in my proposal ? But why shock m» 

a3 
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bji the suppo^tioD llist I would tempt that purest of 
heart! to aay tijbg agaiost itself? Why imagio* 
that I, who would lay down my hfe to preserve any 
ODe of your priociples, on which your honour or 
happiness depended, would fur a selfish purpose seek 
to seduce those principles, or weaken the molution 
that f^arded them ? Be more just to the man whom 
you have so exalted by your dear, your deliraous 
ctmfesuon." 

" Ob ! talk not to me thus," answered Georgina. 
— " You task my weakness to withstand what you 
know to be your strength, and which nothing but 
heaven, in whose cause I feel I am a sacrifice, can 
enable me to resist, — if indeed I can re^t it 1" 

Trem^e saw all his advantage elicited by the 
frankness at this speech, and to his etemaJ honour let 
it be lecorded, that he did not push it in the moment 
when perhaps the victory would have been bis. 

Reflecting an instant, he took her hand once 
more, and with the elevation that was at times 
peculW to him, and at the same Une a calmness 
proceeding from the sincerity of his purpose, *' my 
soft, yet noble girl," said he, " no appeal of tlus 
sort could ever be made to me in vain, even if I were 
not, as I am, penetrated with gratitude for your 
kindness, and admiration at the honesty which has 
disdained to conceal it. Let me not therefore en- 
.deavouc to gush you when off your guart^ or surpriae 



you into promises which your reason may hereafter 
repent To avoid all this, and remove indeed from 
myself a temptation I cannot withstand, allow me to 
propose a reference of my offer to your father, In 
his hands even the dear prejudices of your heart 
in my favour will surely be safe, and should he 
decide for me, you cannot have a fear.'* 

Georgina was penetrated to her heart at this 
honourable conduct She looked at Tremaine with 
a confidence she had never ventured upon before. 
Her eyes fixed themselves upon him with an ex- 
J^ression of affection indeed, but so mingled with 
respect, that it amounted to little short of venera- 
tion. It is very certain that the world did not 
seem to ker ever to have contained a being with 
all his errors, like the person who then stood be- 
fore her. 

She could only ejaculate that he was the inost 
generous of friends, and that she accepted the pro- 
posal. Nor could she deny herself to the fond em- 
brace on which he now for the first time ventured ; 
a radfication as he hoped, of a compact which 
would fender them all in aU t<> each other. 
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CHAP. XLIII. 

NOT PERHAPS £XP£CT£0. 



" Never shall you lie by Portia*s side 
'* With an unquiet soul.'' 

Shakspbark. 



If this were a work of fiction, (which I have often 
hinted it is not,) and I had power over events so as 
to make what, facts I pleased, I should certainly here 
be for obeying the rules of poetical justicf^ and re- 
warding Mr. Tremaine and his lovely mistress, by 
making them one. I should only have to lay his 
proposal before the Doctor, who I think might fairly 
enough accede to it; and there would then want 
little to close the story, and the reader's fatigue at 
once. 

But this the truth forbids ; for a far different fate 
awaited Tremaine, than perhaps it may be thought 
his generosity deserved. He was in fact not permit- 
ted even to make the experiment he had offered. 

Agitaced and unnerved beyond every thing she 
had before experienced in her life, Georgina broke 
from his arms, yet with a softness which only made 
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her ten thousand times more his than ever, 
treated for time and opportunity to compose 

" It will do me good," said she, " to be 
a little while, to recall my scattered senses, 
seem to have lost Heaven knows I little 
to have seen this hour. It has been a bitt 
me. 

" It has been bitter," said Tremaine, •' 
there have been things in it that have ma 
sweetest of my life. May I- not hope that t 
ment is in some degree participated by m 
friend ?" 

The words were gratifying to Georgina 
gave a deep «gh, and loosening her hand 
and repeating that what she had confessed i 
would deny, she s^d it was absolutely nea 
her to be alone. " Here," added she, " I i 
too much in the power of my feelings." 

Tremaine, respecting her as usual, told 
could not express a wish that was not a 
to him ; and rfu^nglier hand to his lips, i 
shewed no disposition to oppose, he allowi 
retire. 

In point of fact, he had himself almost 
necessity for solitude, if not to recover h 
least to dehberate what course to pursue, 
purpose, which was to seek his friend, ani 
proposal before him, he checked. It is i 
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Sot bim to agree to it, thougbt he, aad then wbtt 
becomes of this situation, wbieh^ wkh all its uncer* 
•taintiesy so delights iHe^ that my senses axe giddy 
witiii the thought of it i 

In truth, strange as it may appear, though nothk^ 
waft less determinate than his prospect, there was no 
moment of his life that had ever appeared so deh- 
«ious to him. Such is always the effect, when we 
idvej of the first avowal that our love is returned. 
Dreading to lose it, Tremaine became absolutely 
afraid to meet the friend wbmn he at first so reso- 
lutely intended to seek. He was but a few paces 
<off, for Tremaine bad seen him loitering within call, 
during his conference with Georgina ; yet bis heart 
sank, when bis nnnd inclined him to join i^velyn in 
tbe garden. Longing therefore to be alone, to bug 
himself as it were in tbe thought that he was beloved 
by her, whom alone of all the w<»rld he thought worth 
Joving, and wishing besides for time to examine him- 
self more closely than be had ever yet done, in order 
40 see whether he could not really in some d^;ree ap- 
proach the wishes of the adored of his heart, — ^he 
fairly shrank for the moment from his purpose, and 
ordering his horses to follow him, took tbe road on 
foot to his own park« 

As be passed up the avenue that led from the 
bouse, he could not help turning to take a view 
af what was now no much dearer tfaan ever ta 



Urn. Goorgina's chaiorber was in that fronts and 
at the window at that moment, reclining with het 
head on her hand, and shoeing tlie wfaitet^t, and 
most graceful arm 'm the worlds he beheld Georgioa 
]»€Tself . 

Their surprise wa» mutually great al seeing each 
other again ; Georgina*s in partieular ; and he could 
not help returning, if only to apprise her of his inten^ 
tio& to pass an hour or two at home, after which he 
would have the honour of waiting upon her again* 
She bowed and kissed her hand with the grace that 
always so enchanted him, and while he lingered in 
sight, at least as long as it wa» necessary, often dad 
he turn to give and receive greetings, the proofs 
of the mutual understanding which now iiifi»rmed 
them. 

But alad folr Tremaine I it is needless to recoimt 
the oecupaticMi that engaged him, or the trains of 
thought into which he fell ; the plans he revolved, ot 
the agitations he underwent, during the four hours 
immediately after his return lu»He. His loiterings on 
the way, his seclusions afterwards in the closest walks 
q£ his gardens and shrubberies, and a long letter to 
Evelyn, the result of his meditation ;-^all thi% as it 
would probably not have brought him nearer to his 
purpose, so in effect it was rendered abortive before 
the ei&periment could be tried, by a packet which was 
HOST delivered to hiin. The packet came from; £Td^ 
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lyU:, and enclosed a letter from Oeorgina, in addition 
to his own. 

Evelytf s was very short, though very kind. It told 
him that Georgina had herself rendered the generous 
proposal of which she had apprised him abortive, by 
a resolution she had taken even previous to her com- 
municating it to him, and had begged him to trans^ 
mit it in the letter he enclosed. It concluded with 
an expression of admiration of his honourable con- 
duct, and a fond wish that his principles might yet 
change -^change however from conviction, without 
which, he agreed with Georgina in deprecating for a 
time their future intercourse. 

. Good God! what was the situation of Tremaine 
on reading these indistinct allusions — ^indistinct, yet 
seemingly of so decisive a kind. Georgina's packet 
was seized in a sort of despair, and his hand trem* 
bled as if palsied, while it broke the seal, and read at 
follows : 

** To the most generous and noble of men, 

*^ Such has my heart long thought you, and never 
so much as in this cruel moment, when the most pain- 
'ful sense of duty forces me to forego all that that 
heart can wish to value. 

^* If there is indecorum, or impropriety of any kind 
m confessing this, surely it may be fofgiven after 
^what has so recently passed, and as a poor relief to 
4he sorrow which dictates what I am about to write-^ 
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if I can write. The secret of my inmost bosom you 
are possessed of ; nor scarcely do I regret that it has 
been unveiled. I will never retract it, never disguise 
the effect which accomplishments, goodness, and* deli- 
cate kindness, kindness such as I never before knew, 
have had upon the friend you have been pleased to 
distinguish. Ah ! that you had not been so generous, 
that you were less candid, less good, less noble ! how 
much of this bitterness would then be spared me ! 
How comparatively easy the struggle that seems to 
burst a heart, which feels (alas ! that I should use such 
language), that it cannot be your's and God's at the 
same time ! 

^^ Oh i that your mind, so admirable in all honour- 
able principle, so alive to tenderness, and all that a 
woman can love, would open to religious truth !— 
That it will, that it must, is my persuasion, my con- 
viction as well as my wish. But till it does so, forgive 
41 poor struggling girl, (who is miserable in either 
alternative), if she has acquired force of mind enough 
to sacrifice her fondest, softest wishes, to what she 
conceives, nay is sure is her duty. 

^* Oh ! Mr. Tremaine, think hot this resolve has 
been made without effort, without even pain and sor- 
row, which on my knees I have prayed fervently of 
that God to whom I have made this sacrifice, may 
be spared to you. I who alone am doomed to afflict 
you, ought alone to be the sufferer — and ah ! believe 



thct I do suifcar. The tears wUch flow while I writt, 
JieaTeDL will I hope forgive, though the fedii^ that 
prompts them seems to rebel against that bea^vn 
while they do flow. I trust that straigth wiU b« 
giTen me to controul the weakness, (shall I call it so ?) 
that makes me falter. Yet if you should mistake or 
jnisjodge me ; if the man who I have confessed is the 
master of my heart, and who has ^ven me the rich 
^ft of his own, should suppose that I am capricious 
GT unsettled in my knowledge of myself-— that my 
affection is lightly won, or easily parted with — sacri- 
iioed in short to any thing but my God — dearly and 
terribly will my misery be enhanced. — But Mr. Tre- 
maine is too just to do this. It is my wretchedness 
to think that he cannot perhaps ap][H^ciate the extent 
and urgency of the duty whidi governs me, even to 
the seeming extinction of my happiness. But he 
will at least allow for my principles; he will think 
jne a ancere, and not look down upon me as a waver- 
ing woman. 

** Hear dien the result of my pure, my sacred, and 
as far as human influence is concerned, my unassisted 
resolve. 

*^ Loving, reverending, and fearing God as I do, 
adoring him in his providence, and humbfing myself 
before him with trembling resignation^ it revolts me 
to think that he who could absorb my earthly love, 
jay fondest attachment, my whole reverence and es* 
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tee^ should think little of all these sacred feelings ; 
**-that he should disparage my mind's most ardent 
devotion ; slK>uld not only not participate, but by his 
condnct seem to resist, all that my soul holds most 
awful and dear: — ^all this terrifies me even at this 
distance to think of. What would it do if the 
thought were daily and hourly worked up into erery 
act of my future life ? What would be the effect of 
this vital difference practically shewing itself, where 
all ought to be union without alloy ? 

** Forgive me, oh ! forgive me, if I feel sure that 
it Gould not come to good; that to you I could not 
he your Georgina, the Georgina you have fancied; 
and that to fne you could not be that unerring, that 
infallible guide, to whom I would on all occasions 
commit my spirit to be directed, * As from my Lord, 
my Governor, and King.' 

" 'Tis true you made tn offer that penetrated my 
heart, and shook my resolution, — nay overcame it. 
But How, and in what moment ? Ah ! let your own 
heart answer, and say what place there then was foor 
reason or resolution, when the sudden surprise of 
tenderness displaying itself for the first time — no, I 
WBOL sure this will not be fixed upon me, by the most 
generous of men, to my disadvantage. The prayers 
I afterwards poured out to tlie Ruler of all things, 
were heard ; and God has given me strength to ad- 
dress you as I ought. It is be, and not I, that tells 
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you your proposal, generous as it is, would of neces* 
rity be abortive — that my unhappiness at your doubts 
would not be the less because they were concealed, 
and that you would not the less lament my supposed 
weakness, because you had kindly consented, as you 
thought, never to probe it. It is the voice of God, 
and not mine, that tells you this. 

** How weak mine alone would be, my throbbing 
heart indeed too fatally convinces me. Listen then 
to this powerful voice, that implores you to seek him 
with fervour and sincerity. Seeki and you shall find 
him ; and when you have found him, need I say that 
you have found me. But till then, though shattered, 
unnerved, torn with contending emotions, and weighed 
to the ground with distress, my way is yet clear 
before me,— pointed out by heaven itself; nor dare 
I swerve from it. Alas ! that I should have to say 
it leads me from you. I can scarcely write - the 
words; my kind father will tell you the rest: and 
it is my weakness, (throwing itself upon you for 
support,) that bids me add the necessity there is, 
until a happier time shall dawn, that we should meet 
no more.*" 

It will not be easy to describe the thousand con- 
tending feelings that a^tated Tremaine, nay tore 
him to pieces, while reading this letter. It was long 
before he could be said to understand the meaning 
of the words, which yet he read over a fourth and a 
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fifth time, before he gave himself breath to ask what 
it was that had been addressed to him ; for he could 
scarcely comprehend what it was he was called upon 
to do, to say, or to unsay, — in short, how to act to^ 
wards Georgina, her father, or himself. 

Shall we say that he was piqued ; that the hectic 

of a moment Yes ! for his natural irritability 

did for that moment flash across his cheek, and he 
was piqued even with his adored Georgina. Alas ! 
how soon to lose the little courage it gave him ! how 
soon to sink lower and lower in all the bitterness and 
grief of disappointment ! How did he even execrate 
himself for having, for that scarcely perceptible mo- 
ment, thought (for it vanished before he could give 
it utterance,) that Georgina had wavered, had been 
weak, had been unjust ! Too soon indeed was he 
deprived of this cruel consolation, in order to plunge 
into all the despair of increased love and admiration-— 
increased an hundred fold by the fortitude sh^ had dis- 
played. 

Yet so near the fruition of all his hopes ! To have 
had all his fears, his jealousies of himself and others 
so completely allayed ! To have been told things by 
herself that quieted all his alarms, and breathed sweet* 
ness into his very soul, seemingly for ever: yet to be 
deprived of all this, as soon as told ! 

It must be owned it required a self-possession more 
than human, to receive such tidings with equanimity. 
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: It fair Barpassed Treiiiaine*s, and having recovered 
fron the sort of stupefactkn into wluch he first feUj 
and afterwards from that quick throb of pride which 
has been aaentioned,-^and which lasted for ax (^ at 
most ten pulses* — misery and agitation, and wcnder, 
hesitatioa and irresolute purpose, yet mixed, if I may 
so say, with res(Jute despair, all got possessioQ of him, 
and all left him by turns. The only thing certain and 
permanent about him was his misa'y. 

And DOW, reader, shall we close this account, and 
leave the rest to conjecture ? Willingly would we do 
so rather than have to record the unhappihess, nay, the 
wretchedness, of the excellent Georgina. 

It must however be recorded, &)r it involved her in 
a struggle whidi, day after day, and week after week, 
eonsuraed her, till it proved to be beyond her strei^^, 
and ended si length in a decline of health which sank 
the good Evelyn as well as hcarself to the brink of the 
grave. 

It is certain that the abandonment of Woodington, 
(lor it was abandoned) by its owner, left a blank in 
Evelyn Hall, which nothing could fill up. Its oecu* 
XMitkms, usefid and innocent, and therefore happy ; its 
comibrts, its cheerfulness, and even its hospitalities, 
seemed to have left it for ever ; and many a time has 
honest Jack been known to stop his horse as he rode 
across the avenue, and shaking his head, observe, 
wbile a tear unchecked would course down his cheek. 



